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** Alice had endeavoared to compoae herself^ and had dried her tears, but they 
fell again abundantly, as she opened the case, and looked apoa the likeness o^ 
her mother, encircled with a lock of her fair hair." 
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HOME MEMORIES 



CHAPTER I. 



** So when years hare hnrrled o^er ua, 
And our fathers sink to rest, 
Following those who passed before na, 
We may rise to call them blest" 

Hakkzkbon. 



It was on a pleasant September evening that two young 
girls were seated in the bow- window of a large sitting-room 
in a London hotel, looking down upon the busy street 
beneath. 

They were evidently sisters, for they were dressed 
exactly alike, but in person there was no resemblance be- 
tween them. 

The elder of the two, whose age might be about fifteen, 
was a tall girl, with large dark eyes, a profusion of almost 
black hair, a complexion which, though singularly clear, was 
very pale, and a proud look about the mouth, which showed 
that, whatever others might think about her, Edith Come- 
wall had no mean opinion of herself. 

The younger sister was altogether different. She was as 
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fair as Edith was dark, and the expression of her bine eyes 
and of her small rosy mouth was as soft and sweet as that 
of her sister's was proud and determined. 

Although there was but one short year between them, 
difference in character had from childhood led every one to 
look upon Alice Gomewall as very much younger than her 
sister, quite a child, indeed, compared with Edith. This 
was evidently the opinion of an elderly servant, who, enter- 
ing the room, inquired of Edith whether she would wish to 
have tea before her papa returned ? to which the young lady 
replied, in a short, decided tone, without consulting her sister 
on the subject, " no, they would wait." 

The servant retired. 

The two sisters returned to their occupation of looking 
out of the window, without apparently paying much attention 
to what was going on beneath. They both looked graver by 
far than girls of their age are generally seen to look. Per- 
haps a key to the cause of the seriousness, which marked 
both their young countenances, might be found in the deep 
mourning which they wore, their black merino dresses, 
trimmed with folds of crape, showing plainly that they 
must recently have lost some very near relation. But al- 
though they both looked grave, it was with a very different 
sort of seriousness. Edith seemed perplexed and anxious, 
and there was an expression of annoyance on her face which 
told as plainly as words could have said, that the circum- 
stances in which she found herself just then were not such 
as she would have chosen. Alice appeared only sad and sor- 
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rowful, and the sweet expression showed that it must be 
some heayy sorrow which conld oloud the brightness of that 
young face, and introduce a deep tone of sadness amongst 
the clear notes of that young voice. 

The younger sister was the first to speak, after the ser- 
vant, with a respectful " Yes, Miss," had retired from the 
room — 

'^ How strange to think that we are really in London ! '' 
said Alice at length, '^ London, which we had so often 
longed to see, where we had so often wished to be ! '' 

" I am sure,'' replied Edith, " I had far rather never 
have come to London at all, than have come like this." 

" Yes," said Alice, " when we used to look forward so 
much to coming to London, it was always with the thought 
of mamma's being with us, entering into all our pleasures, 
dear, dear mamma." 

And Alice's blue eyes overflowed with tears. 

^^ I wonder what poor mamma would say if she could see 
us now going to school ? she used so often to say she hoped 
we should never leave home," was Edith's nezt remark. 

''And I am sure," replied her sister, "papa is sorry 
enough to part with us ; you know, Edith, he never would 
send us away from him if it were not quite necessary." 

''It may be necessary for you, Alice," replied Edith, 
*' but I can't see that it is for me. Mrs. Graham said yes- 
terday she wondered papa was sending me to school, for 
that I was quite as much educated as most girls of ei^teen 
or nineteen, and that she thought he would have been con- 
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•« • 

-^^ 

sultisg his own happiness much more bj allowing me to 
remain at home, to keep house for him." 

Alice could not help feeling hurt at seeing how very 
little her only sister seemed to consider her feelings and 
wishes, in the opinion she was expressing about her own 
prospects, and it was with rather more iinpatience than was 
usual to her, that she answered, ^^ I don't think papa would 
like to separate us, and I am sure mamma would never have 
wished us to be parted ; besides, Edith, I wonder you listen 
to what Mrs. Graham says, you know she is a very foolish, 
worldly woman, and mamma never liked our being with 
her." 

'^ I would be a little more charitable in my way of speak- 
ing if I were you, Alice," repliedTEdith, shortly ; " I'm sure 
you never heard mamma call Mrs. Graham either vain or 
worldly." 

" No," said Alice, "I never did, and I dare say I ought 
not to have said so, only I have such a bad way of saying 
what I think, without stopping to ask whether I ought to 
say it or not ; and do you know, Edith, I don't tlunk papa 
likes our being so much with Mrs. Graham, and I believe 
one reason why he sends us away is, that now dear mamma 
is not with us to take care of us, he cannot prevent our 
sometimes* being with people he does not quite like, if we 
remain with him in the regiment" 

" I am sure," said Edith, " Mrs. Graham never did me 
any harm, and I don't well see how she ever could." 

\lice could not respond to this very decidedly expressed 
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opinion. She remembered how only the day before Mrs. 
Graham had called at the hotel to wish them good-bye, 
Edith had been out with her papa, but she had had a long 
chat with Alice, during the course of which she had spoken 
so plainly of her beauty, and made such foolish remarks 
about her blue eyes and her bright complexion, that after 
she had left, poor Alice had had a hard struggle with her- 
self, before she could banish from her mind the feelings of 
vanity which Mrs. Graham's idle remarks had excited, and 
remember how often her mother had warned her to turn a 
deaf ear to flattering words, and keep her heart with all dili- 
gence. Neither did Alice think it had been quite wise or 
right in Mrs. Graham to prejudice Edith's mind against the 
idea of going to school when their father had come to the 
decision of sending her there. No, Alice was quite of her 
mamma's opinion that it was not at all a good thing for them 
to be much with Mrs. Graham. 

But she did not again express this opinion. It was more 
charitable perhaps not to do so, and, besides, it was never 
any use to argue with Edith; Edith always thought she 
knew best, she was never to be convinced by her sister; in- 
deed, Alice often thought it was not very likely she should 
be, when she was older and far more clever. So the subject 
of Mrs. Graham was dropped between the sisters. 

Not BO, however, that of the school. 

It was naturally the thought uppermost in both their 
minds, for they had never in their lives spent a day at 
school, and they, looked upon the life which they were to 
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begin to-morrow at Mrs. Clifton's in St. John's Wood, as 
the entrance into a new world. 

They were still discussing the possibility of their being 
happy there, and had altogether turned away from the win- 
dow, where it was now too dark even to discern the figures 
of the people passing in the street, when Alice said, " Don't 
you think, Edith, we had better order lights, and have tea 
prepared ? It will be more comfortable for papa to find it^ 
ready." 

" Yes," said Edith; " ring the bell, please, Alice." 

The bell was rung, and the waiter desired to bring can- 
dles and tea. 

It was Edith who gave all the orders, but when they 
had been executed, it was Alice who was the most active in 
arranging everything comfortably, — as comfortably as things 
could be made to look in that large dreary room, where the 
heavy pieces of furniture were placed in stiff regular order, 
at most unsociable distances from each other, and there was 
no look of snugness about anything, so different, Alice said, 
" from the room at home, where every chair and table had 
its own story." 

Edith remarked, in reply, that " the chairs and tables at 
home would soon be telling their stories to unheeding ears ; " 
and Alice replied with a sigh, " Yes, that is the worst part 
of an army life, one remains just long enough in a place to 
get attached to it, and learn to look upon it as one's home, 
and then one must leave it, and go away to some strange 
place, without one pleasant association about it. I must 
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say, I feel very like one of those plants Joseph was so busy 
about the other day, and which he said were so fond of the 
soil they were growing in, that he had a world of trouble to 
get them to leave it." 

^< Yes," said Edith, << so do I. I am afraid I have not 
been very carefiilly uprooted either, for I feel just as if some 
part of me had been left behind. But Wolyerton can never 
be to us like any other pkoe, and no .other place can ever be 
like Wolverton." 

'^ No," said Alice, " for it was there we last had our own 
darling mamma with us, and surely some part of our hearts 
must be, as you say, left buried with her there. I can't 
think how people get over sorrow as they seem to do ; I 
don't much think they can ever really forget a great grief, 
or be afterwards as they were before, but I suppose they 
learn to hide it better as time goes on. You know, Edith, 
how sad the Symonds were when the news came of their 
father's death, and how they cried, and yet now they seem 
just as merry and gay as ever." 

" Some people soon forget trouble," said Edith. 

'' But I don't think we shall," said Alice ; " and then, 
you know, Edith, our dear manmia was not like anybody 
else, she was sOj so good,— oh, Edith, shall we ever be like 
her?" 

But Edith did not answer, and when Alice looked at 
her, she saw that she had turned again to the window, and 
was standing there, with her face towards the dark street, 
1* 
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crying, Alice knew, by the bent down head, and ayerted 
face. 

She went softly np to her, and putting her arm round 
her neck, said gently, " Don't cry, Edith dear, please don't. 
It was foolish of me to begin talking about dear mamma ; 
papa will be here directly, and it is his last evening, and we 
must try and make him happy. Oh, Edith, don't let him 
find us crying." And Alice's tone grew quite imploring as 
she heard a step on the stairs, and imagined it must be her 
Other's. 

Edith heard it too, and drying her eyes, she turned 
away from the window, and had come forward to the table, 
when a tall gentleman of military appearance, and a most 
pleasing although very graye countenance, entered the room. 

Both girls hastened to meet him, and each in turn was 
as tenderly caressed as though their father had been absent 
many days, instead of only a few hours. 

" I have left you a long time alone," he said ; " I have 
been quite concerned about it, thinking you WQuld be so 
dull, but it was unavoidable, I was detained at the Horse 
Guards, and had to go into the city afterwards, and then to 
wish General Harcourt good-bye, so you see I have had 
plenty to do, and it is not my fault that I have not returned 
before." % 

" papa ! " exclaimed Alice, " how tired you must be. 
Do rest now, and have some tea. It is quite ready." 

And Alice wheeled the large arm*chair to the table for 
her father, and brought his slippers, while Edith poured out 
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a cup of tea, and set it before him, and both the girk bagged 
him to eat something. 

But though Colonel Gornewall confessed that he had 
taken nothing since the morning, except a glass of wine and 
a biscuit at General Harcourt's, he could not eat now. Ho 
drank a cup of tea, and then desiring Edith to ring that the 
things might be taken away, he pushed back the large chair, 
and threw himself back in it, as if wearied with his long 
day's work. 

The things were cleared away, the curtains drawn, and 
then Edith and Alice drew near to their fisither, and each 
taking a low stool sat down by his side. It seemed to be 
an old habit with them, and one with which they were all 
familiar, for as they leant their two young heads against 
that loving father's knee, he passed an arm fondly round 
each, and said in a voice in which sorrow was mingled 
with affection — '^ For the last time for a very long while." 
And then he added, " What shall I do without my chil- 
dren?" 

'< And what shall we do without you, papa ? " said Alice ; 
*^ we, who have never been away from home in all our lives 



^' It will not be so bad as you think, I hope, Alice," re- 
plied her father ; " I feel sure you will have a very happy 
home at Mrs. Clifton's. You know you were delighted with 
her appearance, and with her extreme kindness, when I iook 
you to see her on Wednesday, and liked the look of her 
home a great deal better than you expected you should, and 
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I think I hare a piece of news to give you to-iught, wluch 
will make yon both look npon it with still more friendly 
feelings than yon did before. I have been to Mrs. Olifton's 
to-day, as well as to all the other places I mentioned, and 
we have entered into an arrangement which I think neither 
of yon will find any fault with. What do you say to Daw- 
son's going to live at Mrs. Olifbon's ? " 

"Dawson!" exclaimed both the girls; "why, papa, I 
thought she was going into Butlandshire to Uve with her 
brother?" 

" So she was I " said their father, " but I doubt very 
much whether she will go now, after she has heard the pro- 
posal I have to make to her this evening. The truth is, I 
went to Mrs. Clifton's to-day expressly to speak to her about 
Dawson. I told her how she had lived with us for more 
ihan seventeen years, and had nursed yonr dear mamma 
through her long illness, and I asked her whether, in case 
either of you should be iU during my absence, which may 
God forbid 1 she would allow Dawson to be sent for to take 
care of you, for that it would be the greatest relief to my 
mind to know that, should you be ill, your old nurse would 
be with you to attend upon you. I told her of course what 
sort of person Dawson was, how she underst^ds everything 
about everything, and how active and clevei; she is, in spite 
of her fifty years, and above all, what a true Christian she 
is. And when I had told her all this, Mrs. Clifton asked 
me several other questions about her, whether she had any 
relations, or whether I thought she would ever go into ser- 
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yioe again. And when I told her she had only one brother, 
whom she had not seen for years, but to whose house she 
was going for the present, and that I scarcely thought she 
would ever take another situation, for she said she was afraid 
she could never be happy with any other mistress than the 
one she had served so long, and loved so well, she surprised 
me quite as much as I surprised you just now, by saying, 
' Then you don't think she would come and live with me f ' 
It was such a new idea to me. I could not tell at first what 
to say, but when Mrs. Clifton explained more fully in what 
capacity she would require her services, I really began to 
think that Dawson would not only consent to go, but be very 
thankful too. It seems that Mrs. Clifton had a widowed 
sister who used to live with her, and took a great part of 
her present work off her hands by keeping house, a:nd taking 
care of the young ladies' clothes, and all such things. This 
sister died three years ago, and since then Mrs. Clifton has 
been quite overtaxed with all she has to do, occupied as she 
is in teaching, and yet obliged to see to everything in the 
house. Now she thought, when she heard all that Dawson 
had been to us, that such a person in her house would be a 
treasure to her, and really I could not but think so too, so I 
have to propose to Dawson to-night that she should accom- 
pany you to Mrs. Clifton's to-morrow, and live with her in 
the same capacity as she has lived with us for so many 
years, ever since you two learned to wash and dress your- 
selves, and no longer wanted a nurse, as a sort of house- 
keeper, and nurse tender, and sempstress, in short, I don't 
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quite know exactly as what, for Dawson has been our focto- 
tum, and this is what Mrs. Clifton would wish her to be. 
Now, if you girls like to go and make the proposal to her 
instead of me, I shall be very glad, for I have told my story 
once, and shall be glad to stay here and rest, for we have 
much to talk about yet this evening." 

Away the girls went to look for Dawson in the next 
room, where they still found her folding various articles 
neatly into two black trunks. 

These trunks had been completely packed in the morn- 
ing, and yet Dawson had been opening and shutting them, 
and busying herself about them nearly all day, and more 
than one tear from Dawson's eyes had been shut and locked 
into them, when no one had been there to see. 

Alice was the first to speak ; she dashed at once into the 
subject, and told Dawson a long story about all her papa 
had said, and all Mrs. Clifton had said, and how much hap- 
pier they were now, the end of which was that when at 
length she stopped speaking the bewildered Dawson was 
just as much in the dark on the matter as she had been 
when she began. 

Then Edith took up the subject, and in a few minutes 
had explained it all briefly but quite clearly to Dawson's 
mind, who scarcely stopped to think before she answered— 
^^ And it's the Lord's own doing, and no one else. He knows 
the tears I have shed. He has heard the prayers I have 
sent up. He saw it was just like pulling my heart out of 
my body, though I would not say so, lest I should only be 
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adding to my good master's grief. It's just what the Sorip- 
ture says, and what I have foimd to be true this many a 
day, ' He stayeth His rough wind in the day of the east 
wind.' Talk about wages 1 Miss Edith. There's no need 
to speak of them to me, or to promise me, as you say, as 
many comforts and privileges as I have been enjoying with 
you. I have got as much pride as most people, God knows, 
and haye trouble enough to keep it under ofttimes, but, 
proud as I am, there is nothing I would think it beneath 
me to do if it could help me to serve the children of her I 
loved better than ever I loved aught on earth besides." 

" And if you love us, we love you too," exclaimed Alice 
waAnly, ^^and it makes us so much happier to think you 
will be with us at Mrs. Clifton's. But come, Edith, we 
must go and tell papa what Dawson says| we must not leave 
him alone this evening." * 

The two girls left the room. 

Dawson lighted them along the passage, and then she 
returned to the bed-room, and shutting the door, she locked 
it, and kneeling down thanked God with tears of joy, that 
He had looked upon her in her sorrow, and in so wonderful 
a manner had not suffered her to be parted from the children 
of her heart. 

Then rising from her knees, and going up to a large deal 
box "which stood in a corner of the room, ready corded, and 
directed — " Mrs. Mary Dawson, at Mr. John Simpson's, 
Oakham, Eutland," she quietly tore off the card, saying to 
herself, as she did so, " I'll just get Miss Edith, when she 
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ooxnes to bed, to put on a bit of paper like those ehe has pat 
on their own. To think that I am going along with my 
children 1 It seema like a dream, but it is no dream, but 
the truth, the real blessed truth. The Lord be thanked 

for it!" 
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CHAPTER n. 

** Nor let Ambition heartless monm, 
When Babel's very mins bum. 

Her high desires may breathe— 
Overcome thyseli^ and thou may^st sharo 
With Christ His Father's throne, and wwr 
The vorld's imperial wreath.^ 

Chkibtian YXAX. 

Dawson waited long that night before Miss Edith came 
to put the bit of paper upon the deal box. She prepared 
the room for her yonng ladies, took her Bible and sat down 
to wait for them, but ten o'clock, and eleven o'clock, and 
even twelve o'clock had struck, and Pawson's eyes had 
grown very weary, and she had taken off her spectacles, and 
indulged in more than one little nap, and still her young 
ladies did not come, and still between sleeping and waking 
she coidd hear the sound of voices talking quietly in the next 
room. How could that loving father send his children away 
from him that night, when he knew that before the next 
should come, he should be far out of reach of the sight of 
the sweet young faces, and the sound of the pleasant voices, 
which for so many long years had been so dear to his heart, 
and which for the last few months had formed the one joy 
of his widowed existence, the one strong tie which still 
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bound him to the earth over which a deep, dark shadow had 
been thrown, a shadow so deep, so dark, that but for them it 
could have known no relief? It was only when the thought 
of his children crossed his mind, that the bright rays of 
earth's sunshine fell upon the dark pathway of his future 
life, and lighted up before him a new prospect of peace and 
joy. Well might Alice Gomewall say that their father 
would neyer have parted with them, his only earthly treas- 
ures, if he could have kept them with him. But his regi- 
ment was ordered abroad, to a distant and unhealthy climate, 
where such society as there was would be of a most unde- 
sirable sort, and where his children would enjoy no advan- 
tages of education. His duty was very painful, but it was 
quite clear. His children must be left in England. He 
must intrust his treasure to other keeping than his own. 
In his distress he knew where to look for a friend to whom 
he might safely confide his daughters, and this had been the 
greatest relief to his mind^ Mrs. Clifton was his wife's 
earliest and dearest friend. In bygone years she had been 
her governess, and long after this connection had ceased, the 
friendship between them had continued. When Mrs. Gome- 
wall was educating her little girls with a mother's devotion, 
it was always tc Mrs. Clifton that she applied in every little 
difficulty that occurred to her own less experienced mind, 
for, as she would often tell her husband, she knew well what 
a judicious counsellor Mrs. Clifton was, and often during 
her last illness she had said to him, '^ If ever the time shall 
come that you cannot keep the children with you, I know 
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Mrs. Clifton will be a mother to them for my sake." The 
time came mnch sooner than Colonel Comewall had ever 
expected, and he wrote at once to Mrs. Clifton. She was 
settled in London, where for some time she had been occu- 
pying herself in the charge of six pupils. Her number was 
fall, but on receiving Colonel Comewall's letter, she at once 
resolved on making an exception to her rule, in order to re- 
ceive into her house the children of her early firiend. In a 
very short time all necessary arrangements had been made, 
and on the following day. Colonel Comewall was to leave 
for Portsmouth, from which place he was to embark, and 
Edith and Alice were to enter upon their new life at Mrs. 
Clifton's. It was not surprising that they talked long and 
late that night. " You will be very happy, I hope and 
think," said their father ; '' Alice will, I am almost sure." 
Edith looked up quickly, " You always think that Alice 
carries sunshine with her, papa." 

Her father smiled, as if in assent, but the smile was 
quickly followed by a look of sadness. Edith's words had 
brought her mother vividly before his mind. He had so 
often applied those very words to her, and told her that she 
made the sunshine herself in which she seemed continually 
to delight. 

" Perhaps, Edith," he said kindly, " I have more fears 
for you, especially in a place like school, for though such a 
homo as Mrs. CHfton's ought scarcely to be called a school, 
and certainly it would not seem like one to many, still it 
will be such to you who have never been away from home. 
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Bat yon must make yourself happy for my sake, Edith, if 
not for your own. I can never be happy myself, if I do not 
think that yon are so." ^' I mean," he added, '^ I can never 
be at rest in my mind," for happiness was not the word 
which Colonel Gomewall could at that time apply to his own 
feelmgs. ^' I will try, papa," replied Edith, '' indeed I will 
try, and I mean to work very hard, and that you know 
makes one happy,— don't yon think it does?" she asked, 
seeing a look of dissent in her father's countenance. '^ I 
mean, papa, working about right things, employing one's 
mind properly, studying hard, and not wasting time, don't 
you think that makes one happy ? " 

" Happy is a strong word, Edith," he answered. " It 
depends upon what your idea of happiness is. I confess that 
I don't think it can be found exactly in the way you say. 
You will find occupation certainly, and excitement, but I 
don't think working hard at your lessons will in itself and 
by itself make you happy." 

" Why not, papa," Edith asked, " why don't you think 
so?" 

Colonel Comewall was silent for a few moments, and 
then he said, " Why not, Edith ? I will tell you why. Be- 
cause I hare tried that road to happiness myself, and found 
it failj and I think that as it did with me, so may it do with 
you." 

Both the girls waited eagerly for their father to explain 
himself more fully. It was so seldom that he spoke of him- 
self, that their interest was greatly aroused ; and when he 
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did not at once continue Bpeftking, Edith said, ^' Oh, papa, 
do tell ns what you mean. I Bhould have expected you to 
say just the contrary, for I don't know any one who works 
harder than you do, and I always think that it makes you 
happier." 

'* So it does, Edith dear," her father replied, " for work 
is duty ; and duty brings happiness ; and I don't think any 
one can hare experienced more fully than I have how much 
relief the mind can find in sorrow from having some settled 
occupation to which it turns habitually and steadily. But 
for all that, Edith, when I tried to make work the end and 
object of my life, I failed in finding happiness in it." 

** Oh papa ! " said Alice, eagerly, " tell us all about it." 

And the two girls listened with interest while their 
&iher continued, *^ I eould not quite give you the history 
of my early life this evening, Alice, for it is very late now, 
and we must remember that you have to^ to school, and I 
to Portsmouth, to-morrow, and it would scarcely be a wise 
proceeding on either of our parts to sit up all nighti But I 
will tell you a little about myself, enough to explain what I 
mean, and I do so principally because I think I can see, in 
one at least, of my dear children, something of the same dis- 
position which marked her father in early days. 

" You know that I was the eldest son, and you know too 
that your grandfather died when I was quite young, and left 
me the eldest of four children. I remember his death dis- 
tinctly, though it is now more than thirty years ago. About 
an hour before he died I was sent for into his room, and 
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when I oame to him he made me kneel down by Ae dde of 
his bed and gave me his blessing, and then he told me that 
when he should be gone, I mnst be mj mother's diief com« 
fort. I recollect well the sort of proud feeling which came 
over me, notwithstanding the sadness which I felt when my 
father spoke of dying, when he told me that he had great 
trust in me, for that although I was so young, I had always 
been a good boy, obedient to my parents, attentive to my 
studies, and that he felt sure that though I should no longer 
have a father's authority over me, I should do well, and 
would never be anything but a joy and comfort to my 
mother. And that same night when my widowed mother 
came to me, and with many tears pressed me to her heart, 
and told me that my father had said truly that I was her 
greatest comfort, and repeated over and over again that God 
had been very good in leaving me to comfort her, for what 
should she now d(y^thout me ? it made me happy to hear 
her talk so, and not only happy, but proud too. I felt my 
own importance, and when I laid my head on my pillow 
that night, it was filled with thoughts of all I would do, in 
order to be of use to my mother, and brother, and sisters. 

" It was true that I had always been what is called a 
good boy, for from my very infancy, I believe, partly from 
being of a quiet, reflective character, and partly from being 
the eldest child, and consequently my mother's companion 
during my father's absences from home, which were of ne- 
cessity very frequent, I had cared little for play, and given 
my mind early to reading, and to my studies. But now I 
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resolved that I would set to work in earnest. I was only a 
child, I knew, and could do nothing for any one now. But 
I should soon be a man, and if I worked hard, I should no 
doubt be a clever man, and a rich man, and people would 
respect me, and I should have power and influence, and no 
one could tell what I might not one day become. I was 
always very fond of books, but the books in which I chiefly 
delighted were those which told me about men who had 
worked hard in early life, and who, in later years, had 
reaped the fruits of their labour in a harvest of wealth, and 
honour, and power. 

"My mother saw my efibrts, and encouraged them. 
Often and often did she repeat to me the words which I 
delighted to hear, that I was her joy and comfort, and 
that, if my father had lived, he would have been proud 
of me. 

" My masters saw my efforts, and praised me. I was 
held up as an example to the other boys in the school, and 
my brother was continually told in my hearing to strive to 
follow in my steps. 

" At length I was obliged to leave home, and go to the 
Military College, for which I was intended, greatly to my 
mother's grief, but not to mine, for I felt my own powers, 
which had been strengthened by continual exercise and con- 
stant fostering, and I longed for some wider sphere wherein 
to exert them. So I worked harder than before, and my 
success was greater than ever. I gained the prizes for which 
I tried. I saw my name at the head of every report that 
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was printed after onr ezanunations, and it was with a proad 
hand that I used to fold up the paper and direct it to my 
mother, knowing well how the colony would mount into her 
cheek when she saw my name at the head of eyerything, and 
how she would show it to my brother, and tell him that I 
was a comfort to her, and an example to him." 

^^ Oh, papa ! " exclaimed Edith, when her father paused 
for a moment. '^ Oh, papa I you must have been happy 
then ! your mother so proud of you I and you getting every- 
tiung you wanted ! " 

" No, Edith," said her father quietly, " I was not happy. 
I remember well, indeed I can never forget the feeling, for 
it lasted for many, many years, J)he sort of want there was 
in my heart during all that time, and for a long while 
afterwards. 

" I recollect once lying on the ground, and watching a 
great tree which a party of men were trying to uproot, its 
branches were spread so far and wide that it seemed as if 
they could never succeed, and I thought what a tremendous 
gap it would leave behind, and how every one would miss it. 
I thought I should like to resemble that tree, to stand so 
boldly and firmly in the earth, with my branches spread 
widely above, and my roots extending yet more widely be- 
neath, and neither the sun nor the storm able to hurt me, 
and how if I should be removed, it would leave a tremendous 
gap, and men would miss me and mourn for me. 

" I did not visit the spot again for weeks, but when I 
did, the tree was gone, the new earth spread around the 
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place where it had been, fresh young trees were planted 
there, and at some dbtance from the spot lay the old log, 
which two men were cutting with their hatchets, while the 
branches, split and tied into bundles for fire-wood, were 
being carried away in a cart. I remembered having felt a 
wish to resemble that tree, and the thought passed across my 
mind, ' should I wish to resemble it in its end also ? ' It 
had served its purpose, and now no one cared apy more 
about it, the gap had been quickly filled, young trees were 
preparing already to take its place, in a very short time 
there would be none to remember that it had once stood 
there. Would it be so with me ? Even if I should rise, as 
I so earnestly desired, to a certain position of usefulness and 
influence, would the end be that I should be cut down, and 
carried away, the place that had known me quickly filled by 
another, my very name speedily forgotten amongst men? 
This question arose in my mind, and, young as I was, I had 
experience enough of the world and its ways to answer it. 
I knew it would be so. I had seen it where others were 
concerned. And of course it would be the same with me. 

" I went home to the College in very low spirits. A 
feeling of discontent had taken hold of me. And though I 
was as diligent as ever at my books that day, somehow or 
other much study was becoming to me a weariness of the 



" It happened, or rather I ought to say it was so ordered, 
for it had a lasting influence on my mind, that that evening 
Colonel Parkinson came into the room where we were study- 
2 
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ing, and asked if one of ns could take a note for bim to a 
fellow-student who had been obliged to leave the College on 
account of his health, and was living with his mother in the 
town. I was standing at a window apart from the others, 
looking out in a thoughtful dreamy way, upon the still sum- 
mer evening, and he turned to me, and asked if I would go. 
Of course I said ' Yes,' and giving me the note, he desired 
me to wait for an answer. ^ You had better ask to see Bat- 
cliffe,' he said, * he is very ill again, and he would consider 
it kind if you asked to see him.' Of course I said I would 
do this also, though Batcliffe and I had never been friends 
or companions. His character had stood as high, or higher 
than that of any other boy during the whole of the time he 
had been with us, and yet I had always had a sort of con- 
tempt for him, I suppose because, no doubt in consequence 
of his delicate health, he had never been able to make 
much way in the school, either in his studies or in any- 
thing else. 

'' I asked to see him, however, and was shown into a 
small parlour, where he lay on a sofa, looking so- pale and 
thin that I started at sight of him. His mother was reading 
to him, but soon after I came in she went away, and left us 
alone together. 

" * Will you thank Colonel Parkinson for his kind note,' 
he said, * and will you tell him my mother will answer it 
for me ? I should do so myself, only I am too weak now 
even for that ; ' and he held out his long white hand, 
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amiling as he did so, and adding, * It is not worth much now, 
is it?' 

<< If it had been my hand instead of his, and I had been 
lying there in his place, I felt that I could not have smiled 
as he did, and I conld not help telling him I was surprised 
to see him so cheerful. At this he smiled again, and said, 
* You would not be surprised at it, if you knew how much 
cause I have to be cheerful. Do you know, Gomewall, I am 
happier now than I have ever been in my life ? ' 

" ' What ! ' I said, * when you are so ill, and — ' I 
checked myself, and Batcliffe took up my words, ' and going 
to die,' he said ; ' you need not be afraid of putting the 
thought of death into my mind, Gomewall, for it is there all 
day. And do you know it is a very pleasant thought, for 
though one naturally shrinks from the idea of death, to me 
it will be the beginning of a new life, a life of happiness and 
rest, such happiness and such rest as one can never know on. 
earth, as one could never know anywhere, if it were not for 
the good mercy of God shown to us for the sake of His Son 
Jesus.' 

" I used to think Batcliffe had rather an unmeaning face, 
and a dull, heavy expression, but when he said these words, 
his whole countenance lighted up, and I thought I had 
never seen anything like the brightness which came into his 
large blue eyes, he looked to me for the moment perfectly 
beautiful. 

" I think he must have remarked my look of interest 
and astonishment, for he raised himself upon the sofa, and 
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went <m speaking : ^ It may seem strange to you, Gomewall, 
I dare say it does, to bear me say so, but indeed I woaM 
not cbange places with you, or any fellow in the College, for 
anything which you could offer me. There was a time 
when I used to be tempted to envy many amongst them, 
and you in particular. For I was weak, and not good for 
much either in mind or body, and I feared that I should 
never be anything but a burden on my poor mother. But 
God took away those thoughts from me some time ago, and 
showed me clearly that whatever He saw fit to send, it was 
my duty, my work on earth, cheerfully to submit to. And 
I think it was when He saw that my wiU was resigned to 
His, that He allowed me to become more ilL And now,' 
he continued, — and again the beaming expression came into 
his face, and he spoke in a strong, firm voice, quite unlike 
the quiet, timid Eatcliffe of former days, — ' and now He is 
taking me away, to honour and glory which I should never 
have known on earth, no, not if I had been the strongest 
and cleverest amongst us. I used to &ncy that I should 
always be a weak, sickly plant, of no use to my Master him- 
self, or to any one on earth. But now the Master is trans- 
planting me to His garden above, where nothing of Hi» 
planting ever fades or withers, and there I, even I, shall live 
and grow, and fiourish, in the courts of my God.' 

" He stopped speaking, and I could not answer him. At 
this moment his mother returned, and telling me in a kind 
Toice she hoped I would not think her unkind, but that her 
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BOH had been talldng alreftdj too long, she begged me to 
come again whenever I liked. 

'^ I wished Eatoliffe good-bye. 

" He said, ' I hope yon tviH come and see me sometimes, 
but it is not likely I should remain here muoh longer. I 
trust we may meet again itf a better world than this. And 
will you make this my message to any of them who may ask 
for me ? ' 

" My visit to Batcliffe did not tend to lessen my thought- 
fulness. It was strange, I thought, that he should have 
spoken about a tree, and its being, not uprooted and cqjrried 
away, and forgotten, like the one that had been in my mind, 
but transplanted, and kept alive for ever. 

" I can*t tell you what an impression that visit to Rat- 
cliffe made on my mind. I never saw him again. He died 
two days afterwards. I helped to carry him to the grave, 
chosen, not as the others were, because I had been one of his 
fiivourite companions at College, but because I had been the 
last to see him, and his mother said he had spoken constantly 
of me during the last two days of his life. 

'' I must not tell you more about my last few months at 
• College. They were very busy ones, for I Was preparing for 
my final examination, and had to study constantly. Other 
thoughts would sometimes press eagerly into my mind. The 
sight of llatcliffe^s grave, which we passed every Sunday on 
our way to church, or of that particular spot in the grove 
where the young trees were growing up fast around the place 
where the large tree had stood, would bring vividly be- 
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fore my memoiy the feelings of that day when I came 
home 80 thoughtful from my walk, and went to see Batcliffe. 
But these feelings were always set aside, and, as usual, I gave 
myself heart and soul to my studies. I gained all I wanted 
to gain. My name stood first on the list. And very proud 
I went home to my mother's for a short time, to be, as usual, 
praised, admired, and flattered, and then a few months after- 
wards I embarked in earnest upon the sea of life. Some 
day I will tell you more about my early sailings on that 
perilous voyage, but now I must not Imger. You know how 
I went abroad, and how success followed me everywhere. I 
have often thought since that success was the particular 
snare which the great enemy prepared for my soul, knowing 
as he well does the disposition of each, and that this was the 
pit-fall into which one of my character was most likely to 
fall. I grew proud and ambitious, most eager to get on in 
my profession, and to rise higher and higher, but not happy, 
no,, Edith," — ^for Edith's large dark eyes were fixed upon her 
father's face, — " not happy. 

" I had never felt really happy or contented since the 
day I went to see Batcliffe. Every night I lay down to rest 
with the feeling that I had gained all I had tried to gain, and 
yet that there was a void at my heart, an empty place which it 
seemed as if nothing could fill, and often when the world was 
at its brightest, and others congratulated me and envied me, 
it all seemed so dark and dreary that I looked back with 
envy upon young Batcliffe, lying pale and worn upon his 
sofa, with that bright, heavenly expression of face, and going 
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out of this cold, mocking world at peace with Gt)d, and him* 
self, and everybody else. 

" At length I came to the conclusion that Eatcliffe was 
happy and satisfied, because he was religious, and that I was 
unhappy and dissatisfied because I was not religious. 

" So I thought I would change. I threw my whole mind 
into it, and worked as hard to become religious as ever I had 
worked to become honoured and to gain wealth. I went to 
church regularly, and to the sacrament, and made our men 
do so also. I interested myself about the school, and looked 
after the poor, and did all I thought other people did, who 
were, as I wished to be, very religiou& But I did not suc- 
ceed. The dissatisfied feeling still remained in my mind* 
The empty place in my heart was empty still. It seemed as 
if nothing could fill that void. It was just at this time thai 
we were ordered to Malta, and then a new era began in my 
existence." 

Colonel Comewall paused, as if the remembrance of that 
time almost overpowered him, and neither of the girls asked 
him to go on, for they knew that it was at Malta that their 
father had first known their mother, and they felt that it 
must cost him no small effort to speak of that time. 

They waited silently until he continued speaking. " You 
know that it was then I first became acquainted with your 
mother. We were distant connections, as you know, and I 
had letters of introduction to her father, who held a high 
situation in the island. He received me most kindly, and 
we became very intimate. H was my first acquaintance 
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with a truly pious family. They were unlike any people I 
had ever seen before. Anything like the happiness, the 
peace, the social cheerfulness of that household I had never 
yet seen ; I had often dreamt of such things, but now I saw 
them realized. And the presiding spirit of all seemed to be 
your mother, the eldest of the family. 

" I had not been at Malta many weeks before she who 
was the principal mover in that happy household became the 
one object of my thoughts and affections. The one ambition 
of my life then became to gain her regard, and in this I 
hoped to succeed, for we had many tastes and feelings in 
common. For the first time in my life I was disappointed. 
I threw my whole heart and soul into my endeavour, as I had 
never done before, but I did not gain the object I desired. 
I proposed for your mother, and was refused." 

The girls looked up in surprise. 

" Oh, papa ! " exclaimed Alice. 

" Yes, Alice, I was refused. I did not then know why, 
for many little things had led me to imagine that your 
mother liked me, but I knew why afterwards, and could see 
a yet higher reason in another mind than your dear mother's. 
She saw that my heart was not given to God, that she held 
the first place in my thoughts, and she would neither take 
that place which rightfully belonged to God, nor could she 
join herself in marriage to one who was not, like herself, the 
servant of Jesus, whose object was not, as hers was, the 
glory of the Saviour. She knew that two cannot walk to- 
gether unless they be agreed, and that she could not have 
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given her hand to me without alienating her heart from God. 
It was a bitter tria], bat it was a blessed one, one of those 
chastenings, and how many they are, which seem grievous at 
the time, but afterwards, when we are exercised thereby, 
yield. the peaceable fruits of righteousness. That trial 
brought me to God. I saw everything in a new light, — ^my- 
self, the world, sin, and the Saviour. 

'^ I left Malta immediately afterwards, and did not return 
for years, and I cannot tell you all I went through during 
that time, but when some time afterwards I returned, I was 
a changed man. I knew it myself, and your mother knew it 
too, and when I again ventured to propose for her, I was 
no longer refused. We were married, and came home to 
England, and firom her I learned many a holy lesson. She 
first led me to see the ruling fault of my character, and from 
her I learnt that happiness is not given to us /or our work, 
but that it is given to us in our work, when that work is 
done from love to Him who has done all and everything for 
us. She taught me how to work aright, and — but I cannot 
tell you all she taught me, nor all she would have taught 
you, if God, in His wisdom which is beyond our poor under- 
standing, had not seen fit to take her from both you and me, 
when it would seem to our short sight we most needed her to 
remain with us." 

Colonel Comewall stopped speaking ; Alice's quiet weep- 
ing could no longer be restrained, and leaning her head 
against her father's knee, she sobbed aloud, while Edith's 
fifcce was more still and pale than before. 
2* 
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The dock stniek twelve, and the soimd reminded Adr 
fiiiher that it was not an hour for those yonng creatures to be 
up. 

^' There is twdve o'clock," he said, " and you still Dp> 
and with a fatiguing day before you to-morrow. It was very 
wrong of me to keep jovt talking, I did not intend to tell you 
so much, but I was led on and on, and we shall not have an 
opportunity of talking together for a very long time. But 
now you really must go to bed. Alice, dear child," and 
he raised her head, '* indeed you must not give way, you 
know you promised you would not. And I have a present to 
give you both, my parting present, and I want you to look 
at it." 

Colonel Gomewall drew from his pocket two morocco 
cases, and gave one to' each of his children. Alice had en- 
deavoured to compose herself, and had dried her tears, but 
they fell agun abundantly as she opened the case, and looked 
upon the likeness of her mother, encircled with a lock of her 
fiur hair. 

She could not thank her father, but left all thanks to 
Edith, who threw her arms around his neck, and said, '' Oh, 
thank you, thank you, dear papa. It was the only thing 
we wanted, Alice and I have so often wished that we had a 
picture of dear mamma justiike yours." 

'^ I need not tell you to look at it often. I hope I need 
not tell you to let it remind you of all that your mother was 
herself, and of all that she most wished you to be. Oh, 
Edith, oh, Alice, when your father returns to England, after 
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his long weary absence, should it please Ood to spare his 
life, let him find his children all that the ohildren of sach a 
mother ought to be. And now good-night, God bless joo, 
and keep you in His care." 

Oh, what a '^ good-night " that was ! the last they should 
give that beloved father for so many years. 

Alice hung about his neck, and seemed as if she could 
not leaye him, until Edith drew her away, telling her that 
*' Papa as well as they, needed some resf 

And together they went to the room which had been 
prepared for them. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



**Kow in thy youth beseech of Him 

Who gireth, upbraiding not, 
That His light in thy heart beo<Kn0 not dim. 

And His loye be nnforgot ; 
And thy God in the darkest of days will be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee.'* 

BZBNAKD BASTOH. 



Ths day before had been bright and pleasant as days in 
September often are. But the next morning was cloudy 
and dreary, and the cold damp air which blew into Edith's 
and Alice's room when they opened their window, brought 
with it a feeling of the coming winter. 

" It is a dreary day," said Alice. 

" I am glad of it," replied Edith, " I like the weather to 
be miserable when one is miserable one's self. I hate to be 
feeling wretched, and to see everything bright around me. 
It. just seems as if the sun were mocking at one, and shining 
away up in the sky, as if in contempt of our griefs and 
troubles down below." 

" But it won't be a nice day for papa's journey to Ports- 
mouth," said Alice, " and if this wind increases, ho will have 
very disagreeable weather for embarking, and getting out of 
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ihe OhanneL I wonder if papa is up, Edith ? He ordered 
breakfast at eight, and it is nearly seren now. Do let us 
make haste not to keep him waiting." 

« Oh, here's Dawson," said Edith, « she will help ns. 
Do you know, Dawson, if papa is up ? " 

Dawson said " Yes he was, and in the sitting-room, but 
he had told her not to call her young ladies, for they had 
sat up late the night before; he had desired her to say they 
need not hurry, he could wait untH half-past eight." They 
did hurry, however, for they would not leave their father 
alone, and it was not long before they joined him at the 
breakfast-table. **" 

The form of breakfast was gone through, but if last 
night no one had felt any inclination to eat, their appetites 
had certainly not improved since then, and though each 
pressed upon the other the toast, and eggs, and rolls that 
stood upon the table, they had remained untasted when the 
waiter came to remove the things. 

Colonel Comewall desired that if any one came for him, 
they might be shown into another room, as he should be 
engaged for a short time, and did not wish to be disturbed. 
And when the waiter had left the room, he begged Alice to 
call Dawson, that they might all join in prayer. The 121st 
Psalm was read in a voice of deep earnestness, which neither 
of the girls ever forgot, and then the father commended his 
children to the keeping of that God of Israel, whose watch* 
fhl eye never slumbereth nor sleepeth, and prayed for a 
blessing both upon them and on the faithful friend who had 
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watched orer them from childhood, and who he thanked 
God was to be with them still. 

When they rose £rom their knees, Edith, as well as 
Alice, was orercome hj her tears, whilst Dawson hurried 
from the room that no one might see what she was feeling. 
Colonel Oomewall himself was outwardly calm, he had 
passed through too many deep waters not to have learned 
that secret which is only known to those who have gone 
through much suffering, how to close the flood-gates upon 
the deep tide of feeling which must not pass beyond the heart 
into the stream of outward expression. But the firmly-set 
mouth and the exiareme paleness of his face showed plainly 
how deeply he was feeling, and' when Edith and Alice fol- 
lowed Dawson into the next room, he was thankful to have 
those few moments to himself, for he could not have spoken 
to them. 

The cab drove to the door. The bell was rung, and the 
waiter desired to tell the young ladies that Colonel Corne- 
wall was ready. Boxes were brought down, cloaks put on, 
a few moments of bustle and hurry, and then they were all 
on their way to St John's Wood. 

No one spoke during the drive, but the thoughts of each 
were busy. The expression of Edith's face betokened the 
nature of her thoughts. They wer6 of unmingled regret, 
sorrow, and disappointment. She had deeply felt her 
mother's death, and the one thought that had brought 
her comfort was that for the future she should be her father's 
chief support and comforter. During her mother's long 
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illness, the principal part of the hoosehold duties had natu« 
rally deyolved on her, and, young as she was, she had proved 
herself fully equal to the charge intrusted to her. Thought- 
ful and discerning by nature, with a clear head, a retentive 
memory, and great energy and decision of character, many 
had wondered to see with what success she had for months 
kept house so carefully, that during the whole of her mother's 
illness nothing had been allowed to fall into disorder. 
Edith was fully aware of the admiration she excited, and 
valued it highly^ she dearly loved importance, and quite 
expected to retain her position in her Other's household, and 
to become at sixteen as fully her own mistress as though she 
had been grown up. But Colonel Comewall was alive to 
the ruling faults in his child's character, and knew that by 
keeping her with him now, deprived as she would be of her 
mother's judicious influence, and exposed to the admiration 
of foolish and ill-judging friends, these faults would naturally 
become so fostered and strengthened that it would be almost 
a matter of impossibility to uproot them, and she would 
become an imperious, haughty^ and over-bearing character. 
There was nothing to be done but to send both her and her 
gentle, loving younger sister to Mrs. Clifton's school. It 
was a sad trial for poor Edith's pride, and as she dwelt upon 
it now, her feelings were all of sorrow and vexation. 

Not so Alice. Much as she grieved at parting with her 
father, still there was something in the thought of the new 
life which was to begin for her to-day which was not un- 
pleasing. Ever since her mother's death, Alice's gentle, de- 
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pendent nature had felt the want of some one to lean upon, 
some stronger and wiser mind than her own, to whom she 
might look for guidance and counsel as she had ever done to 
her own dear mother; and at the sight of Mrs. Clifton's 
kind face, the hope had sprung up in her heart, that now 
perhaps the absent place might be — not filled, for it seemed 
to Alice as if no other friend could ever fill such a void as 
that, — ^but as if she might now perhaps find a friend whose 
love and counsel would lead her to feel less bitterly the lone- 
liness of her situation. Besides, Edith and she, although 
only sisters, had never been as intimate as the nearness of 
their ages would have warranted. The fault, Alice had al- 
ways thought, lay in herself, in her inferiority to her elder 
sister. Edith was so much cleverer, so much wiser, so much 
better than she was. It was not to b^ expected that she 
should lay aside her more serious occupations and studies to 
attend tp her younger sister's more childish ideas and fancies. 
So that Alice had often longed for some young companion 
who would be able to enter more faOj into her feelings than 
Edith could be expected to do, — some one who, like herself, 
would find it difficult always to do right, and give her mind 
to study and work, and who would sympathize in her many 
follies and weaknesses. Perhaps she might meet with such 
a one at school, and if so, it would be very pleasant. These 
thoughts were in Alice's mind as they drove towards Mrs. 
Clifton's, and hope was mingled with sadness in the expres- 
sion of her countenance. Colonel Cornewall thought, as he 
watched her face, that he had never seen her look so like her 
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mother. And when he torned his eyes from her to Edith, it 
struck him that perhaps she looked now as he himself most 
have done in the days when, proud, energetic, and ambitious, 
he was seeking what he had not found. 

The cab stopped at the gate of a large and comfortable 
house, which stood back from the road in a small garden. 
The loud bell was rung, and the heavy gate opened to admit 
Colonel Oomewall, his children, and the faithful Dawson. 
It closed again with a loud noise. It seemed to Edith like 
the sound of a prison-gate, shutting her out from the world 
beyond, and with it from all liberty and independence. To 
Alice it seemed like a protecting voice, warning off tho dan- 
gers and snares of the outer world, and introducing her into 
a new sphere of hope and happiness. 

Colonel Cornewall's time was very limited, and perhaps 
it was as well that there should be no more time for any last 
words, or for many parting embraces. He could but fold 
them tenderly in his arms, repeat again the earnest prayer 
that God would watch over them and keep them ever in His 
care, and then with a few words of thanks and friendship to 
Mrs. Clifton, and of parting kindness to Dawson, he was 
gone. 

Mrs. Clifton left the sisters for a little time alone with 
Dawson, thinking rightly that their grief would find freer 
vent with no stranger eye to look upon it, and that Dawson 
would best know how to comfort the sorrow of those whom 
she had loved and tended from childhood. 

When she returned to them, and offered to show them 
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their rooms, and to introduce them to their yonng com- 
panions, she was struck by the different manner in which each 
accepted her offer. There were no signs of tears on Edith's 
face, but it was pale and grave, and she rose with an expres- 
sion at once of pride and indifference to follow Mr& Clifton. 
Alice's face was wet with tears, but a bright smile. passed 
over it at the sound of the kind voice which addressed her, 
and she rose quickly and gratefully. 

The house was roomy and most comfortable, and quite 
unlike all Alice's ideas of school. 

They went into the large, well-furnished dining-room, 
and into the library, which was a very pleasant room, lined 
with book-shelves, and opening into the garden. Mrs. Clif- 
ton said the girls might come here whenever they liked, and 
that there were no books in the shelves to which she was not 
willing that they should have free access. ^^ The girls are 
in the study now," she added, " preparing for their French 
master ; we had better see the bedrooms, and then we shall 
join them there." 

What pleasant bedrooms those were I In no room were 
there more than two beds, such pretty white beds, and every- 
where around was comfort. 

Edith and Alice shared the same room, and even Daw- 
son's careful eye failed to discover any fault in it. To Alice's 
delight, it looked upon the garden, and although but few of 
the summer flowers now adorned it, there was a pleasant 
look in the green shrubs and neatly-rolled walks, and it was 
far pleasanter to look down upon them than upon the dusty 
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high road with its ceaseless train of cabs and carriages. So 
Alice and Dawson both thought, and the expression of their 
faces showed their satisfaction. 

Edith's countenance, however, expressed nothing but 
proud indifference to everything around her, as she silently 
followed Mrs. Clifton from room to room, until she led them 
through a passage into the large study, where the other girls 
were assembled preparing for their French master. There was 
something cheering in the sight of those busy, happy-looking 
young faces, seated around a table which stood in the middle 
of the large, comfortably-furnished room, one end of which 
was taken up by a long low bookcase, while in different parts 
stood the piano, and harp, and globes, and all around were 
writing-desks, and work-boxes, and the various other signs 
of young people's different occupations. 

Alice liked the appearance of busy life which the room 
presented, and she looked with interest upon the girls who 
would in future be the daily companions of her toils and 
pleasures. 

They were six in number. Two sisters, whe were twins, 
Alice thought, from their similarity of size and appearance, 
were copying or translating something from the same book ; 
Mrs. Clifton introduced them as Julia and Marion Carter, 
gentle, fair-haired girls, who looked as if they could not be 
otherwise than pleasant amiable companions. Two other 
sisters were there also, Anna Maitland, a tall, good-looking 
girl of seventeen, and her little sister Lucy, a child of 
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eleven, who sat close to her elder sister's side, and looked 
up timidly at the sight of strangers. 

There was one girl sitting apart from the rest, appa- 
rently quite absorbed in her writing, whose appearance 
arrested even Edith's attention, and caused her for the 
first time to feel as if she could take an interest in some- 
thing in that house. She was a very striking looking girl, 
about Edith's own age, and old looking* for her years, 
though not tall for her age. Her thick dark hair was 
taken back from her face, and showed to full advantage 
the regularity of her features, and the determined expres- 
sion which marked her whole countenance. No one could 
look even casually upon her without remarking the pecu- 
liarly firm expression of the dark eyes, and small but firmly- 
set mouth. She just looked up when Mrs. Clifton and the 
two girls entered the room, and having given the strangers 
one hurried glance of scrutiny, just such a glance as Edith 
herself would have given under similar circumstances, she 
returned to her writing without seeming to concern herself 
any further about them. Mrs. Clifton, however, addressed 
her by name, and she laid down her pen, and rose to be 
introduced to Edith and Alice, as Dora Milford. This 
over, she resumed her seat and her pen, and seemed en- 
tirely to forget their presence. 

One little girl alone now remained a stranger by name, 
and she was the one of all the others in whom Alice felt 
interested, simply because she was dressed, IJke herself, in 
deep mourning, and had such a sad quiet look upon her 
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little pale face, that it seemed to Alice to tell a whole story, 
full of interest and sorrow. 

* " Come to me, Minnie dear," said Mrs. Clifton, and the 
girls remarked that, gentle as her Toice always was, it 
assumed a tone of still greater gentleness in speaking to this 
little pale girl ; ^^ come here, Minnie, and make friends with 
these two young ladies, they know some of your friends, 
and have been living in your old home." 

Little Minnie came very quietly and somewhat slowly, — 
she looked as if she could not do anything otherwise than 
quietly and slowly, — and stood by Mrs. Clifton's side, with 
her large dark eyes — Alice thought she had never seen such 
large dark eyes before — ^fixed on the girls, while Mrs. Clif- 
ton told them she was little Minnie Carpenter, and had 
come from India many years ago, and since then had lived 
for a long time in the same place which Edith and Alice 
had just left. 

'^ I dare say," she added, " she wOl soon find some ques* 
tions to ask you about her old home, but Minnie is not a 
great talker at any time ; " and Mrs. Clifton looked kindly 
at little Minnie, who smiled, and said, '^ I shall like to hear 
about my home." 

" And Edith and Alice will tell you a great deal about 
it, I am sure," said Mrs. Clifton, "but now they must go 
to their room, and prepare for dinner. It wDl be ready 
directly." 

Edith and Alice went to their room, where they found 
Dawson unpacking the black trunks, which she had packed 
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quite as carefully as though they had been going with then: 
papa to foreign oountries, and arranging all their things in 
the neat chests of drawers. 

Dawson was evidently quite content, and when the door 
closed upon Mrs. Clifton, she expressed her satisfaction to 
her young ladies — ''We]ll I never was inside a school 
before, but if all schools are like this one, I don't think the 
young ladies that go to them are very much to be pitied. 
It is a beautiful house. Miss Alice, and all so comfortably 
furnished, and everything just like home. If my own dear 
mistress had had the fitting up of this room she could not 
have made it more comfortable. I am sure we have every 
reason to be pleased, and very gratefiil too." 

" Yes, indeed we have," said Alice. " I never thought 
I could have felt half so happy or so hopeful at the idea of 
living here, as I do now," 

But Edith felt neither happy nor hopeful. 

Leaning against the window-sill, she gazed vacantly 
upon the flower-beds below, and could only feel that she 
was at school. The house might be very pleasant, Mrs. 
Clifton very kind, but it was school for all of that, and at 
school there ^could be no liberty. And a^ for the girls, 
ihey were school-girls, and as such, doubtless, full of folly 
and nonsense, girls always were silly, ridiculous companions, 
and never cared for reading or study, or anything but vanity 
and folly ! But just as Edith came to this sweeping conclu- 
sion in her own mind, the remembrance of Dora Milford's 
determined face and haughty dark eyes crossed her mind, 
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and led her to think that such a countenance as that could 
scarcely belong to a weak, unsettled character. " I wonder 
what sort of a girl she is ? " she thought, ^< qleyer, I am 
sure, she never could look like that if she were not clever, 
and then she has such a high, broad forehead, and such 
depth and intelligence in her eyes. Yes, I am sure she is 
clever! and proud, any one can see that in her haughty 
manner, and the scornful sort of way in which she turns 
down the comers of her mouth. She just looked up at 
us, and then turned away as if we were not worth a second 
thought, I dare say she thinks we are as silly as no doubt 
she finds the rest of her companions ; those two Garters for 
instance, they look as if they had not an idea between them, 
and that Miss Maitland, with her pretty face, I dare sa^ 
she thinks of nothing else all day. But this Dora Milford, 
I should like to find out what she knows and what she can 
do. I wonder what she was writing in that book which 
seemed to interest her so much ? '' 

And Edith remembered Mrs. Graham's praises of her 
own talents, and how she had said that few girls, of nine* 
teen were so highly educated as she was, and the thought 
arose in her mind that it would be rather pleasant to 
measure her own powers with those of a clever girl, such 
as she felt sure Dora Milford must be, and perhaps subdue 
the pride of that haughty countenance by proving herself to 
be superior to her. 

Meanwhile Alice was telling Dawson all about Mionie 
Carpenter. 
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" She is Buoh a sweet looking little thing, Dawson," she 
said, " I am sure jou will love her directly you see her ; she 
is so pale and thin, I am sure she ean^t be strong. You 
know papa told us she had lost both her parents, but that 
was some time ago, I think she must have lost some near 
relation since then, for she is dressed in such reiy deep 
mourning." 

^'I know who she is quite well, Miss Alice," replied 
Dawson, '^ and if she is like her mamma, she must be a 
yery sweet young lady. Her papa was quartered in the 
same place with us for some time, though it^s too long ago 
for you to remember, and I recollect well when this little girl 
was born. I believe your mamma told me that her mother 
was never strong after. It^s my opinion, Miss Alice, your 
dear mamma was very useful to that young lady, for I re- 
member how, when she was ill, she used to go and sit for 
hours with her, and often she would bring the little girl 
home to our house, and keep her with us, nursing her and 
playing with her, because she used to say her own mamma 
was not strong enough to do so. So you see. Miss Alice, 
you and little Miss Carpenter have met before, though' 
neither of you can remember it. You could not have been 
more than three or four years old, and she had scarcely 
learned to run alone when they were ordered away. I used 
often to ask about them afterwards, and my mistress often 
told me that she had had letters from Mrs. Carpenter, and 
that she kept very weak and delicate, but had her mind so 
fixed on heavenly things that it was quite a pleasure to hear 
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from her. And I remember when she died. Major Carpen- 
ter wrote your mamma a long letter abo^t how happy she 
was, and how much she had spoken of yonr dear mamma on 
her death-bed, and your mamma read me parts of the letter, 
because I had known the poor young lady well, and had 
always taken interest in her and her little l^by." 

" I dare say," said Alice, " it was mamma who advised 
little Minnie's papa to send her to Mrs. CHfton's." 

" Most likely it was, Miss," said Dawson, " and I^am 
sure you will be great friends together, if it is only because 
your mamma and hers were great friends too." 

All Dawson had told her served considerably to strengthen 
the interest which Alice already felt in little Minnie Car- 
penter, and when she and Edith joined the rest of the party 
at dinner, she was glad to find that Minnie's place was next 
her own. 

The afternoon continued so rainy that there could be no 
going out, and after the French lesson was over, during which 
Edith and Alice had been sitting working in the study, as 
they were not to begin their studies until the following week, 
Mrs. Clifton left all the girls together, in order, she said, 
that they might become better acquainted with each other. 
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"Yet even in youth oompanioiiIeflB I stood. 
Am a lone forest bird ^mldflt ocean's foam; 
For me the silver cords of brotherhood 

Were early loosed ; the voices firom my home 
Passed one by one, and melody and mirth 
Left me a dreamer by a aUent hearth."— Mb8. Hxhaks. 



The only one of the girls, howeyer, with whom Edith 
Gornewall felt the slightest inclination to make acquaintance 
was Dora Milford, and there did not seem much probability 
just at present of this wish being gratified. 

Edith was a great deal too proud herself to make the 
first advances, and as for Dora, no sooner had Mrs. Olifton 
finished speaking, and left the study, than she seemed en- 
tirely to forget that there were such people as Edith and 
Alice Oomewall in the room. She quietly put away her 
papers in her desk, placed the desk on a side-table, and 
taking down a book from the shelves, established herself 
comfortably in a distant window, and began to read, evi- 
dently looking upon a half-holiday as a very good opportu- 
nity for indulging a quiet reading. 

Edith went on with her work at first, but she felt as if 
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all the girls were looking at her, and expecting her to talk, 
and perceiving that Annai Maitland was very anxious to 
begin a conversation in which she did not feel any inclina- 
tion to join, she shut her work-box, and following Dora's ex- 
ample, took a book, but she could not succeed in fixing her 
attention upon it ; she was quite angry with herself for feel- 
ing so provokingly interested in Dora Milfard, but every 
now and then, in spite of her own efforts not to do so, she 
found her eyes wandering towards the comer where iTora 
sat quietly reading, and her curiosity was excited to know 
what Dora could find so interesting in the book, the leaves 
of which she was turning over so rapidly. 

Anna Maitland, perceiving that Edith Comewall was not 
a very accessible sort of girl, tried her powers upon Alice, 
and finding that it was very easy to succeed with her, had 
entered into quite a lively conversation with her, when a 
servant came to say that some ladies were waiting to see Miss 
Maitland in the drawing-room, and Mrs. Clifton had desired 
that she might go to them. 

Alice, however, was not sorry to part with her new friend, 
for although she had been chatting with her very pleasantly, 
she was longing all the while to make further acquaintance 
with little Minnie, who was drawing at the large table ; and 
as soon as Anna Maitland left the room, Alice went and 
sat by her, before any of the other girls should come to take 
Anna's place. 

" How nicely you draw 1 " said Alice, for she was struck 
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by little Minnie's profioienoy, " you most have learnt a long 
time." 

Little Minnie blushed crimson, half from shyness at 
being spoken to by a stranger, and half from pleasure at 
being praised, for Minnie's chief happiness lay in her draw- 
ings. 

' Alice repeated her adiniration of the drawing, and 
Minnie, emboldened by the peculiar softness of Alice's voice 
and the gentle expression of her face, looked up timidly, and 
said, " I haye not learnt very long, at least not from a master. 
I used to draw a great deal when I was at home with papa." 

" And did your papa teach you ? " asked Alice. 

" No," said Minnie, " he did not teach me. I don't think 
he knew how to draw himself, but he liked to see me draw, 
and always praised my drawings, and he used to tell me how ' 
well my mamma drew, and show me some of her pretty 
drawings, and I used to try so much to do mine well to please 
him." 

" My mamma knew your mamma very well," said Alice, 
" and she loved her very much." 

Little Minnie's shyness seemed to disappear when Alice 
said these words in a tone of winning gentleness, and laying 
down her pencil, she pushed aside her drawing, and looking 
eagerly up into Alice's face, said, " Did she ? oh, I am so 
glad. Where is your mamma now ? " 

" In the same bealitifal plac^where your mamma is, Min- 
nie," replied Alice, "they are both living together in 
Heaven with Jesus and the holy angels." 
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" And your papa ? is he there too? " 

" No," said Alice, " but he is going a very long way of^ 
we shall not see him again for many years." 

" But he will come back," said Minnie, in such a voice of 
Badness that it made Alice's heart ache to hear her, ^^ you 
will see him again. A few years will soon pass away, and 
th«i, though you cannot have your mamma with you, your 
papa will come back, you will have him again. But my papa 
wiU never come back to me either. They are both gone — 
haihy^ she repeated. " I shall never have a papa or a mam- 
ma again." 

" Oh, you must not say that, Minnie," said Alice. " I 
can't bear to hear you talk likg that," and she drew the 
little girl nearer to her, and spoke in a low, sweet voice, so 
that only Minnie might hear. " You know what you have 
JQst said to me, and I say it quite as truly to you. A few 
years will soon pass away, and then, Miimie, if you are good 
and holy, as your papa and mamma were, you know you will 
see them again, for you will go to them in Heaven, though 
they will not come back to you on earth." 

But Alice's words did not seem to comfort Minnie. 
" Heaven is such a long way off," she said, " such a very long 
way off. I can't fancy anything about it. And even if I 
were to be good enough to go there one day, I am only such 
a little girl now, and I may have to live so many, many 
years, always wanting my papa and mamma, and never able 
to see them." 

Poor Alice scarcely knew what to say, and yet she longed 
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to say something which might comfort this aching litde 
heart, for it was very sad to see all joy taken away from the 
heart of childhood ; it seemed to Alice something quite un- 
natural, for her own early childhood had been one of nn- 
clouded brightness, and she had neyer thought before how 
sad it must be when the clouds gather thick and fast quite 
early in the day, and not only obscure the evening hours, 
but eren before noon-day, in the early morning take all 
brightness away. 

" My papa and mamma are both gone too, Minnie," she 
said, '^ not to the same place, indeed, for mamma has gone 
home to heayen, and she will neyer again know any more 
trouble or sickness, and papa has gone to a distant country, 
where the climate is so bad that we shall always be uneasy 
about him all the time he is away from us, and he will have 
a very hard life out there, and perhaps be ill, with no one 
to nurse him." 

'^ But he will write to you," urged Minnie, '^ and you will 
get his letters, and write letters back to him, and that will 
make the distance appear much less great, but I shall never 
hear about my papa and mamma, and they will never hear 
about me. It seems to me that if they were anywhere — any- 
where^ however far away, if it were only in this world, that 
I could stop at school patiently, and think about seeing them 
again." 

^' But Minnie," said Alice, '' I wish you could only sec 
the truth, and then it would make you so much happier. 
Heaven is not so feur away. It is quite near, when Gh}d 
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teaches us bow to see ii And yon can hear all abont you 
papa and mamma whenever you like. Tou know it is writ- 
ten all about the place where they are now, and the people 
who are living there, in the Bible, and we may read about it 
whenever we wish." 

But, earnestly as Alice endeavoured to do so, she could 
say nothing which was of any comfort to poor little Minnie, 
and it was a relief to her when the door was opened by a 
servant, who told the girls that tea was ready in the dining- 
room. 

No one was disinclined to obey the summons, for the 
light was rapidly disappearing from the room. 

Pora Milford, still absorbed in her book, had turned her 
chair with its back to the window, so as to make the most 
of the little light that remained. Marion Carter, who had 
been practising at the piano, much to Alice's satisfaction, as 
it enabled her to carry on her little conversation with 
Minnie with less fj^ar of being overheard, had long since 
closed her music-book, and was playing from memory. 

The two Maitlands had not returned since they had 
been summoned to their friends in the drawing-room. Julia 
Carter had taken her desk into another window, and had 
been straining her eyes during the last quarter of an hour 
to finish the description she, was giving her sisters at home 
of Edith and Alice Corxfewall, before they should be called 
to tea, while Edith, neither knowing nor caring that she was 
at that moment being described by one of her new com- 
panions as " a good-looking girl, with dark eyes and hair, 
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but eyidentlj ycry proud mnd disagreeable," had for some 
time given up ihe pretence of reading, and was sitting back 
in her low chair, apparently asleep, but in reality absorbed 
in what Alice used to call " one of Edith's brown studies," 
her busy mind wandering about restlessly and unweariedly, 
while she neither spoke nor moved. 

They found Mrs. Clifton waiting for them at the head 
of the long table on which tea was prepared, and Edith and 
Alice were surprised to perceive how much of the freedom 
of home prevailed at that pleasant meal, and how little there 
was of that restraint which they had always fancied must be 
one great drawback to school life. 

Mrs. Clifton talked pleasantly herself on all sorts of 
subjects, and encouraged the girls to talk freely also, and, 
before tea was ended, Alice had quite forgotten that it was 
her first day among strangers, she felt already so much at 
home; while even Edith, although she could not make up 
her mind to join in the conversation, could not help feeling 
interested in a great deal that was said. It quite surprised 
her to see how even such apparently silly girls as Marion and 
Julia Carter, when drawn out by Mrs. Clifton, could be made 
to take a part in rational and interesting conversation. 

As soon as tea "was over, Mrs. Clifton said they might 
get their work, and they would have their usual reading, it 
would be much pleasanter for Edith and Alice to get into 
the ways of the house at once, and would make them feel 
more at home. ^ 

So the table was soon covered with work-boxes and 
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work-baskets, while Mrs. Clifton herself began the reading, 
afterwards passing the book round in torn to all the girls. 
It was a deeper work than Edith would hare imagined some 
of those present were capable of understanding, but when- 
ever they came to any passage which was more than usually 
difficult, Mrs. Clifton explained the matter in so clear a 
manner that it was at once reduced to the comprehension 
of the readers. Various questions were asked by Mrs. 
Clifton, and Edith observed that the most difficult were 
always addressed to Dora Milford. Mrs. Clifton avoided 
asking either Alice or herself many questions, and Edith 
was glad of it, for with all her pride, she was shy, too, and, 
never having been accustomed to school, did not fiincy being 
obliged to answer, with the eyes of all the other girls fixed 
on her. 

At length, however, Mrs. Clifton asked Dora Milford a 
question which, evidently to her very great annoyance, she 
could not answer, — ^Mrs. Clifton just looked round the table, 
clearly not expecting a reply to such a question from any 
one else but Dora, but Edith had remarked the look of 
vexation which had passed over Dora's countenance, and 
the crimson colour, half of shame, and half of anger, which 
had mantled in her cheek, as she was forced to betray her 
ignorance before strangers, and the temptation to take 
advantage of this first opportunity of humbling her pride 
was too great to be resisted, she looked up from her work, 
and in a few clear words supplied an answer to the question. 

Mrs. Clifton looked at her with pleased surprisa ''Yery 
3* 
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well, indeed," ske said; ^^hsre joa ever Btudied Qaa work 
before?" 

'' No," Edith replied, << never, bnt they had read other 
books on the same snbjeet" 

She scarcely, howeyer, remarked the gratification which 
her clear answer to so difficolt a question had afforded Mrs. 
Clifton, for she was occupied in observing the effect which 
it had produced on Dora Milford, — ^the colour had deepened 
in her cheek, while the first sudden look of surprise which 
she gave when Edith began to speak had been exchanged 
for one half of annoyance and half of contempt 

Edith felt that she had gained her point long before she 
expected to do so, and with very little trouble to herself 

Dora Milford evidently felt that she was no longer the 
only clever girl in the school 

Little Minnie Carpenter sat quietly'listeniug to all that 
was going on, she certainly listened, and must have under- 
stood more than might have been expected from one so 
young, for when a question was addressed to her she 
generally gave a correct answer, but always in the same 
quiet tone of indifference which marked every word she 
said, and when it happened that she could not answer, she 
just said so, and went on with her work, allowing the 
question to pass without caring in the least whether the 
next girl answered it or not. 

Minnie evidently 'had no heart for anything, — ^lessons, 
work, and play, were all alike to her. If things were to be 
done, she did them, bnt she found no more pleasure in one 
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than in another, all her pleasure had been buried in ihe 
grave with the only people she had ever cared about, her 
father and mother. If she liked drawing better than any 
other pursuit, it was only because it reminded her more of 
her parents than anything else did, and brought more vividly 
to her memory the happy days which had gone by. It was 
very sad to see her. 

Alice thought so, as she watched her little melancholy 
face, and listened to the low mournful tone of her voio& 
And Mrs. Clifton doubtless thought so also, for Alice re- 
marked that she looked at her frequently with an expression 
of longing tenderness, as though she earnestly wished she 
could find some way of comforting that little wounded heart. 

They had family prayers at nine o'clock. The usual 
evening reading was from the eleventh of John, and Mrs. 
Clifton read a short, but Alice thought a very beautiful, 
commentary on the verses which supply the touching 
accounts of our Lord's tender compassion for the mourning 
fEunily of Bethany. It was singularly appropriate to her 
own feelings, and she thought must be quite as much so to 
Minnie's, and felt quite thankful that she should be listen- 
ing to such lovely words of holy comfort. 

But when she looked at little Minnie, who was sitting 
just opposite to her, Alice's heart sank within her again, 
for on Minnie's face was still the same expression of quiet 
indifference. She listened to all that was read, but it did 
not seem to bring any comfort to her heart to know that the 
same Saviour who wept at the grave of Lasarus was now 
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looking down upon her with tenderest sympathy, and was as 
ready now to minister consolation to her, as He was then 
to heal the wonnded hearts of the sorrowing sisters of 
Bethany. Heayenly things and earthly things were power- 
less alike to produce any effect upon that little heart, 
engrossed as it was with the one all-ahsorbing though^t of 
its own loneliness. 

When Alice lay down to rest that night, she could 
scarcely realize the fact that, until that morning, she had 
not known little Minnie Carpenter, at least not to remember 
her, so strong an interest had the mourning child excited in 
her, and so well able did she feel to enter into her feelings. 

Alice was sure that she should herself feel just as Minnie 
did, if it were not that Grod in His mercy had made her to 
know and to feel that the mother she had lost was not dead, 
but only gone before, and that the happy day would surely 
come when she would meet her again, not in this world of 
much care and much sorrow, but in that glorious, happy 
home beyond the skies, where there will be no more weeping 
or tears, where no one will ever more say, " I am sick," and 
from which no one will ever more go out. 

The day had been an exciting one, and Alice found it 
difficult to compose her mind to sleep ; for seyeral hours she 
lay awake, thinking of many different things,— of her father 
going so far away into distant and dangerous lands, — of her 
* mother's happy spirit, freed from all care or anxiety, and re- 
joicing in the Saviour's presence, — of the new life that was 
beginning for her to-day^ with its varied temptations, — of 
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the struggle it might be to her to keep in the narrow path 
in which it was her chief anxiety now to be enabled to walk, 
and of little Minnie Carpenter, and the deep wonnd in her 
heart which she had never yet asked the great Physician to 
heal. 

When- at length Alice's weary eyes closed in sleep, it 
was however with a calm, peaceful expression on her fiioe^ 
for all her thoughts had been mingled with earnest, humble 
prayers, — ^for her father, that the great God, who fills all 
places alike with His ever-watchful presence, might be with 
him in the distant land, and bring him home again in safety 
to his children, — ^for herself, that grace and knowledge might 
be given to her to walk aright in the new paths into which 
God had seen fit to bring her, — ^for Minnie, that she might 
learn to know and love Jesus, and see how ready He was to 
comfort all who turn to Him in sorrow. 

Edith also had been long in going to sleep that night, 
but her thoughts were very different from Alice's. 

School certainly appeared less intensely disagreeable in 
reality than in anticipation. They were evidently to be 
treated much less like children than Edith had fancied would 
be the case. There were much greater signs of liberty, and 
when Edith recalled to mind the busy faces which she had 
seen, when they first entered the school-room that afternoon, 
intent upon the preparations they were making for their 
French master, she fancied that it would be rather pleasant 
to write themes and exercises in competition with other 
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ffi]Bf and then to hear their saperiority pronounced by the 
master. 

Bat the chief thought that occapied Edith's mind was 
the remembrance of Boia Milford's proud countenance, and 
with all her heart she resolved that Dora should find in her 
a riyal who would effectuall j present her ever looking upon 
her again with the sort of contemptuous indifference with 
which she had treated her in the school-room that after- 
noon. A 
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CHAPTEB V. 



"• Yea, from the palaces of Heaven hath Pride cast down his millions. 
Boot up the mandrake from thj heart, though it cost thee blood and groans, 
Or the cherished garden of tbj graces will &de and perish utterly.** 

PbOTXEBIAL PBZLOeOPHT. 



NiNS months only had passed away, and Edith and Alice 
Gomewall were quite as much at home under Mrs. Glifton''s 
roof as any of their young companions. 

Edith no longer thought school a dull, uninteresting 
place. It was true she had not made any friends, she did 
not wish to make any, though when first she came and Mrs. 
Clifton had discovered her superior abilities, she had hoped 
that she might form a friendship with Dora Milford, who 
had hitherto stood alone in the school. But such was not 
the case. 

There was much in their character which was very simi- 
lar. Their minds were very much of the same stamp, their 
talents yery much of the same order. They had many tastes 
and pursuits in common. They might perhaps hare become 
friends, if they had not first become rivals. 

But from the moment when Dora Milford looked up at 
Edith with that look of cold indifference, and then returned 
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to her reading without appearing to think her worth a second 
thought, a feeling of jealous dislike had arisen in Edith's 
mind towards her, and from the moment when Edith had 
quietly supplied a ready and clever answer to the question 
to which Dora could find no reply, that dislike had been re- 
turned by Dora with interest. 

It was now drawing towards the close of the half year, 
and the subject which occupied all the girls' minds was the 
examination which was to take place before they left school 
for their different homes, and the prizes which were to be 
the result of it. 

At first it had been Mrs. Clifton's intention to allow all 
the girls to compete for one prize, which was to be awarded 
to that one who should show most industry and energy in 
pursuing the various studies assigned to her, but afterwards, 
on considering how superior in ability Dora Milford and 
Edith Comewall were to the rest of their companions, she 
changed her intention, and decided on giving three prizes, 
one for which Dora and Edith were to compete together, a 
second for which Alice, the two Carters, and Anna Maitland 
were to try, and a third for the two little ones, Minnie Car- 
penter and little Lucy Maitland. 

Afterwards, when Mrs. Clifton discovered what a subject 
of envy and rivalry this first prize seemed likely to become, 
she regretted the arrangement she had made, and resolved 
never again to allow two such determined, ambitious charac- 
ters as Dora Milford and Edith Comewall to enter the lists 
together. 
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Edith Gornewall had a strong, resolute will, and a power 
of perseverance which nothing seemed able to daunt, and 
which, to Alice at least, appeared truly wonderfuL What- 
ever Edith undertook to do, she did. If she attempted 
anything, whatever difficulties might meet her in the way 
of its accomplishment, Edith would overcome them all, and 
by resolute, persevering determination, succeed in her en- 
deavours. 

It had been so ever since she was an infant Even be- 
fore she could speak, her watchful mother had often directed 
her father's attention to the resolute expression that would 
fix itself upon her baby face, as she sat upon the floor 
amongst her playthings, bent upon building up her bricks, 
or arranging her toys in some particular way, and never 
ceasing her attempts until she had succeeded in her efforts. 
No matter how often she failed, Edith would try and try 
again, and if it happened, which was not often, that it was a 
matter of impossibility for her to carry out her childish at- 
tempts, the failure would cause her to fall into a violent pas- 
sion, which it was no easy matter to subdue. 

There were many things which Edith did not care to at- 
tempt, and she was never inclined to undertake anything in 
which she felt it was not likely she should succeed, but 
when once her energies were aroused, and she had resolved 
upon an undertaking, then she never gave a thought to the 
time or trouble which it would cost her to accomplish it. 
All she felt was that the thing was to be done, and she would 
do it And this was the case now. 
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There was a prise to be given, and she was to gain it. 
No matter how hard the effort might be, she was to gain it. 

Not that Edith cared for the prize itself, — ^thongh it was 
to be one of Mrs. Clifton's own drawings, which to Alice 
would have been a gift of the highest valne, for Mrs. Clif- 
ton's loving care and kindness had long since drawn towards 
her the warmest feelings of Alice's gratefdl heart, — but Dora 
Milford was to be Edith's riyaL 

If she failed, Dora would succeed, and the thougnt of 
this was not to be borne for an instant. The very idea of 
the triumphant look which in such a case Dora's proud face 
would wear, was quite enough to call every energy Edith 
possessed into action, and to bring every power of her mind 
into play. 

To be outdone by any one was horrible. To be outdone 
by Dora Milford would be perfectly intolerable. Therefore 
it was that Edith resolved to exert herself to the very ut- 
most, although, at the same time, her pride led her to deter- 
mine to do so in such a quiet, and apparently indifferent 
manner, that to all eyes, except indeed Mrs. Clifton's, it ap- 
peared as if Edith Comewall cared but little whether the 
prize were won by Dora Milford or by herself. 

" Only one week more," said Alice to her sister, as they 
were dressing one morning in their room, " only one week 
more, and then it will all be settled. Oh, Edith ! I hope it 
is not wrong to wish so very much as I do to win the prize, 
do you think it is ? " 

<< Of course not," replied Edith, somewhat shortly, for 
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Ae was thinking at that moment of two difficult lines of 
Oerman poetry which she had to translate that morning, and 
Alice's question was an interruption to her. 

Alice, however, did not perceive this, and went on with 
the subject, which at that moment was weighing rather 
heavily upon her tender conscience, — "But you know, 
Edith, I can't get it without some one else losing it, and if I 
am pleased, they must be vexed, and it seems wrong to wish 
so much to get pleasure for one's own self, when one knows 
it must bring pain to somebody else, don't you think so ? " 

" I think you are very foolish Alice," replied her sister, 
vexed at having been again interrupted just as she thought 
she had caught the meaning of the troublesome lines which 
had been living in her mind ever since the day before, and 
her vexation perhaps increased by feeling what a contrast 
her sister's tender scrupulous state of mind was to her own. 

" I think you are very foolish," she continued ; " do you 
suppose Mrs. Clifton would give us prizes to try for, if she 
thought it wrong to wish to get them ? I suppose you 
wouldn't try for the prize if you didn't wish to have it, and, 
of course, if you get it, somebody else must lose it." 

" Yes, I know," said Alice ; « I don't think, Edith, you 
quite understand what I mean. I don't think it's wrong to 
wish for the prize, or try for it, only I should like all the 
time I am trying and wishing for myself, to feel that the 
others must be doing so too, and I should like to wish to get 
it, only because it is right to do one's best, and to please 
Mr& Clifton and papa, and not becauser I should like to feel 
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that I have done better than Anna, or Marion, or Jnlia, and 
that thej will be envying me." 

Edith made no answer. She was struck nnpleasantlj by 
the contrast between her sister and hersel£ 

Why did she wish to gain the prize? Did she care 
about the drawing itself? Or did she wish to prove to Mrs. 
Clifton that the trouble she had taken to instruct her during 
the last nine months had not been in vain, but that she had 
profited by it, and made progress in all her studies ? Or 
was it that she longed to bring a feeling of pleasure to her 
father's heart, and was led on to fresh exertions by the 
thought of the smile which would cross his face in his dis- 
tant home, as he opened the letter which told him of his 
child's industry and success ? 

No, none of these feelings found any place in Edith 
Gomewall's heart, as day after day she renewed her efforts 
in pursuit of the desired object. What, then, was her aim ? 
Simply to prove her own superiority, — ^to mortify another's 
pride, — ^to exalt herself in her own opioion, and in that of 
other people. 

The very feelings which Alice dreaded, as her greatest 
enemies, which almost made her wish that there was no prize 
to be contested, and against which she was striving con- 
stantly, were the chief motives of Edith's mind, her principal 
incentives to exertion. Pride, vain-glory, ambition, — thoso 
most useful handmaids of the great enemy, self, — ^werc leading 
Edith on, and keeping her energies in full activity, while as 
Alice saw them in the distance approaching towards her 
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also, she shrank from the sight, and earnestly prayed to be 
delivered from them. 

Edith and Dora were busily engaged the following 
morning in preparing for their examination. The other girls 
were in the school-room, but they were sitting together in 
the library. They had a difficult task to do, — a series of 
questions upon the philosophy of history, in order to 
answer which, much depth of thought was required, as well 
as much knowledge of history and power of research, — and 
Mrs. Clifton had told them they had better take their desks 
into the library, where the books they required for reference 
would be easier of access, and where they would be more 
free from interruption. It was the last work they had to 
do, and that evening all their papers were to be given to 
Mrs. Clifton, in order that she might examine them during 
the following week, and decide on their respective merits. 

Edith worked steadily for nearly an hour, and hoped she 
was succeeding almost beyond her expectations. At length 
she came to a question which caused her to lay down 
her pen, knit her brows, and think deeply. But although 
she thought, and thought, no answer suggested itself to her 
troubled mind. She cast a hurried glance at Dora. She 
was thinking, too, her elbow resting on the table, her head 
leaning on her hand, her dark, earnest eyes fixed upon the 
paper before her. 

Dora also was evidently puzzled. Edith longed to 
know what question was troubling her. She leaned forward 
to see the paper which was before her, and felt sure that 
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Dora's eyes were arrested thus intently upon the same 
question which had so completely piuxled her — ^the last on 
the first page of the sheet which Mrs. Clifton had given 
them to answer. 

Edith's own powers of thought seemed to diminish yet 
more as she made this discovery, for it distracted her mind 
to feel that the same perplexity was occupying Dora's mind 
also, and her eyes wandered continually towards the place 
where Dora sat, so buried in thought, that she never raised 
them once. Dora looked at the paper, then thought, then 
looked again at the paper, then thought again. And then a 
bright idea seemed to flash across her mind, the colour rose 
to her cheeks, a satisfied look filled her countenance. 

She took her elbow from the table, resumed her pen, 
and wrote five or six lines, then she read them over, and, as 
she did so, the look of satisfaction on her face was con- 
firmed. 

Whatever was the difficulty that had troubled Dora Mil- 
ford's mind, it was evident that she had overcome it. And 
having done so, she turned over the page of the sheet of 
paper before her, and glanced at the questions on the other 
side. 

It was, then, as Edith had thought. It was that last 
question that had troubled Dora. What would she not have 
given to have known what bright idea it was that filled her 
countenance with satisfied intelligence and prompted those 
five or six lines ? 

Dora wrote on rapidly. No fresh difficulty seemed to 
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aarise. The remaming qaestions were eyidentlj very easily 
answered, for she did not again lay down her pen, or pause in 
anxious thought over her work. 

Edith remained for some time poring oyer her paper, and 
then, looking again at iQora, Bhe perceiyed that this time 
Dora's eyes were also fixed on her, and that she was watohing 
her with, Edith fancied, a look of proud amusement. Dora 
had no douht discorered that the same difficulty which had 
checked her progress, had checked Edith's also, and that 
though she had succeeded in oyercoming it, Edith had not 
yet been equally fortunate. 

Edith could not hear the idea of her riyal supposing this, 
and also turning over her sheet of paper, she determined to 
go on with the rest of the questions, leaying a blank space in 
her book for this one, in the hope that during the afternoon 
she might be able to find some way of supplying the answer. 
It was not long before Dora shut her books, folded her 
paper, and, placing it in her desk, locked it, and left the 
room, apparently well satisfied with her morning's work. 

She had scarcely gone when the dressing-bell rang. It 
only wanted a quarter of an hour to dinner, and the after- 
noon would be so full of its own engagements that poor 
Edith's heart failed her, as the question arose in her mind as 
to how she could possibly find time to supply the wanting 
answer. She wrote quickly on to the end of the other ques- 
tions, but the. last word was scarcely concluded when the 
dinner-bell rang, and Edith, who was always remarkable 
both fcr her excessive punctuality and for the neatness of her 
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appearance, for once was late at the table, and took her place 
with flushed cheeks, a flurried manner, and hair which bore 
the marks of only having been hastily smoothed. Dora Mil- 
ford was sitting exactly opposite to her, looking so pro- 
Yokingly calm and self-satisfied that Edith felt it required 
some eflbrt to restrain the feelings of anger which were in 
her own mind. 

She could eat no dinner, and was so absent in manner 
that Mrs. Clifton asked her if she were well, and on her 
answering, " Yes, thank you, quite well," Mrs. Clifton re- 
marked that she " was afraid she had been worrying herself 
too much over her work," adding, to Edith's intense annoy- 
ance, " You know you must not allow yourself to be unduly 
anxious about this matter, any more than about anything 
else. I hope you all remember that although it is quite 
right to try for a prize, so long as you can do so in a calm 
and contented spirit, it would at once become wrong if you 
were to allow this prize to be the occasion of any anxious, or 
restless, or ambitious feelings." 

Mrs. Clifton spoke to all, and the attentive, earnest man- 
ner in which Alice Cornewall listened to her words, while 
the colour deepened in her cheek, showed plainly that she, 
for one, had been quite ready to listen to the advice given, 
and apply it to herself. 

But Edith fancied that the words were meant only for 
her, and that all the other girls knew that they were, and 
she was so indignant at the idea, that she could scarcely re- 
strain herself from saying that she did not care whether the 
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drawing were given to her or not. Dora's quiet face was 
more provoking than ever. Her expression did not undergo 
the slightest change whilst Mrs. Clifton was spealing. She 
evidently thought there was no fear of any one accusing her 
of being " unduly anxious." 

After dinner came the French master, and he had only 
just left the house when Edith was summoned to her singing 
lesson, and when that was over, she had to go with her sister 
Alice and Anna Maitland to prepare her German with Mrs. 
Clifton. When they left the library it wanted only twenty 
minutes to tea time, and Mrs. Clifton had desired them when 
they came to tea to bring all the papers they had prepared 
with them in order that she might look them over. As 
Edith went with a heavy heart and a wearied brain to her 
own room to try one last hurried chance at the unfortunate 
history paper, she passed the open door of Dora Milford's 
room, and within she saw Dora sitting at the table with her 
desk before her, and a heap of papers on it, doubtless ar- 
ranging them in readiness for Mrs. Clifton. Edith was 
passing on, when Bora called to her"; the thought crossed 
her mind that perhaps she did so because she knew that she 
had had no time to herself since dinner, and wished to de- 
prive her of the few moments that remained before tea. She 
was determined, however, not again to appear hurried, and 
therefore stopped, while Dora asked her whether Mrs. Clif- 
ton had said anything further about their giving their 
papers this evening ? 
4 
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<< Tes," said Ediih, " she has jast reminded me to bring 
mine when I come to tea.'' 

At this moment Mrs. Clifton's voice was heard calling 
" Dora," and on Dora's replying, " Yes, ma'am," she added, 
" Quickly, my dear, I want yon for an instant" 

Dora went. Edith was going to her own room, when 
her eyes fell again on the papers. 

The temptation arose to see what they were. She ad- 
yanced a step or two into the room, and there, uppermost on 
the desk, her quick sight, now quickened still more by eager- 
ness, recognized the history paper, open at that particular 
page, the very words almost within her sight Oh, how she 
longed to know what those words were, not with any wish to 
copy them, but only to satisfy her curiosity ! One step 
more would make her acquainted with them, and without an 
instant's thought, Edith stepped forward, and glanced over 
the five or six lines which lay open before her. At that in- 
stant she heard, or fancied she heard, Dora returning, and 
hurrying from the room, she had reached her own in another 
instant, had shut the door, opened her desk, and taken from 
it her own paper. There was the vacant space. In her own 
mind was the required answer. That hurried glance at Dora 
Milford's paper had been quite enough to supply it The 
words she had seen had sufficed to give her a clue to the 
answer which she felt herself more than able to work out. 
It only required her to take up her pen and do it And 
after a few moments' hesitation it was done. 
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The empty space was quickly filled. And then Edith 
placed all the papers together, arranged hej dress with even 
greater neatness than usual, carefully smoothed the thick 
bands of her glossy dark hair, and with her usual manner of 
calm determination, obeyed the call to tea. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 



^' The man with earthly wiadom high nplifted 

Is, in God^B right, a fool ; 
Bnt he in heavenly truth most deeply gifted. 
Sits lowest in Christ's schooL" 

Jaxsb Busks. 



That day week, Mrs. Glifton came into the study where 
all the girls were assembled, with two drawings in her hand, 
one a lovely water-colour of St. Cecilia playing on a harpsi- 
chord — ^the other a pretty pencil-sketch of their house and 
garden. 

'' This drawing is yours, Edith," she said, placing in her 
hands the water-colour, while she added, turning to Dora, 
" it has been a very fair race on the whole, though not so 
equal as to leaye any matter for doubt." 

" And this, Anna, is yours," she said, giving the pencil- 
sketch to Anna Maitland. 

" I hope, Alice, you are not very much disappointed* 
You come next to Anna on my list of marks, and must have 
worked so very diligently that I cannot help feeling for your 
disappointment in such diligent efforts not being this time 
crowned with success." 
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Alice wcLs very much disappointed, and slie was not 
ashamed to say so ; the tears had dimmed for an instant her 
blue eyes, but Mrs. Clifton's kind, approving words brought 
a bright smile into her face, and the momentary shade that 
had passed over her countenance had again given place to 
sunshine, when she said, ^^ Yes, I'm disappointed, but I am 
very glad Anna has it, and that I can tell papa I did so well" 

'^ I think," said Mrs. Clifton ^' that I also must tell papa 
thisj for I have rarely been so pleased with any one's pro- 
gress or conduct, as I have with yours, Alice, during the 
last half-year, and I am quite sure you must find in the 
answer of an approving conscience a better reward than any 
prize of mine could have secured to you." 

Mirs. Clifton knew that Alice could bear praise, and she 
was not afraid to give it. If she could have looked into 
Alice's heart at l^at moment, she would have felt that she 
was not mistaken. For, as Alice heard those words of ap- 
probation, spoken as they were in the presence of all her 
companions, the first feeling of her heart was, not that 
others heard them too, not that they had raised her 
in the opinion of her fellow-creatures, but that God 
had heard the prayer which she had offered on that 
first night of her coming to school, and repeated each 
day since then, and many times during each day, and had 
given her knowledge and grace to walk aright m the new, 
untrodden paths upon which she had entered. God had 
upheld her footsteps, and therefore she had not slipped. 
From Him had come all the power. To Him must now be 
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given all the glory. And while Mrs. Clifton was yet look- 
ing at her with that look of approving pleasure, and speak- 
ing those words of gratified commendation, Alice's young 
heart was overflowing with happy thankfulness, and, almost 
unconsciously, the words of grateful praise were winging 
their way towards the throne of Him who looketh upon old 
and young alike, without whose knowledge not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground, and in whose almighty sight the trials 
and temptations, the endeavours and successes, of the 
youngest child, or of the most enlightened and important 
of mankind, are all of equal importance. 

And Edith? and Dora? — ^what were their feelings as 
they stood there ? Edith, with the drawing in her hand, 
and Dora looking upon her and it with a perfectly calm air, 
yet with her proud mouth formed into a more scornful look 
than usual, and a deepened colour in her generally pale 
cheeks, showing that there was some under-current of feel- 
ing at work within which she was determined no outward 
sign of word or look should betray. 

It was the second time that she had felt humbled in 
Edith's presence, and by Edith's means, and she longed for 
some opportunity of resenting the mortification. It seemed 
very unlikely, however, that any such opportunity should 
occur, for Dora was to leave school at Christmas, and it was 
not probable that Mrs. Clifton would propose their trying 
for a fresh prize before then. 

Dora, however, bore her disappointment with so much 
apparent calmness, that even Mrs. Clifton failed to discover 
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the extent of her vexation, and, addressing both the girls, 
she said, " I have been very much pleased with your papers. 
In many things you are very equal, but in German, and in 
history, Edith has fairly proved her right to the prize. 
There is not one mistake in your history paper, Edith, and 
many of the answers do you great credit, for they show that 
you must have well remembered what you have read. 
Your history paper, Dora, is not so well done as some, of 
your other subjects, as you will see ; some of the questions 
are not quite correctly answered, and there are two or three 
mistakes in the different dates." 

Edith heard all Mrs.- Clifton said, and took the papers 
which were given back to her. She kad then gained her 
point. She had reached the object for which she had been 
striving with untiring energy for the last six months. And 
what was the I'esult ? Had the end she had gained brought 
her the happiness she might have expected ? There was a 
sort of triumph in her mind, certainly, and she felt a kind 
of fierce pleasure at having proved her superiority to that 
proud, disagreeable, conceited Dora Milford, before Mrs. 
Clifton and the whole school. But there was no happiness, 
no real contentment, in Edith Coraewall's mind that day. 

The drawings ' were laid aside. The girls took their 
places at the tea-table, during which Edith tried to enter 
into conversation as usual, and Dora Milford was so much 
more lively and agreeable than was at all customary with 
her, that several of her companions looked at her in sur- 
prise, and remarked to each other afterwards that Dora 
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seemed rather glad than otherwise to hare lost the prize^ 
for it was not often that she appeared in sach good spirits. 

The usual evening's reading was gone through. Prayers 
followed, and then all went to their rooms.' Alice was 
feeling so unusually happy, that as soon as the door was 
closed upon Edith and herself, she threw her arms round 
her sister's neck, and said, ^' Oh, Edith dear, I am so glad 
you have got the prize. You will value it so much. And 
papa will be so glad to hear that you are the cleverest girl 
in the school, for there was no one able to try with you 
except Dora Milford, and you have done better than she 
could. How well she took her disappointment, though ! I 
have always thought her proud, but I really don't think 
she can be so proud as she looks, for she did not seem a bit 
vexed at your getting the prize, nor annoyed at anything 
which Mrs. Clifton said about your papers being so well 
done. And do you know, Edith, I don't feel at all unhappy 
now at not having won our prize ? I was afraid I might 
be, but it made up for the disappointment to hear Mrs. Clif- 
ton speak so kindly, and say shp would write and tell papa 
that I had worked so hard, and got on welL I am sure 
papa will be glad to Ijgar it, because you know, Edith, I 
haVe never been able to learn as you have, and he will be 
pleased to think I have taken trouble." " I know I have 
tried my very best," she added, thoughtfully, but in a very 
humble tone, ^^ and I think that is why I was so glad to hear 
Mrs. Clifton speak like that; oh, Edith, are you not happy 
to-night ? " 
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Alice waited for her sister's answer, and Edith was 
obliged to speak. "I don't think," she said, 'Uhat such 
things as prizes make one so very happy." 

" Oh, ne ! " said Alice, ♦ " no more do I. You know, 
Edith, I have not had a prize, yet I am sure I could 
scarcely feel happier than I do this evening. I think it is 
the knowing that we hare done our best that makes us 
happy, and the getting praise from such a friend as Mrs. 
Clifton, which we feel we deserve to get, for I am sure I 
should not care at all about praise if I felt I did not de- 
serve it ; should you ? " 

Again Alice looked for an answer, and this time Edith 
could not speak. She had been miserable enough the whole 
evening, but ever since they had been in their room, if poor 
Alice had been studying how to make her sister feel more 
unhappy than she did before, she could scarcely have suc- 
ceeded better. 

Edith turned away as Alice asked her last question, and 
saying abruptly, that " she did not feel well, and could not 
talk," she began to undress quickly. 

Alice's sympathies were roused in an instant. "She 
was sure Edith had been overworking herself. Mrs. Clifton 
had remarked at dinner how flushed she looked, and the 
girls had said afterwards they were certain she had been 
wearing herself out all the morning instead of taking things 
coolly as Dora Milford did." 

Again poor Alice, intending to comfort, only succeeded 
in wounding, and Edith, declining her offers to help her to 
4* 
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undress, begged she ^^ would not talk any more, for it only 
made her head worse.'' 

It struck Alice that even if Edith were feeling ill she 
need not be so cross, but she reproached herself for allow- 
ing this thought to enter her mind, and said no more until 
. they were both ready for bed, when she said, gently, " Don't 
read this evening, Edith, if your head aches ; go to bed, and 
let me read to you." 

And on Edith agreeing to this, she drew the white cur- 
tain of her sister's bedj so as to shade the light from her 
aching eyes, and opening her Bible, read the seventy-fifth 
Psalm in a low, sweet voice. When she had finished read- 
ing, she said, " I chose that PsaLu on purpose, because I 
have thought so much about it lately, when we have aU been 
trying which could get on most, and I wanted to remember 
it was all in God's hands. But we must not talk now, 
Edith, I hope your head will be quite well to-morrow." 

Alice put out the light, and five minutes after she had 
laid her head on her pillow, the day's pleasure and excite- 
ment were all forgotten in the soft deep sleep which is the 
especial portion of happy, innocent childhood. 

But Edith could not sleep. Far into the night she 
tossed restlessly from side to side, not wishing, not allowing 
herself to think calmly and connectedly, for what could 
calm thought bring to her mind but self-reproach and 
mortification, but still unable to restrain the struggling 
restless thoughts which swept in rapid succession across her 
miiid. 
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Had AUce meant to strike at her conscience when she 
spoke 80 innocently about its only making one unhappy to 
receive praise, and feel how little one deserved it ? Had 
she chosen that Psalm, every word of which had fallen upon 
Edith's ear and heart, not in the soft, sweet tones in which 
Alice's gentle voice had pronounced them, but with all the 
power and bitterness with which an accusing conscience 
could invest them — had Alice chosen that Psalm on purpose, 
to remind her of Him who, sitting on His throne, judging 
righteously, says to the wicked, " Lift not up the horrij^ 
and to the fools, '^ deal not foolishly ? " Was it meant 
purposely to bring to her remembrance that great Judge, 
who at any moment has it in His power to set up one and 
put down another, and whose sure promise it is that, 
although sinners may exalt themselves in the earth, the day 
shall come when the horns of their power shall be cut off, 
and when the righteous alone shall be exalted. 

Edith knew well what right and wrong were. From 
earliest childhood both had been set before her in their 
true light, and she had been taught to follow one, and flee 
from the other. Above all things had Edith learned to 
despise deceit, and to avoid all paths except the straight, 
open way of truth. A month ago her proud spirit would 
have risen in what she would have considered most right- 
eous indignation, if any one had told her that for the sake of 
gaining a little glory, a small triumph over a rival, she 
would have demeaned herself to any action, which, if it 
were known to her companions, would at once render her 
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despicable in their eyes. And then it was so doubly Texing 
to think that, if she had not been tempted to this action, if 
she had neyer cast her eyes on Dora Milford's paper, or 
copied the answer from it into her own, she would still 
have obtained her end, she would still have been found 
superior to her opponent. Mrs. Cliffcon had discovered 
several mistakes in Dora's paper. There had not been one 
in hers ! Oh 1 how bitterly she now regretted that she had 
ever seen that paper lying so temptingly open upon Dora 
Milford's desk ! She regretted it, not because she had been 
led to fall into sin, and to swerve from the path of truth, 
but because she had thus lowered herself in her own esti- 
mation, and because she felt that if ever it was discovered, 
she would be lowered also in the opinion of her fellow- 
creatures. To gratify pride she had fallen into sin, and 
now her sorrow, or rather her vexation and mortification 
were all occasioned by mortified pride, the necessary loss of 
self-respect which the committal of a mean action had 
brought with it. 

Edith lay long awake, and when she slept, dreamt 
troubled dreams, in which she fancied herself reading Dora 
Milford's paper, and surprised in the act by Mrs. Clifton, 
who put her to shame by repealling the circumstance to the 
whole school, and obliging her to confess what she had done 
in their assembled presence; or, again, she fancied her 
father in his distant home, receiving and opening a letter, 
the first part of which contained an account of all Mrs. 
Clifton had said in praise of Alice, and in the latter part of 
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which was related the whole story of her conduct with 
regard to Dora Milford's paper, and in imagination she saw 
her high-minded father lay down the letter with a grave 
look and a heavy sigh, and heard him say that if he had 
reason to be proud of one daughter, he had mdeed cause to 
be ashamed of the other, and that other, the eldest, the on^ 
from whom the best things might have been expected, whose 
allotted duty it was to take the lead in all that was good 
and noble. 

Such were Edith CornewalPs dreams that night, and 
when she awoke next morning, it was not surprising that her 
head still ached, and that in answer to her sister's inquiries, 
she could with truth reply that '^ she was not feeling any 
better." 

But when Alice begged her to remain in bed, and let 
her go for Mrs. Clifton, and told her that she was sure Mrs. 
Clifton would see at once that there was something the 
matter with her, her sister's words aroused Edith to the 
necessity of self-control and exertion. She would not for 
worlds have Mrs. Clifton or the girls perceive that there 
was anything wrong with her.. They would suspect that 
she had something on her mind. Mrs. Clifton would most 
probably suppose that it must have some connection with 
the prize, for she was always so clever in tracing effects to 
their causes, and she had already remarked Edith's anxious 
appearance, and the excited state she was in on the day of 
the examination. 

All Edith wished now was, that no one might suspect 
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she had anything on her mind, and, begging Alice not to be 
80 silly as to think of mentioning such a trifling thing as a 
headache to Mrs. Clifton, she dressed herself, and went 
down to breakfast, determined to drive away every unpleas- 
ant thought that had been troubling her mind, and to go on 
in just her usual way. 

But it was impossible not to feel a yet greater dislike to 
Dora Milford than before. And this morning Dora seemed 
to be bent upon making herself particularly obnoxious to 
Edith. 

There were to be no studies during the holidays, and 
those girls who remained at Mrs. Clifton's had liberty to 
employ themselves as they liked, only being required to be 
with Mrs. Clifton for their usual Scripture class after break- 
fast, and to go on with the evening reading after tea. The 
rest of the day was entirely at their own disposal. 

The two Carters had gone home, and so had Anna Malt- 
land, and her little sister Lucy. The only three that 
remained, were Dora Milford, Edith, and Alice, and these 
three now sat together in the study. 

Edith was drawing, and she hoped that Dora would 
have employed herself in her usual occupation of reading. 
But Dora took her work, and seemed disposed to enter into 
conversation in a way which was unusual to her. 

Alice was practising at the piano, so that Dora addressed 
herself to Edith, and asked her *' if they had no friends near 
London, that they remained at school during the holidays ? " 

Edith said, '^ No, they did not know any one in London, 
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and suggested that Dora did not either, as she also stayed 
at school." 

" Oh, yes, I do," said Dora; " you know I have an aunt 
living in London, Lady Louisa Egerton, but their house is 
always full in the holidays when the boys come from Eton, 
and my elder cousins get leave from their regiments to oome 
home, and they can't make room for any one out of the 
family. But I shall be there so much that it will be almost 
the same thing as if I were living in the house, and my aunt 
means to give such splendid parties this Christmas, and I 
shall go to them all. Mrs. Clifton does not much like my 
going out so much, I believe, I know she made some objec- 
tions to papa about it, but papa wishes me to go into society 
sometimes, especially," she added, rather conceitedly, ^' such 
society as one sees at aunt Louisa's." 

Edith did not answer, but somehow or other Dora's 
words made her feel yet more provoked with her than before. 
She wished now she had not given her an opportunity of 
talking about her aunt. Lady Louisa Egerton. She had 
fancied the Egertons had all left town, and gone to spend 
the Christmas holidays in the country, or she certainly 
would not have said anything about Dora's not having any 
friends in London, for she knew that Dora piqued herself 
not a little on her good connections, not that she had ever 
said so, but it was easy to Edith to remark the haughty, 
self-satisfied manner which Dora had often assumed when 
she had been told that Lady Louisa Egerton was waiting in 
the drawing-room, and the quietly conceited way in which 
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she would prepare to go out with her aunt, whilst the car- 
riage, with a coronet emblazoned on its panels, and the 
liveried coachman and footmen, waited at the door. 

Dora, however, did not seem to notice Edith's annoy- 
ance, and quietly pursued her subject: ^'Your pitpa is 
dreadfully particular about you, isn't he?" she asked; "I 
know Mrs. Clifton cited him to papa, as being so very strict, 
carefvl^ she called it, but she did not succeed in getting 
papa over to her way of thinking. He told me all about it 
afterwards, and how he had told her that he should be sorry 
indeed to think that, at my age, I could not even be trusted 
to go to a party, unless he were there to look after me, and 
see that I did not get into mischief. I am sure he's right 
too, for, after all, one might as well be a baby all- one's life, 
as never to be allowed any liberty." 

"Papa lets us go out without him very often," said 
Edith, shortly. " He 's not at all strict, and it 's quite a 
mistake to suppose that he is, isn't it, Alice?" she ex- 
claimed to her sister. 

At the sound of her name, Alice stopped playing, and 
asked, "Isn't it what? I did not hear what you were 
saying." 

"Isn't it absurd, to talk about papa's keeping us so 
strict, and never letting us go anywhere." 

" Of course it is," replied Alice, " I don't think there 
ever was such a kind papa as he is, and he always likes to 
give us all the pleasure he can : who ever said anything to 
the contrary ? " 
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" Pora does," replied Edith, " she says papa keeps us 
as strictly as if we were babies, and won't let us go any- 
where." 

"What nonsense!" exclaimed Alice, "I am sure we 
had as much liberty at home as any one need wish to have, 
and we often went out with papa." 

" Yes, but now your papa is gone," said Dora, " has not 
he left orders that you are to be shut up here till he comes 
home, and never go anywhere without Mrs. Clifton, — ^like 
birds," she added, laughing in a most provoking tone of 
amusement, " with their pretty wings cut, lest they should 
catch sight of something out of reach of their own yard, 
and try to fly away in pursuit of it ? " • 

" No ! " replied Alice, indignantly, while the colour 
came into her cheeks, and her eyes brightened with anger, 
" no, of course, he hasn't left any such orders. We may go 
out, and pay visits too, and we're going next summer to 
spend all the holidays in paying visits to our different 
friends, papa told us so himself, and that he had told Mrs. 
Clifton we were to visit all our old friends, only, of course, 
he does not wish us to make new ones without his knowing 
anything about them." 

" No ? " said Dora, in a tone of surprised inquiry ; " well, 
now, I really should have thought you were old enough, 
both of you, to be allowed to use your own discretion in 
making a new acquaintance now and then, and might safely 
be allowed to judge who was fit to be made a friend o^ and 
who was not. That's just what I say. Your papa is afraid 
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to trust yon. Now papa is quite different ; I am sure lie 
thinks me just as well able to take care of myself as he is 
to take care of me. And I'm sure I'm very glad of it, for 
I must confess I never could stand being treated like a 
child ; I suppose I have too proud a spirit." 

This was more than Edith could bear, and she was medi- 
tating some indignant retort, when Alice anticipated her by 
exclaiming, as she shut the piano so hastily that all the notes 
rang again — 

'^ What nonsense you do talk to be sure I I declare you 
put one quite out of patience." 

'' So it seems," interrupted Dora, quietly, and with an ex- 
pression of the greatest amusement upon her face ; ^^ I really 
had no intention of putting you both into such a state of 
excitement, when I innocently made the remark, which 
seems to be quite a true one, that my papa allowed me to 
go where I liked, and that your papa didn't, and that I had 
a great deal of liberty, and you hadn't I really did not 
mean to make you both so angry." 

" Yes, you did," said Alice, " I believe you just said it 
because you knew it would vex Edith, and you wanted to 
vex her, because you are jealous of her. I'm sure she's a 
great deal cleverer, and — " Alice was hurrying on rapidly, 
though without the smallest idea of what she should say 
next, when she suddenly stopped, and, following the direc- 
tion of Alice's eyes, both Dora and Edith looked towards 
the open door, where they saw Mrs. Clifton standing with a 
very grave expression upon her fiioe. 
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How much or how little she had heard of their conver- 
sation they did not know, but they were not a little ashamed 
at her having heard any part of it, and they all felt they de- 
served the words of disapproval which it did not often fall 
to any of their lot to hear. 

Alice was qnestioned as to what had given rise to such 
words of passionate retort, and she answered witii her usual 
candour, — ^for even to avoid Mrs. Clifton's displeasure, which 
perhaps was at this time the heaviest punishment that Alice 
could feel, — she could not be anything but open and sincere, 
that '' she was very sorry she had lost her temper, but that 
Dora had provoked her by saying, that ' she and Edith were 
kept like babies, and that their papa never allowed them to 
go anywhere.' " 

Mrs. Clifton's face was graver than before as she heard 
this, and she looked at Dora with so much displeasure, 
that the girls felt that this was some old subject of com- 
plaint. 

She only said, however, " Dora already knows my opin- 
ions on this matter, and how completely they are at variance 
from her own. I am very much grieved to find that she 
seeks to instil into the minds of others sentiments and feel- 
ings which she holds herself, and of which she knows I 
entirely disapprove. We must strive, Alice, however 
tempted or provoked, always to possess our souls in pa- 
tience, but I know well how hard a lesson this is to learn, 
even for those who have given themselves to it for a far 
longer time than you have, and I can well understand that 
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it was no small provocation to hear even one word that 
seemed to reproach the love and tenderness of such a father 
as yours. Well would it be for all young people if they 
had been watched over all their lives with the same careful, 
loving wisdom." 

Mrs. Clifton meant no reproach to Dora, or the very 
different way in which she had been brought up— if she had 
imagined that Dora would have applied her words to herself, 
she would not have uttered them. 

That Dora, however, did take them home was evident 
from the impatient manner in which she tossed back her 
head, and the sort of half-scornful, half-defiant look which 
curled her mouth. 

Alice was perfectly satisfied with the manner in which 
Mrs. Olifton had spoken of her papa, and no lopger cared 
what Dora said, or thought of him. Edith, however, was 
anything but satisfied. Dora had asserted that she was not 
trusted, that she had no liberty, that she was treated like a 
baby. Her blood boiled at such an accusation, and yet she 
had no means of proving to Dora and every one else, how 
utterly false it was. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



** Oh, what a tangled web we weaye 
When first we practise to deceive." 

Hjlnkab Mobs. 



A FoBTNiGHT had not passed when the servant entered 
the room one day with a note and a card upon a waiter, 
and handed them to Mrs. Clifton, saying, "Two ladies, 
ma'am. They inquired for you, and for Miss CornewalL" , 

Mrs. Olifton read the name aloud, " The Honourable 
Mrs. Graham." 

It'was evidently quite new to her. And then she said 
to Edith, **Is this lady a friend of your papa's, my dear? 
I don't remember his mentioning her name to me." 

" Oh, yes," replied Edith, quickly, " we know her very 
well. She is a great friend of ours." 

Alice felt almost thankful that the question had not 
been addressed to her; she could scarcely have said that 
Mrs. Graham was a great friend of theirs; certainly she 
was not a great friend of their papa's, for though he had 
never said so, Alice felt sure that he did not like her 
at all. 
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" Well," said Mrs. Clifton, " we must not keep her wait- 
ing. You had better come with me into the drawing- 
room." 

On their way there she asked one or two questions about 
this Mrs. Graham, where they had known her, whether she 
had been a friehd of their mother's, and inquired where she 
had been living lately, that this was her first visit to the 
girls during the time they had been at school. Her ques- 
tions were all addressed to Edith, and Edith answered them 
all most readily, — " They had always known Mrs. Graham," 
she said, " ever since they were little children, — ^her mamma 
had been very intimate with her, she came every day when 
she was ilL Major Graham had been abroad for some time ; 
he left England very soon after her papa, in consequence of 
some appointment having been given to, him, and Edith 
could not think how they came to be in England so soon 
again." 

Alice did not speak, but there was nothing remarkable 
in this. It was not Alice's way to talk when Edith was 
there to do so for her. 

If Edith's information had not satisfied Mrs. Clifton that 
Mrs. Graham was indeed one of their oldest friends, the 
manner in which that lady received the two girls on their 
coming into the drawing-room must have been quite suffi- 
cient to have convinced her of the fact. 

Eising quickly from her seat, and even before noticing 
Mrs. Clifton, she embraced them both with the greatest 
affection, then apologizing to Mrs. Clifton, for her apparent 
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want of courtesy, she said, with that peculiarly sweet smile 
and winning manner which always accompanied her every 
word, ^^ I mast ask you to excuse me, but you cannot think 
what a delight it is to me to see these dear children again. 
We have only just returned to England, indeed we only ar- 
rived the day before yesterday, and my first visit has been 
to them. They have been my little pets ever since they 
were quite babies, and I have missed them sadly all the 
time we have been separated." 

Then, turning to an elegant-looking young lady who sat 
quietly beside her, she said, " But I must not forget to in- 
troduce my niece. This is my only niece, Edith, Lady 
Georgina Ashton. You know how much I used to wish 
that you could become well acquainted, and now I trust you 
will have an opportunity of doing so. We intend to remain 
three months in town, or perhaps longer, and I am sure Mrs. 
Clifton will allow you to come to us very often." 

And before Mrs. Clifton could answer, she went on to 
give the girls an account of their sojourn abroad, telling 
them also that Major Graham's failing health had obliged 
him to resign his appointment and return to England. 

The visit was a long one, but Mrs. Graham talked so 
much and so pleasantly that it seemed short, and when she 
rose to take leave, not .only were Edith and Alice both con- 
firmed in their old opinion of her, namely, that she was one 
of the most agreeable and charming of persons, but Mrs. 
Clifton also had been led to form the same opinion. Her 
niece was a very striking-looking girl, elegant in appearance, 
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quiet and self-posseesed in manner. She did not talk much, 
but what she did say was sensible and amiable, and before 
Edith had been a quarter of an hour in her society, she had 
formed a most decided liking for her, and a strong wish to 
see more of her. 

It was very unlike Edith to take so sudden a &ncy to 
any one, but then it was not often that she had been intro- 
duced to such a decidedly superior, aristocratic-looking girL 

She wished secretly that Dora Milford could have seen 
her, and heard Mrs. Graham introduce her as Lady Georgina 
Ashton, and she hoped that Dora had observed that these, 
the first visitors they had had since they had been at school, 
came in no hired cab, or coach, but in their own carriage, 
with liveried servants, equal in appearance to Lady Jiouisa 
Egerton's. 

Before Mrs. Graham took leave, however, she inquired 
most aflfectionately for Dawson, " faithfdl old Dawson," as 
she called her, and on hearing, to her surprise, that she was 
at that moment in Mrs. Clifton's service, she expressed her 
great delight at so devoted a servant being still with the 
children whom she had so carefully brought up, and begged 
to be allowed to see her. 

Alice went herself to fetch Dawson, who gladly heard 
that Mrs. Graham was in the drawing-room, and wished to 
see her, for Mrs. Graham's courteous, winning manners had 
always made her a favourite with Dawson, as with most 
other people. 

She followed Alice to -the drawing-room, and, standing 
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at the open door, curtseyed low. But Mrs. Graham came 
forward, and holding out her hand, shook hands warmly with 
the old servant, and told her how glad she was to find her 
still with her young ladies. 

^' Not more glad than I am to be here, ma'am," replied 
Dawson ; " and how do you find them looking, ma'am ? " 

'' As well, Dawson, as even their papa could wish to see 
them, as I shall have the pleasure of writing to tell him. 
It is not so very long since I saw them last, but at their age, 
eyen a short time makes a great change, and they are very 
much grown. Edith is more like her papa than ever, and 
Alice is still the image of her dear mamma." 

^' Yes, ma'am," said Dawson, " that's what I say. Miss 
Aliee is the living picture of what my dear mistress was. 
She was always like her, even when shewvras a baby, but now 
that she's growing up, she gets more like her every day, and 
by the time she gets to be a grown young lady, I don't think 
there will be any difference." 

" Well," said Mrs. Graham, " there will be nothing to 
regret in that, Dawson, will there ? " 

" No, indeed^ ma'am," said Dawson ; " there weren't 
many like my mistress, ma'am, as you tnow." 

And then she ksked respectfully, " And have you been 
quite well, ma'am, out in foreign parts, and the Major ? " 

"I have been very well," replied Mrs. Graham, "but 

the Major has been ill, and we have had to return home in 

consequence. I hope your master's health will not suffer so 

much where he is. Major Graham had a letter from him 

6 
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only yesterday, which has followed na home, for he did not 
know of our having left for England. I have brought the 
letter with me," she added, turning again to Edith, " for I 
thought you would like to see it. And now I really must 
go, only not until Mrs. Clifton has kindly fixed a day for 
you to spend with me, — ^you must come early, and spend the 
whole day. I shall ask no one to meet you, that we may be 
able to talk over old times together without interruption ; 
besides, I want you to become better acquainted with my 
niece, Georgina, who is staying with me." 

The day after to-morrow was decided on. Mrs. Graham 
and Lady Georgina Ashton took leave, the former apologiz- 
ing for so long a visit. Dawson returned to her sewing in 
the housekeeper's room, and Mrs. GMon and the girls to 
their occupations in |he study. 

Mrs. Clifton left them soon afterwards, and then Edith 
and AHce talked together, while Dora went on with, her 
work at the other end of the table, and no doubt heard all 
they were saying. 

It gave Edith great satisfaction to know that she did so, 
for Alice talked in her usual unreserved way, of the pleasure 
it had given them to see Mrs. Graham again, and expressed, 
in unqualified terms, her admiration of Lady Georgina Ash- 
ton's personal appearance and elegant manners, and the re- 
marks which Edith felt she could not herself have made, 
without Dora's supposing that they were made expressly 
that she might hear them, seemed from. Alice perfectly natu- 
ral and spontaneous. 
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Mrs. GHfton spoke again to the girls that erening about 
Mrs. Graham, after thinking over the matter, and arriving 
at the conchision that her name was not one of those which 
Colonel Gomewall had mentioned amongst the friends with 
whom he wished his children freely to associate, whenever 
Mrs. Clifbon could allow them to do so without interfering 
with their studies, or with the arrangements she had formed 
for them. 

Edith however succeeded in fuOHj convincing her that 
Mrs. Graham was a very old friend, and if further proof had 
been wanting, Dawson's testimony to Mrs. Graham's former 
intimacy with her mistress, and the letter which Edith gave 
Mrs. Clifton to read from her father to Major Graham, were 
quite sufficient to supply it, and to convince Mrs. Clifton 
that this friendship was one of those which were folly ap- 
proved of by Colonel ComewalL He certainly had not men- 
tioned her name, but that was of course accounted for by 
Major and Mrs. Graham's having gone abroad at the same 
time that he had, and therefore he did not think that an op- 
portunity would occur for their seeing anything of his 
children. 

Alice's mind however was not satisfied ; in spite of the 
great pleasure it had given her to see Mrs. Graham again, she 
could not feel as if she and Edith had been perfectly open 
and honest with Mrs. Clifton. It was true she had not been 
called upon to say anything herself, but, by her own silence^ 
she had given consent to all that Edith had said, and now she 
felt that they had led Mrs. Clifton to a conclusion which 
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Alice's conscieooe told her was not correct. Mrs. Clifton 
firmly belieyed that Mrs. Graham was an intimate friend of 
their parents, and that they had been allowed to be with her 
whenerer they liked. But was this the exact truth ? Alice 
felt that it was not 

She remembered times when she had felt quite sure, 
though she had not heard them say so in so many words, that 
her parents had tried to check the intimacy with Mrs. 
Graham, and to-night, when the girls were alone in their 
room, she unburdened her conscience to her sister, in no 
way accusing Edith, but taking to herself a full portion of 
the blame, in which indeed she felt as if she were an equal 
diarer. 

^' It was very pleasant to see Mrs. Graham again," she 
remarked, by way of beginning the conversation. 

" Yes, yery," replied Edith, " I am very gkd she has 
taken a house in London, and that we shall see a great deal 
of her, and that nice-looking niece of hers. You know, 
Alice, that is the niece Mrs. Graham was always wishing so 
much that we could know. She used to say she was sure 
that she and I should be great friends, if once we knew each 
other well." 

" Yes," said Alice, " I remember. She is sister to that 
young Lord Ashton who came down for the review, and 
dined with us. I recollect papa did not like him much, at 
least he said he hoped he would not come again. I wonder 
whether he would like Lady Georgina?" And then she 
added, after a moment's hesitation, and evidently by an eftbrt. 
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^' Do you think, Edith, we hare done quite right in letting 
Mrs. Clifton think we were so very intimate with Mra 
Graham ? I mean, do yon really think she was snoh a great 
friend of papa's, and of dear mamma's/ as Mrs. Clifton 
thinks she was ? " 

" What do you mean ? " replied Edith, impatiently, 
'' don't you know as well as I do how intimate we were with 
Mrs. Graham, especially of late, when mamma was so ill, did 
not she come every day to see us, and used we not to go out 
with her constantly ? I never heard any one talk such non- 
sense as you do sometimes, Alice, especially lately. You 
are always taking some absurd idea or other into your head." 

Poor Alice's equanimity was not a little disturbed by 
these hasty words, but she never could answer her sister in 
the same impatient manner in which Edith often spoke to 
her ; from earliest infEuacy, Alice's spirit had been so accus- 
tomed to yield to Edith's stronger will, that it was not often 
she could find any power to resist it, or that she could ezr 
hibit towards Edith any sucfi indignant feelings, as had been 
easily aroused when Dora Milford had been the aggressor. 
So that, although feeling considerably vexed by the angry 
contemptuous manner in which Edith received her first re- 
mark, it was in a very gentle tone of voice that Alice ven- 
tured upon a second, and a similar one. 

" Yes," she said. " Of course I know that we were very 
intimate with Mrs. Graham, but I don't think, Edith, that 
papa or mamma liked our being so, and I am sure, almost 
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sure at least, that if he were here now, he would rather we 
did not see too much of them." 

"How absurd you are, Alice!" interrupted Edith, 
" when Mrs. Graham gave us that letter to read only to-day. 
You read it as well as I, and could see for yourself how 
affectionately papa writes to Major Graham, and how he says 
he often wishes that he could enjoy a renewal of their former 
pleasant intercourse. Those are his very words. And I 
suppose papa knows his own opinions better than you do ! " 

" Yes, but," said Alice, " that is not quite the same thing 
as saying that he would like us to renew our intercourse with 
Mrs. Graham. I know papa likes Major Graham very 
much, and was always glad to be with him, but indeed, 
Edith, you surely must remember that he used to keep us 
away from Mrs. Graham. I hope it is not wrong to say so, 
but I think he, and dear mamma too, used to think she was 
yery gay and worldly, too gay, and that perhaps she might 
make us vain and worldly too, don't you ? " 

**No, indeed," replied Edith, angrily, "I don't think 
any such thing, nor remember any such thing, all I think is 
that you are very uncharitable, and I am sure papa would 
say so too, and be shocked to hear you talking like that, and 
pronouncing judgment upon people who are a great deal 
older and wiser than we are ourselves^" 

Aliee made no reply for several minutes. She seemed 
busily engaged in thinking, and Edith thought she had com* 
pletely succeeded in silencing all her absurd scruples, but 
she was mistaken, for Alice resumed the subject by saying, 
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< Edith, I don't think it will be wrong to tell you something 
I heard once. I have never told you, or any one, because I 
know it was not meant for me to hear, but now I think I 
ought to tell you, if you will only let me speak." 

Edith's curiosity was aroused, and she listened atten- 
tively while Alice continued, " It was when mamma was. very 
ill, when she did not get up at all. We had been out with Mrs. 
Graham, I remember quite well we had gone to town with 
her in the carriage, and had been away nearly all day. 
When we came back, there was a letter for you from Aunt 
Catharine, and you remained down stairs to read it, but I 
went up to mamma's room. The door was wide open, and 
as I came along the passage, I heard mamma say something, 
and then papa said, 'No, I don't like it either, and I think 
we have allowed it too much, but I have been afraid of 
wounding Graham^s feelings, and it will soon be put a stop 
to now, — we are going away, and so are they, otherwise it 
certainly could not go on, though it is a temptation to let the 
poor children have a little amusement sometimes, and now 
you are so ill, and I am so much engaged, it is very seldom 
they have any one to go anywhere with, but, as you say, we 
must not allow anything which would injure their best in- 
terests.' 

*^ I think, as far as I can remember, those were papa's 
words, for when I heard him talking so gravely, I stopped 
at the door for a moment, only a moment, and then I re- 
membered it was not said for me to hear, and I went in, 
and mamma Asked me a great many questions about where 
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we had been, and what we had seen, and I thought she 
seemed anxious. I knew quite well that she and papa had 
been talking about our being so much with Mrs. Graham. 
And oh, Edith, when I think of dear mamma I can't help 
remembering how anxious she always used to be about us, or 
feeling how wrong it would be to do anything which she 
would not like." 

Edith heard all ^lice said. She knew it was the truth, 
and was silent for a little while. Then she said, '^ Well, we 
can write and tell papa they have come home, — I suppose 
indeed Major Graham has already written, — ^and we shall 
see what papa says about our knowing them.'' 

^^But we can't hear from papa for months," replied 
Alice, "not till they have gone away from London, and 
meanwhile — " 

" Meanwhile," interrupted Edith, " we must just let 
things take their chance. You would not have me tell Mrs. 
Graham, would you, that we think papa considers her very 
gay and worldly, and we are afraid, if we go to see her, she 
may do us some harm? I suppose, if papa himself was 
afraid of wounding their feelings, he would not exactly wish 
me to do so." 

" No, certainly," said Alice, " only I don't think we 
ought to let Mrs. Clifton be mistaken. I think it's there 
we have been wrong, Edith. And if we were just to tell 
her everything, — ^I am sure I would not mind telling her my- 
self, — I think it would be the right thing to do, and she is 
so kind and good, she would understand all about it, I 
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know, and would manage eyerything for ns, without letting 
nfl do anjthiog papa wonld not like, and yet without wound- 
ing anybody's feelings." 

'' Impossible I " was Edith's abrupt, but decided rejAy. 
" Of course we must not say a word to Mrs. Olifton. It 
couldn't be done after what I said to-day. I wonder now 
what she would think of me, telling her to-day that Mrs. 
Graham was one of our oldest friends, and that papa allowed 
us to be constantly with her, and then telling her to-morrow 
that papa did not like her at all, and would have been very 
glad to keep us away from her. No, we must just let 
things go on as they best may. Mrs. Graham won't poison 
us, I suppose, during the three months she may happen to 
stay in London. I can't say I feel at all afraid of her 
doing me any harm, whatever you may do. And as to say- 
ing anything to Mrs. Clifton different from what we have 
said, that would be too absurd. There's Dawson, too, you 
heard what Dawson said about Mrs. Graham, and how well 
mamma knew her." 

"Oh, that's nothing," said Alice, "of course Dawson 
knows nothing about Mrs. Graham except that she is very 
good-natured and kind, and used often to come to our 
house. Even if papa and mamma had objected to it ever 
so much, they would not have said anything about it to 
Dawson." 

" Well I " interrupted Edith, " I advise you, Alice, just 
to leave the matter to me, and not trouble your head with 
any more such nonsensical ideas, and whatever you do, don't 
5* 
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be 80 ridicaloos as to say a word to Mrs. Clifton. As I 
say, things most take their chance." 

Alice said no more. She never yet had found that it 
was of any use to argae a point with Edith. Nor did she 
find it so now. At the close of their long conversation, the 
sisters were both exactly in the same mind in which they 
had been when they first began to talk. 

Edith's heart had been bent npon knowing Lady 
Georgina Ashton, and seeing a great deal of her and her 
aont, ever since Mrs. Graham had first pat the idea into her 
head, and it was bent upon it stilL She enjoyed too the 
idea of showing Pora Milfqrd tiiat she had aristocratic 
Mends as well as herself, and that all she had said about 
their not being allowed to go anywhere, or see anybody, was 
just ^^ so much nonsense." 

As for Alice-s '^ absurd scruples," as she called them, 
Edith wilfully shut her eyes to the sober truth contained in 
them, and which, notwithstanding all her efforts to shut it 
out, would force itself before her mind. It had always 
been Alice's way to take all sort of silly fancies into her 
head, and lately she had been worse than ever. It would 
never do to indulge her in them. She herself was the elder 
of the two, and the cleverer also. Hers . had always been 
the stronger mind. It was dearly her business to lead, and 
Alice's to follow. 

AHce felt just as uncomfortable as she had done before. 
Nothing Edith had said had in the least sufficed to remove 
her doubts and fears. She longed more than ever to open 
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her heart to Mrs. Olifton, and teU her all that was weighing 
upon her conscience, and making her feel quite unhappy. 
If Alice could but have made up her mind bravely to do 
80, how much future trouble and sorrow might not have 
been avoided by thus simply pursuing the plain, straight- 
forward path of duty. But Alice wanted moral courage. 
She was naturally timid, doubtful of herself, dependent upon 
others, afraid of giving offence or pain, and this disposition 
had been strengthcfned in her by habitual deference to her 
elder sister's stronger will. Alice wanted the mo/al power 
to do what she felt would be the right thing, in opposition 
to Edith's strongly-expressed wishes. She said no more 
therefore, but carried her dissatisfied mind and anxious 
heart with her to her pillow, and, as she lay awake, felt 
more painfully than she had ever done before, that it was a 
sad thing to be so far. away from her dear father, and to 
have no longer her mother's watchful love and care to look 
to in every time of need. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



** Yet why at others* waoingB dioiild^t thou fret 1 
Then only might'st thou feel a Just regret, 
Had'st thou withheld thy loye or hid thy light 
In selfiah forethought of neglect and slight 

• • • • • * 

And though thou notest firom thy safe recess 
Old friends bun dim, like lamps in noisome air, 
Love them for what they are, nor loye them less 
Because to thee they are not what they were.** 

COLKSIDGB. 



Things took their chance, as Edith had said they were 
to do. 

The first day at Mrs. Graham's was a very quiet and a 
very pleasant one, to both the girls. Mrs. Graham took 
them with her to shop in Regent Street, and then they 
accompanied Lady Georgina Ashton and herself for a de- 
lightful drive in the Park, and returned to spend a most 
pleasant evening, listening to Major Graham's amusing 
account of all they had seen and done abroad, and on their 
journey. 

Alice always enjoyed being with Major Graham. She 
knew her papa respected and liked him, and she had a sort 
of feeling of protection when she was in his company. 
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Once or twice duriDg the eveniiig, in foiming plans for tkt 
three months which were to be spent in town, it struck 
Alice that Major Graham checked one or two projects which 
Mrs. Graham proposed, and in which she said she hoped to 
include the girls. ^' We must be careful not to form any 
pkns for them which my friend Comewall would not quite 
approve of," he remarked, rather decidedly, and then, turn- 
ing to the girls, he added, " I am sure neither of my little 
friends could enjoy any pleasure without the feeling of their 
father's approbation, could they ? " 

Edith looked rather confused, but she answered, '' No." 

Alice's face grew crimson, and she said nothing. 

Major Graham evidently remarked her confusion, and 
an expression of surprise passed over his countenance. 

There was music in the evening. Lady Georgina played 
beautifully, so beautifully that Edith felt quite shy of show- 
ing her powers immediately afterwards. She played her 
favourite piece however, and took unusual trouble to play 
it well, and when she had finished she was not a little flat- 
tered by Mrs. Graham's saying, " Well, Georgina, I think 
this time you have found a rival: why, Edith, your im- 
provement is something wonderful I always told your 
papa you would be a first-rate performer, and I think, when 
he returns, that he will confess that I have proved right 
in my predictions. Now, Alice, you must let us hear 

you." 

But Alice begged so earnestly that she might be ex- 
cused, " she did not play well, not well enough to give any 
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one pleasaroy only enough to take a part in a duet with 
Edith," and she seemed so much distressed at the idea of 
following Lady Georgina and Edith, that, although Mrs. 
Graham continued to press her, declaring, '^ she was as modest 
as eyor, and did not know her own powers any better than 
she used to do in old days,'' Major Graham came to her 
rescue, saying, '^ she must not be made to play if she did not 
wish it," for which Alice felt infinitely grateful to him. 

So Edith and Lady Georgina shared the piano between 
them, and it was difficult to tell which of the two displayed 
the greatest musical talent. They grew quite intimate oyer 
their music books, and at once formed plans for learning 
several pieces together. Lady Georgina declaring that she 
had never yet found any one whose style agreed so well with 
her own. 

That evening was certainly a very pleasant one. And 
it was followed by many others equally so. 

The girls went frequently to Mrs. Graham's, and neither of 
them seemed to be any longer troubled with doubts as to the 
right or the wrong of their intimacy. Edith had written to 
her father, as she had said she would, saying that Major and 
Mrs. Graham were in London, and were very kind to them, 
and having done so, she gave no more thought to the 
matter. 

The answer to her letter could not arrive until after the 
Grahams had left London, or were on the point of leaving, 
in the meantime there was nothing to do but to enjoy their 
society to the utmost. And greatly did Edith enjoy it. 
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No companions could have snited her better than did the 
elegant, fiuscinating Mrs. Graham, — ^whose every sentence 
contained some hidden flattery, so well concealed and so 
delicately expressed, that while it fed Edith's vanity, it could 
not offend her pride, — and the charming Lady Georgina 
Ashton, with whom she soon formed a strong friendship. 

Clever, highly-educated, dignified, and yet courteous, 
Lady Georgina was a very attractive young person, and 
when Edith found that, although cold to others, her manner 
to herself was friendly, she gave herself up entirely to the 
delights of her new friendship, and was happier than she had 
ever been before, aU t\ie more so, perhaps, from feeling, as 
she did, quite convinced that her new friends were a source 
of jealousy to Dora Milford, whose relations, the Egertons, 
had all left London as soon as the week of Christmas festivi- 
ties was over, and had gone down to their country seat with- 
out taking Dora with them, as she had more than once hinted 
that they would be sure to do. 

Alice's doubts about the intimacy with Mrs. Graham had 
been lulled to rest. They went there frequently, it was true, 
but they rarely met strangers, and their evenings were 
always spent very quietly. 

That Mrs. Graham often gave large parties, when the 
rooms were crowded with gay people, the girls knew, both 
£rom herself and from Lady Georgina, whose relations 
generally seemed, on such occasions, to form the chief part 
of the guests, but Edith and Alice were never invited to 
them. 
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• 

'^Hrs. Qraham thought, perhaps," Edith said, ^'that 
Mrs. Clifton would not allow them to go, or else she consid- 
ered them too young to be asked to such large parties, 
though, as far as that went, she was six months older than 
Lady Greor^a, but then, Lady Georgina was Mrs. Graham's 
niece, and was staying in the house." 

Alice had her own ideas upon the subject, and felt sure 
that Major Graham's influence had more to do with the 
matter than anything else. She had fancied so from the 
first, but the idea had become folly confirmed in her mind 
one day when Major and Mrs. Graham were fixing an 
evening for the two girls to spend with them. Mrs. 
Graham had insisted upon its being the following Tuesday, 
but Major Graham had prevented this, and had made them 
decide on Thursday instead. Afterwards they learned from 
Lady Georgina that they had had quite a gay little party 
on Tuesday, her brother, Lord Ashton, and several of his 
acquaintances, and that her aunt had been vexed at their not 
being there, and had argued the point with Major Graham, 
saying that it was such a very small party, but that he had 
said it would not be right to ask such young girls out into 
society without their parents being there, especially when 
they knew how particular Colonel Cornewall was. 

How thankful Alice felt to Major Graham for his inter- 
ference I Not so Edith, however. She would have enjoyed 
meeting all Mrs. Graham's friends, and returning home to 
talk about them before Dora Milford. 

Alice soon learned to care less about going to Mrs 
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Graham's than she had done at first, and before the first 
month was over, she had discovered that she was much hap- 
pier at home, and that she had been much happier before the 
Grahams came to London than she had been since. 

Edith and she had never been as intimate as sisters 
always ought to be, and often are. They had never been 
really friends to one another. But they had always been 
companions. Now they could scarcely be said to be even 
that, certainly not when they were at the Graham& Edith 
cared only for Lady Georgina, and, for the sake of her new 
friend, her sister was utterly neglected. When she and 
Lady Georgina were together, they generally employed 
themselves in practising duets, sometimes in talking mys- 
teriously about different little plans and projects which they 
had formed together, and which had not been confided to 
Alice. 

Major and Mrs. Graham often w'ent out together, leaving, 
as they said, ^< the girls to amuse each other," which doubt- 
less they thought they would do, but it generally ended in 
all the amusement falling to the share of Lady Georgina 
and Edith, while Alice sat working, listening almost uncon- 
sciously to the sound of the piano, and feeHng — she could 
not help feeling — that it was rather selfish of her two com- 
panions to play on together the whole evening without so 
much as addressing a word to her. 

Edith never cared to play with Alice now. Before she 
knew Lady Georgina, she used to be very glad to have Alice 
at hand to take the bass in their different duets, and many 
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pleasant hours had the sisters spent together practising their 
pieces of music, but now Edith did not care for any occupa- 
tion which was not shared by her new friend. It had 
always been Edith's way to throw herself heart and soul 
into whatever occupied her. Hitherto study had been her 
chief pursuit, and in this Alice had been able to take some 
share, for Edith had often been glad to avail herself of her 
' good-natured little sister's help, and to allow her to copy 
different things for her, and assist her in her translations and 
exercises. 

But now that Edith's one idea was her friendship with 
Lady Georgina, her sister was but little thought of. Alice 
resigned herself to her fate, but each day she felt more and 
more lonely, and she began to long eagerly for the expiration 
of the Christmas holidays, when little Minnie Carpenter 
would return to school She hoped the visit to her aunt 
would have done her good, and that Minnie would come 
back more cheerful and contented. But in this Alice was 
disappointed. 

The last day of the holidays came. Edith bemoaned its 
arrival in strong terms, for although the Grahams would be 
in London six weeks longer, she could not expect to see 
nearly so much of them now that studies were to begin 
again. Alice, however, was very glad to think she should 
no longer be left to such companionship as she could find in 
her sister and Lady Georgina, absorbed as they were in each 
other, or in Dora Milford, who had been, for some reason or 
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another, known only to herself, in a state of decided ill- 
hmnour ever since her relations left town. 

She gladly welcomed the last day of the Christmas 
holidays. 

The two Carters returned that same evening, " as silly," 
Edith declared, ^^as ever, and thinking as much of the 
children's parties, and the Christmas trees, they had enjoyed 
during the holidays, as though they had been six years old, 
instead of sixteen." 

Anna Maitland and her little sister came the next morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon Minnie Carpenter arrived. Oh, 
how glad Alice was to see again that little white face, and 
to hear again the quiet little voice which was to her so full 
of interest I And yet how sorry she was to see, as she saw 
at once, that the little face was as sad as ever, and that not 
one tone of cheerfulness had yet found its way into the soft, 
clear notes of the mournful little voice. 

Minnie, however, seemed very glad to be with Alice 
once more, and no sooner was the greeting with Mrs. Clifton 
over than she was at Alice's side, and her face brightened 
when Alice offered to go with her to her" own room to help 
her to take off her things. Minnie had a little room to 
herself inside Dawson's, whose charge she was, — ^the only 
little one I>awsoil had to take care of, for Lucy Maitland 
slept in her sister^s room, and Anna took the principal 
charge of her herself, consequently Minnie was Dawson's 
especial favourite, and she looked upon her as almost as 
much her own as Edith and Alice. 
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Dawson was already in the room, unpacking and arrang- 
mg Minnie's things, and she smiled when the two girls came 
in so lovingly together, and said " she was glad Miss Alice 
had got back her little sister/' 

"I'm sure I wish Minnie were really my sister," said 
Alice, warmly, the thought just passing through her mind, 
that if she had another sister, she should not feel so much as 
she did at seeing Edith giving the love and interest, which 
seemed to belong rightfully to her, to a comparative 
stranger. 

" And I'm ^ore I wish you were my sister," said Minnie, 
as the two girls passed into the little room beyond, and 
Alice began to take off Minnie's warm wraps. "I have 
missed you so much since I have been away. I didn't like 
being there a bit. It was worse, much worse, than being at 
schooL" 

" Why ? " said Alice, " were they not kind to you? I 
thought your aunt seemed so good-natured the day she came 
here, and there were a great many children to be com- 
panions to you." 

" Yes," replied Minnie, thoughtfully, " Aunt Ellen was 
very kind, and so was uncle, at least they meant to be, but 
they did not know anything about it, and the children were 
very good-natured, and wanted to make me happy, I dare 
say, but then they were all so happy. The boys came from 
school, and they were so noisy and merry, and there was 
nothing but laughing all day, and do yoti know, Alice, 
when they laughed so much, it only made me feel more 
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inolined to cry, and when we had great large parties, and 
lots of people and children came, I felt a great deal more 
lonely than I do here when I sit by myself, and draw in my 
little comer. And, somehow or other, all those parties and 
amusements, which Aunt Ellen used to say to uncle, were 
just what I wanted to make me less mopy, — Aunt Ellen 
was always calling me mopy, — only made me much more 
miserable. I thought very often, Alice, of what you used 
to tell me about heaven being nearer than we thought, and 
it seemed to me sometimes as if it were much nearer to me 
than those gay places were, and as if I were' not in reality 
half so far away from my own papa and mamma as I was 
firom the merry people, who laughed so loud, and made such 
a noise. Oh, Alice, I was so lonely down there amongst 
ihem all, and I am so glad to get back to you." 

''And I am so glad to have you back," said Alice, 
stooping down to kiss the uplifted little face, " so very glad, 
Minnie, for I have been very lonely too." 

" You lonely," said Minnie, " but why? You have had 
Edith with you, and you said in your letter that you had 
some old friends staying in London." 

" Yes," said Alice, "but I don't think their coming has 
made me happier, indeed I know it has only made me 
unhappy. Edith has got a new friend now, Minnie, who is 
clever, and agreeable, and knows a great many things, and 
is much more fit to be a friend to Edith than I am, and it 
is natural, I suppose, that she should care more for her than 
she does for me." 
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" No, it is Bot natural,'' exclaimed Minnie^ her uaoaUy 
gentle manner becoming quite excited as she saw the tears 
standing in Alice's eyes, ''it is veiy unnatural, and very 
wicked. Edith ought to love you much better than she 
loves anybody else, except your papa, because you are her 
sister, whether you are clever or not If I had a sister, I 
would love her dearly, with all my heart, just because she 
was my sister. I would not care whether she was pretty or 
ugly, or clever or stupid. She would be my own sister that 
God had given to me, and I would love her best of all. My 
papa and mamma were good and clever, there was nobody 
like them, but if they had not been, I would have loved 
them just the same because they were my own, my very 
own, and now that they are gone, I am miserable, and feel 
that I can never love anybody like them, because, though 
they may be very kind and very good, they are not my own, 
they all belong to somebody else. Ohl Alice, how can 
Edith be so wicked as to love any one so much as you I 
And you too that are so good." 

'' Oh no, Minnie," interrupted Alice, astonished at this 
sudden outbreak of feeling in the usually quiet Minnie, 
'' Edith 18 not wicked, and I am not good." 

"Yes, you are," said Minnie, "you are very good, you 
always do what is right yourself, and are good to others, 
and you deserve that they should be good to you too." 

Alice's conscience smote her as Minnie said these words. 
Was it true that she always did what was right ? If so, 
would it not have been right to open her mind to Mrs. 
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Clifton on the subject of their intimacy with Mrs. Graham I. 
And had she done so, how much of all her present trouble 
niight never have come upon her I She could not bear to 
bear from Minnie words of, praise which she felt she did 
not deserye, and again she interrupted her, ^' Minnie dear, 
you must not talk like that, indeed you must not. I am 
not good — I am very wicked — ^I have done wrong things 
this holidays, and it is all my own fault that I have been 
unhappy." 

" I don't believe it," said Minnie, very decidedly. " It is 
because you are good that you think you are bad. That is 
always the way. Good people think themselves very bad, 
and bad people think themselves very good. Look at Dora 
Milford and Edith. They hold up their heads so high, and 
speak so proudly, and I know they think there is nobody 
like them, but I don't think them good, either of them; 
Dora is cross and unkind, and laughs at everybody, and 
Edith does not love her own sister 1 I'm sure she is not 
good, she is very wicked." 

" Oh, Minnie," said Alice, " I wish I had not said a word 
to you about it, I will never tell you anything again if you 
talk like this. I biow I ought not to have said a word to 
any one, only seeing you again made me so glad to have some 
one to speak to, but I never thought you would go on like 
this. You are quite changed, Minnie ; you used scarcely 
ever to speak, and you have said more now than you used to 
say in a week." 

" No, I am not changed," said Minnie, " only I have 
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missed yon so much, and been so lonely there without any 
one to speak to, that it makes me talk to be with you again. 
And you shall speak to me, Alice, and tell me things, 
especially things that trouble you. K Edith does not love 
you, I will love you all the more. I will be your little sis- 
ter, as Dawson says, and I wonH let you be lonely and 
miserable. You have been good to me, and I will be good 
to you. I have no one to love of my very own, for God has 
Ukexk them all away, my papa and mamma, and my little 
baby brother, that would have been my own, if Ood had let 
him live. But you shall be mine, my best, and I wiU try to 
make you happy, and you shall tell me everything, and teach 
me to be kind and good like you.'' 

And the excited child threw her arms round Alice's neck, 
and burst into a passionate fit of weeping, while Alice herself 
could not restrain her tears. 

And Dawson, who had been down stairs at her tea during 
the greater part of their conversation, returned to her own 
room at this moment, and thinking she heard the sound of 
crying in the dressing-room, opened the door, and found the 
girls both in tears. 

^' Miss Alice I " she exclaimed, " what is the matter ? " 

And seeing how still more overcome Minnie was, and 
how very pale she looked, she asked, " Is Miss Minnie ill, or 
has. she had any fresh sorrow?" while Dawson wondered 
what fresh sorrow there could be for Minnie to have, since 
she had already lost all who were near and dear to her. 

'' No, Dawson," said Alice, " Minnie is very well, at least 
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she is going to be very well as soon as she has dried her tears, 
only we have both been very foolisL We were so glad to 
see each other again.'' 

" That you must needs break your hearts about it," said 
Dawson ; " that's one way certainly of showing your great 
happiness." 

" No, Dawson," replied Alice, " we were not crying for 
that. It was Minnie that upset me, and made me ory, by 
crying herself. I don't know what for, es^cept that she has 
found it lonely during the holidays, and is glad to come back, 
and — " Alice hesitated, and Dawson continued for her, " and 
you have been lonely too, and are glad to get her back. 
Poor darlings," she added, looking tenderly first at one, and 
then at the other, " you're young yet, both of you, but you 
are not too young to have your own griefs and cares to 
struggle with, or to learn that this world is not all summer, 
and joy, and sunshine. It's very hard for Miss Minnie to be 
left, as she is, at her age, Mthout father, or mother, or sister, 
or brother, and it's very hard for you, too, Miss Alice, now 
that you have lost your own dear niamma, who was always 
glad to have you with her and listen to all you had to say, — 
it's very hard, I know, for you to see the only sister you've 
got turning away like from her own flesh and blood, and 
caring onljc for strangers. I know you feel it, my lamb, and 
I feel it too, and it's on my mind often to speak out to Miss 
Edith about it, for I can't bear to see her so taken up with 
these new friends of hers with their fine names, that she has 

6 
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not got a word or a thought left for them who used to be the 
only ones she oared for." 

" And why don't yon speak to Edith, Dawson ?" asked 
Minnie, '^ I wish yon would, and tell her how wicked it is to 
neglect Alice, and make her cry, — will you ? " 

" I would indeed, Miss^ and gladly," replied Dawson, 
^' for I feel it just as much as you do, but, dear me, where 
was ever the use of speaking to Miss Edith? If you 
knew Miss Edith as well as I do, and have done ever since 
she was bom, you'd know there wouldn't be much use in 
my speaking to her. Ten to one she would not so much as 
listen, and if she did, she would just say to herself that 
Dawson was an old goose, that could not know anything 
about right and wrong, and she would turn round and go on 
her way, without so much as thinking twice of anyiliing'' I 
might say; no, it's not Miss Edith's way to listen to what 
others hare to tell her, certainly not to what a servant like 
me might say." 

" I don't like to hear you say that, Dawson," said Alice, 
^' it seems as if you did not lore Edith, and I am sure you 
do." 

" Love her I Miss Alice, yes of course I do. Who 
should lore her if I didn't, who have had the care of her 
ever since she was bom ? But love isn't blind — ^at least I 
believe some folks say it is, — ^but I have never found it so, 
and it isn't because I love Miss Edith that I'm going to be 
blind to her way of treating her old friends now she has 
found new ones. I don't speak to her, because, as I say, it 
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isn't of any use. Miss Edith never would listen to'me, no, 
not when she was a little bit of a thing, and it isn't very 
likely she should begin now when she is a grown young lady, 
holding her head as high as if she were a queen. There's 
many a time I've tried to make her give up her way in the 
nursery, and no, she wouldn't, for all my talking to her, till 
perhaps your papa would come in and just make her, and 
then I could see, as plain as possible, she gave up just be- 
cause she could not help it, but that her will was just as 
much set upon it as ever." 

Alice was astonished. She had not thought it possible 
that Dawson could ever have spoken such disapproving words 
of one of her petted children. But this was a point on 
which Dawson felt strongly, and the opportunity having 
arisen for her to speak of it, she could not but do so strongly. 
It was quite a relief to her to speak in this way. For 
Dawson felt that she herself had come in for no small share 
of the neglect with which Edith had treated her old friends 
since she had made new ones. Often, since the intimacy 
with Lady Georgina, Edith had found fault with Dawson's 
'^ old*fashioned way of arranging her things," and on more 
than one occasion, when Dawson had taken particular pains 
with Edith's thick masses of hair^and had prided herself on 
having arranged them in the most perfect style, her feelings 
had been not a little wounded by finding, on her return from 
Mrs. Graham's, that all her carefully-arranged bands had 
been exchanged for plaits and bows, of a description which 
she had never seen before, and by hearing that the first thing 
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Lady Georgina Ashton had done on her friend's arrival^ 
was to make her take all her hair down, and get it properly 
done by her own French maid, '^ dressing her up, indeed/' as 
Dawson indignantly said, " like a Paris dolL" 

Dawson had never seen a Paris doll, but she knew that 
Lady Ckorgina's maid caipe from Paris, and adopted the 
term in consequence. This grievance however had soon 
ceased. Edith had taken off her bonnet one evening, on her 
return from Mrs. Oraham's, in Mrs. Clifton's presence, and 
Mrs. Clifton perceiving the change in her hair, and inquiring 
into the cause, had desired that for the future Edith would 
allow her hair to remain as Dawson had arranged it for 
her, adding, in a graver tone than was at all usual to her 
when speaking either to Edith or Alice, that she hoped 
^^ they found some more profitable way of occupying thcm^ 
selves with their young friend than in arranging the hairJ' 

Edith coloured crimson. The idea that Mrs. Cljfton 
should think either her or her friend vain -or trifling was not 
to be endured, and she entered with animation into an ex- 
planation of how they spent their time in reading, and prac- 
tising, and how she was almost as busy at Mrs. Graham's as 
she was at school ; " her hair was untidy one day, that was 
all, and Lady G^orgina's maid had arranged it for her, and 
Dawson had been quite offended." 

" WeU," said Mrs. Clifton, " we must take care not to 
offepd Dawson. I think she is a little inclined to be jealous 
of any one or anything which she fancies is likely to steal 
away Alice's or your heart from her:" . 
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Editb laughed, and said, " Yes, I know she is," — and 
Mrs. Clifton continued, '^Then you must be careful not to 
give her any occasion' to feel herself slighted or neglected. 
Dawson is a good, faithful creature. She has been devoted 
to both of you all your lives, and I am not surprised that she 
ezpects from you a considerable return of love and grati- 
tude." 

" I'm sure," said Alice, quickly, " I love Dawson, and 
would do anything in the world for her." 

'^ I am sure you do, Alice, and I spoke rather to Edith 
than to you. I am afraid, Edith, you sometimes wound 
Dawson's feelings by the manner in which you turn a deaf 
ear to what she says, and appear to despise her little ar- 
rangements for you. Servants have feelings, Edith, quite as 
strong feelings as you have, though they may be exercised 
upon very different objects, — objects which to you perhaps 
seem too small and contemptible to be worthy of regard ; 
but I consider that things are great or small, not so much as 
they are in themselves, but according to the feelings which 
they are capable of jXroduoing in our minds, or in the minds 
of others, and there may be as much sin and selfishness dis- 
played in wounding a servant's feelings upon some trifling 
matter, as in causing pain to one in our own rank of life on 
some serious or important point" 

Edith had nothing to say. She could not help feeling 
that Mrs. Clifton was right. Alice felt so too, and secretly 
hoped that Edith might benefit by the advice, for she had 
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often been grieved lately to see the careless manner in which 
Edith did not scrapie to treat Dawson. 

Mrs. Clifton had not touched npon the more serious mat- 
ter of Edith's neglect of herself. But of that Mrs. Clifton 
knew nothing. She always saw the girls go out happily to- 
gether, and return happily, and of course she supposed that 
they were sharers in all each other's occupations and pleas- 
ures. Of the lonely hours and half-hours which Alice spent 
when Major and Mrs. Graham were out, and Edith and 
Lady Georgina were absorbed in some occupation in which 
she was neither asked nor expected to take a part,— of the 
feeling of intense -longing for her mother, and her mother's 
sympathy, which at such times would fill her heart, — of the 
silent tears which those feelings would often force into her 
eyes, and cause to fall unbidden upon the work over which 
her head was bent, — of all this Mrs. Clifton knew notlung. 
Alice never complained. If at times she felt inclined to do 
so, to say that she did not want to go to Mrs. Graham's, that 
no one cared for her there, that Edith and her friend treated 
her like a baby, and that she no longei^ felt any pleasure in 
being with them, she felt that to give way to these — ^the nat- 
ural feelings of her heart, would be to involve Edith in 
trouble, to put an end to her pleasure in her friend's society, 
and to make the separation between her sister and herself 
only a great deid wider than it was now. 

So Alice kept all she felt to herself The discipline no 
doubt was good for her. It was one of the lessons given her 
to learn in the school of her heavenly Master. She had be- 
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come the willing disciple of that Great Teacher, and she 
knew that He required of all who followed Him, that they 
should take His yoke apon them, and learn of Him to be 
meek and lowly in heart It was very good for her no doubt 
to be neglected and slighted. She was yain and weak, and 
her heart longed for support and sympathy. But Jesus 
knew that the earthly food she crayed would only be^as 
poison to her, and so He gave it not, — ^but gaye instead, 
which was surely a far richer gifb, a far higher honour, — ^the 
power and the grace to follow the example of lowliness which 
He had Himself set before her, when He '' made Himself of 
no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a serrant.'* 

Still, Alice was often yery lonely, and found it hard to 
be as submissiye as she knew she ought to be, and it was 
with true joy and thankfulness that she welcomed Minnie 
.back, and felt that she had some one to loye her again. 

And when the tea-bell rang to summon them to the 
dming-room, and put a stop to the conyersation which she, 
and Minnie, and Dawson had been holding together, they all 
felt considerably relieyed at haying, each in their own way, 
giyen yent to the feelings of their hearts. 

Alice and Minnie went down-stairs hand in hand, and 
looked so quietly happy as they came into the room together, 
that no suspicion could haye crossed any one's mind of the 
tears which had attracted Dawson's attention half an hour 
before, while Dawson set to work to put away Minnie's 
things, her heart oyerflowing with loye for the two dear chil- 
dren who had just left her. ^^ Gtod bless them both," she 
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said to herself, ^' it does my heart good to see them turning 
to each other for comfort and sympathy in their little sor- 
rows and troubles. It's just ihe promise being fulfilled that 
'those that water others, shall be watered themselves.' 
There was my dear lady, she gave herself up, heart and soul, 
to the tending and comforting of young Mrs. Carpenter when 
she was so ill, and was as devoted to that little baby as 
though it had been her own. And now there's that very 
baby come to be her own child's comfort, and to fill up an 
empty place in her heart. 'Tis the good she did to others 
coming back upon herself. I know it's the Lord's promise 
not to forget aught of what He sees His children do out of 
love to Him. There's a text that teUs us even the 'cup of 
cold water given in His name is sure to meet with its reward,' 
and I believe it Many and many is the cup of water my 
good mistress gave to them that needed it, and there is not« 
one of them forgotten, no, not one. It's like dew fallen on 
the ground, — ^it seems hidden, but it isn't lost, it will all re- 
turn again in blessing, — ^blessing, I dare say, on these very 
children of hers, who were her chief thought and prayer." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



**How are ye gone, whom most my soul held dear t 
Scarce had I lored yon, ere I monmM yoa lost t 
Bay, is this hollow eye— this heartless pain. 
Fated to rove through Life's wide cheerless plain, 
Nor father, mother, brother meets its ken,— 
My woes, my joys unshared I Ah I long ere then, 
On me thy icy dart, stem Death, be proted ; 
Better to die than live and not be loved I " 

COLBBZDOa. 



Three months of busy scbool-life passed away, and 
brought no great change to any one amongst Mrs. Clifton's 
little party. Lessons were learnt, and exercises prepared, 
and everything went on its usual steady course. 

Major and Mrs. Graham and Lady Gkorgina Ashton 
still remained in town, and Edith and Alice Comewall were 
their occasional guests, but now that their studies had regu- 
larly recommenced, they were not able to be nearly as much 
with their friends as they had been during the Christmits 
holidays, consequently Alice's life had of late been much 
more happy and Edith's had been less so. 

The Grahams talked of leaving town after Easter, as 
Major Graham's health required change into the country 
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and Edith was grieying at the prospect of soon being obliged 
' to part with her new and abready dear friend, Lady Georgina 
Ashton. It was true that she had reoeived a pressing invi- 
tation, both from Lady Georgina herself and from Lady 
Georgina's &ther, to spend the whole of the Midsummer va- 
cation with them at their place in Scotland, and most de- 
lightful would the anticipation of such a pleasure have been 
to Edith, quite sufficient to have reconciled her to the ap- 
proaching parting, but she knew that there was no hope of 
her being able to accept it 

Colonel Oornewall had long since made arrangements 
for both the girls to spend the* Midsummer holidays with 
some relations of their mother's in Devonshire, and even if 
this had not been the case, Edith knew that he would not 
consent to her being separated from Alice, and going by her- 
self, on a visit to a family of whom he knew nothing, and the 
only specimen of which he had ever seen, namely. Lady 
Georgina's young brother, was not of a character at all 
likely to prepossess him in favour of the rest of the family. 
Edith was aware that it would be useless even to ask him, 
So she told her friend that they had an engagement in Devon- 
shire which they could not break, and deplored in secret the 
misery of not bemg her own mistress, longing more than 
ever for the day to come when she should no longer be con- 
sidered a child, but be allowed to take her oWn way, and 
follow her own wishes. Distant as this day now seemed, 
Edith believed that at some future time she should enter 
upon it, not having yet learned that no such day can ever 
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come to any being on this earth, inasmuch as even over 
those who seem to possess the most liberty, and to have nn- 
limited sway over this world's riches and privileges, there 
reigneth one great Governor, who roleth all their circum- 
stances, not according to their wishes, but according to His 
own will— even that almighty God of Providence, who ruleth 
supreme in the kingdom of men, — ^in whose eyes all the in- 
habitants of the earth are reputed as nothing, but who doeth 
according to His will among the inhabitants of the earth, as 
well as in the army of heaven, none being able to stay His 
hand, or to say unto Him, " What doest Thou ? " But no 
thought of this great Euier was in Edith's heart, as she 
dreamed fondly of a day of liberty to come, and in this man- 
ner strove to reconcile her mind to the restraint to which 
she was unwillingly obliged to submit at present 

The Easter holidays were to begin during the following 
week, and there would be a ten days' cessation of studies ; 
although none of the girls would leave Mrs. Clifton's, except 
Anna and Lucy Maitland, who lived near London. 

Two days before the holidays began, Mrs. Clifton re- 
ceived a letter, which seemed to cause her much anxiety 
and thought, for she told the girls that she could not attend 
to their studies that day, and spent the greater part of it in 
her own room writing letters. The next morning at break- 
fast they learned, to their surprise, that Mrs. Clifton was 
going to leave them for a few days, called into the country 
by the dangerous illness of her only brother. 

" Her sister-in-law," she said, " would come to stay in 
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the house during her absence, and die conld leave more 
easily as there would be no study going on, and therefore no 
masters coming. In case of any illness occurring, which she 
trusted was not likely, Dawson had promised that she should 
be summoned immediately. 

Mrs. Clifton looked so very sad and grave that the girls 
all felt that the summons, which had thus hurried her from 
home, must be a very urgent one, and when in a few kind 
words she asked them all to promise her, that, so far as it 
depended upon them, everything should go on during her 
absence just as they knew she would wish it to do, they all 
gave the required promise readily and affectionately. 

" I knew I could depend on you," said Mrs. Clifton, 
kindly," and I have told my sister so, and that I think I 
can promise that she will have no trouble in the regulation 
of my little family ; if it had been otherwise, I might have 
hesitated in leaving you all to her care, she is so very mild 
and gentle, but, as I say, I know I can depend on you. My 
sister cannot be here until this afternoon. I must leave you 
immediately, or I could not reach my brother's this evening, 
but you will none of you want occupation." 

Mrs. Clifton went to put on her travelling things, and 
Dawson went to assist her, and receive her last instructions. 
The cab drove to the door, and the girls assembled in the 
hall to wish her good-bye once more. They were all sorry 
to see her go, for Mrs. Clifton held a place, more or less 
warm, in each of their young hearts, but Alice felt so sorry, 
80 very sorry, she could not bear to see her go, and although 
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generally so shy, even in showing her feelings of love, by 
some impulse which she could not control, after they had all 
said goQd-bye, and Mrs. Clifton had passed on, she could 
not help letting go Minnie's hand, which she held in hers, 
and following Mrs. Clifton into the outer passage, she threw^ 
her arms around her neck, and said, ^^ I am so sorry you are 
going away, I will do all I can to please you whUe you are 
gone." 

Mrs. Clifton stopped a minute to kiss her tenderly, and 
the tears filled her own eyes, as she said, '^ I know you will, 
my darling child. Qod bless you, and take care of you. 
You are very dear to me, Alice, for your own sake, as well 
as for your mother's, whom I loved so dearly, and whom you 
are so like, that it often.seems to me the old time must have 
come again, when Alice Vernon was my chief thought and 
care." 
" Mrs. Clifton was gone, and Alice returned to her young 
companions, but when they all went into the school-room, and 
each one found some occupation for herself, Alice felt as if 
ehe could not settle to anything, and she proposed tq Minnie 
that they should go and walk in the garden. 

Minnie, always glad to be Alice's companion, readily as- 
sented, and the two girls went into the garden, and walked 
together up and down the long gravel walk, lined on either 
side with tall evergreen oaks. It was Alice's favourite 
place of resort, when, as was often the case with her, she 
wished to be alone, and to have quiet time for thought, and 
every Sunday afternoon she used to tak^ her prayer book 
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and go there to learn the Collect, and Epistle, and Gospel 
for the day, which all the girls were in the habit of repeat- 
ing to Mrs. Clifton after tea, and which generally formed 
the subject for their Sunday evening's class. 

Many of the girls, most of them indeed, learnt the al- 
lotted portion as a task, getting it by heart when they could, 
generally in the school-room after dinner. Not so Alice. 
She liked to be alone when she was learning such things as 
these, and the Collects had become so familiar and so dear 
to her, that ahnost unconsciously their words of earnest de- 
votion would suggest themselves to her mind in her own 
daily prayers, and enable her to express with greater ease 
to her Heavenly Father the desires which filled her heart. 

The Evergreen Walk, as it was called, was gefferally 
Alice's hiding-place, and a very tempting one it was to a 
lover of quiet, for it was shut out even from the sight of 
the house, running at the end of the long garden, and the. 
only sounds that could be heard from it were the cawings 
from a neighbouring rookery, the deniz^ois of which flew 
aloft from tree to tree, flapping their dark wings, and calling 
to each other in their wild notes ; but Alice, far from finding 
these companions a disturbance, enjoyed their companion- 
ship, which added to the rurality of the scene, and helped 
to make her forget that she was within a short distance of 
the noisy, bustling, ever-stirring town, and that on the other 
side of the house, even, the carriages and cabs were roUi'ng 
on with their unceasing din, the hum of which could not, 
however, be heard from this distance. 
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To this part of the garden Minnie and i^oe now took 
their way, and with their arms passed lovingly around each 
other, they walked np and down. 

" I like this walk so much/' said Alice, '< iVs snch a 
sweet, quiet place, one forgets when one is here all that is 
going on elsewhere." 

" You often come here on Sundays, don't you? " asked 
Minnie. 

" Yes," replied Alice, " it is so much easier to learn here 
than in the house, at least so much easier to learn the things 
we have to leam on Sundays, — I can't give my mind to 
tbem when the girls are talking and laughing." 

" No," said Minnie, " no more can I, that's why I gener- 
ally take my book up-stairs and sit with Dawson. She 
helps me, too, and makes it easy by explaining the hard 
parts. I think, Alice, Dawson is very good, don't you ? " 

" Yes," said Alice, " I am sure she is." 

" Did she teach you to be good too ? " asked Minnie, 
while the wish arose in her heart, that if Dawson had taught 
Alice to be what she was, she wished very much she would 
teach her also, for she would give a great deal to be like 
Alice. 

'^ You always call me good, Minnie," said Alice, " I wish 
you wouldn't do so. I can't bear to hear you say so, be^ 
cause it only shows me that you don't know me a bit, and 
sometimes it makes me feel afraid that I must be a hypo- 
crite, and appear better than I really am, for I know in 
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my heart that^I am not at all good, wfaateyer I may seem to 
you." 

" Well," said Minnie, " I don't know what you are in 
your heart, because you know I can't see your heart, but I 
can* see what you do, and it makes me think you must be 
good — and, oh ! I should like so much to be like you. I 
know it makes you unhappy to see Edith going on as she 
does about that Lady Georgina of hers, and treating you 
just as if she did not care about you a bit, but yet you 
never get in a rage with her, and instead of leaving her to 
herself and her fine new friend, I think you only try more 
to please her than you used to do before. Now, I should 
not like to do that. I couldnH do it if I were to try. If 
my sister did not care about me, then I wouldn't care about 
her, and I would never talk to her, or trouble myself about 
her, but I would just let her go her own way, and I would 
go mine, and show her that, if I was nothing to her, she 
was nothing to me. And then, Alice, I know, too, you don't 
like being so far away from your papa, and I am sure you 
are often very unhappy about your mamma's being gone 
away from you for ever, and yet you don't cry and fret, but 
try to be cheerful and happy yourself, and make other peo- 
ple happy too. But I can't be like that. I am unhappy 
because my papa and mamma are gone from me, and I could 
not be anything else, if I were to try ever so hard. And 
when I see other people happy, do you know, Alice, — ^it's 
very wicked I dare say, but I can't help it,— it makes me 
dislike them. When Aunt Julia and my cousins used to be 
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80 merry, and make such a fuss about their parties, and all 
the pleasure they had, it always made me feel cross with 
them and bad in my heart. I know, Alice, I'm very wicked, 
I'm not a bit like you, and sometimes when I am with Daw- 
son, and she talks so good, I wonder if it was being with her 
when you were a little child that taught you to be what you 
are, only I suppose it could not be, because Edith was there, 
and I don't think Edith is good." 

" Minnie, you must not say that," said Alice, — and this 
time she spoke so decidedly that Minnie looked up in sur- 
prise, — " I will not let you speak like that of EditL It is 
very wicked of you, and it makes me feel wicked too. Even 
if Edith were not good we have no right to say so. Don't 
you know what we learned in the Epistle last Sunday about 
not judging others ? I won't talk to you, Minnie, if you 
will say such wrong things," 

" Well, then," said Minnie, " we won't say any more 
about Edith, or any one. We'll only speak about ourselves, 
Alice, about you and about me. And what I want to say 
is, that I wish I were like you. I wish it so very much. 
For oh, Alice, I do feel so miserable. And I think if I 
were like you, perhaps I might be happier." 
. And Minnie's voice was choked by the sobs which caine 
thick and fast as she uttered these last words. Alice's heart 
beat quickly. She scarcely knew what to say, and yet she 
felt that she must do something to comfort this desolate little 
heart. So young and ignorant as she herself was, how could 
die teach or comfort others ? She wished that Minnie could 
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have been led to open her mind to Mrs. Plifton, or Dawson, 
or any one who was wise and good, and able to guide her 
aright, but Minnie had not done so. 

It was to Alice that she had unlocked the secrets of her 
heart, and therefore perhaps it must be Alice whom Ood in« 
tended to be of use to her. She resolved to try, and whilst, 
at the same moment, her heart went up in secret prayer ta 
that Heavenly Father who always seemed to Alice to be 
very near to help and teach in the hour of need, she said, 
« Let us sit down here, Minnie dear, and have a talk. I 
would do anything in the world to be of any use or comfort 
to you, only I don't well know what to do. If you would 
only speak to Mrs. Clifton, or even to Dawson" — 

'' But I could never do that," interrupted Minnie, " no, 
never, I can't speak to any one. I never have been able to 
tell my thoughts to any one since my own papa and mamma 
died. But I feel that I could talk to you, Alice,-— only to 
you. And you must tell me, please, how to learn to be like 
you, and what I must do to be less unhappy. If I were 
good, Alice, I should like to die. Don't look so shocked, 
Alice. It's quite true. If I were good I should like to die 
more than anything else you could give me, — to die, and go 
to my papa and mamma and my little brother, who are all 
in heaven. But I'm not good, and if I died, I should not 
go where they are, so I don't wish to die, only it's very 
dreadful to think of always living by myself, without any- 
body really to love me, or for me really to love, — ^no father^ 
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no mother, no brothers, and no sisters. It's so very, yeiy 
lonely." 

" Yes," said Alice, " it must be very^ very sad. But, 
Minnie dear, I don't think you would feel it so much, I'm 
sure indeed you wouldn't, if — " Alice hesitated, she feared 
lest Minnie should not understand her — " if you loved God, 
and if you could feel sure that Ood loves you. He does 
love you, Minnie, a great deal more than any earthly father 
could ever have loved you, only you don't know it." 

"No," said Minnie, "I don't. If Gk)d loved me so 
much, do you think He would have taken away all I had in 
the world, and left me here alone ? " 

" Yes," said Alice, " I believe it was just because He 
loved you that He did it." 

" Oh, Alice I " exclaimed Minnie, " why ? If I loved 
any one, I would not like to make them unhappy. I would 
give them all the good things I could think of. I should 
never think anything too good for them to have." 

" Yes," said Alice, " arid then they would love the things 
you gave them so much, that they would be quite taken up 
with them, and would never think about you at all ; and if 
you were gone away from them, they would be quite satisfied 
to stay where they were, and never to see you again, or to 
care about going to the place where you lived, although you 
had invited them there, and had prepared everything ready 
to receive them, and were always expecting them, and 
asking them to com^, and then how would you like that, 
Minnie?" 
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" I should not like it at all," said Mipnic. 

'^ And God does not like it either, Minnie. And He 
will not allow it. And that is why He takes away our good 
things, from His very love to us. Listen, Minnie, for a mo- 
ment, and perhaps I can make you understand better what I 
mean, — ^it's so hard for me to tell yon, because you know I 
can't explain things properly as Mrs. Clifton could if you 
would only speak to her, — ^I know quite well what I mean, 
only I can't explain." 

" Yes," said Minnie, " you can. I understand you quite 
well, and I like to hear you talk, — ^go on." 

" Well, then," replied Alice, " do you recollect, Minnie, 
that little child you and I saw the other afternoon at the 
Polytechnic ? " 

'^ Do you mean the little boy who would not leave the 
pictures he was looking at when his father called him ? " 
asked Minnie. 

" Yes," replied Alice, " don't you remember what trouble 
his father had to make him leave those pictures, although it 
was to show him somethijag so much more beautiful, that 
after he had once been persuaded to come into the other 
room, nothing would have induced him to go back, and he 
thought no more of the things he had left. I think, Minnie, 
it is often very like that with us. God takes us away from 
the things we are clinging to, because He sees that if He did 
not tear us from them, we should never leave them, even 
though all the time He was promising to lead us into a 
better place, and to give us much more beautifal things." 
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Alice stopped speaking. Minnie was silent, but she 
fixed her dark eyes intently upon Alice's face, and seemed 
to be awaiting so eagerly what she might say next, that 
Alice went on, — 

" Do you know, Minnie, what I once heard my own deai 
papa say ? I think I will tell you, because you know what 
it is to love very much, and to lose those you love. It was 
when our mamqia died. Oh, Minnie, you don't know what 
a darling mother she was, for you can't remember her. She 
was perfect, at least she seemed perfect to us, and papa 
loved her, oh, so much. Edith and I used often to say when 
she was dying that we did not think papa could live without 
her, and that if she died, we thought he would die too. 
And one day, when papa was talking to me about mamma^ I 
told him what Edith and I had said. And oh, Minnie, I 
wish you could have seen the heavenly look that came into 
his face ; his eyes were full of tears, but he had a beautiful 
smile on his face, and he put his hand on my head, and said, 
* God grant, Alice, that before you know what such grief is, 
you may have learnt enough of the love of Jesus to feel that 
the Christian's heart can never be left quite desolate.' 

" I remember his very words. He said them in such an 
earnest voice, they seemed to go quite deep down in my 
heart, and have remained there ever since. Perhaps, Min- 
nie, if you loved Jesus more, — ^perhaps," she added, after a 
little hesitation, — ^^ if you were one of God's own children, 
you would not be so lonely as you are." 

" Perhaps not," said Minnie, very quietly. 
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And after this, neither of the girls said any more. They 
sat quite silently on the garden bench for some little time, 
until the bell rang for tea, and then they Walked quietly 
back to the house. 

Minnie passed Alice, and ran quickly up the stairs, but 
just as she had reached the landing, she turned round, and 
running back, threw her arms round Alice's neck, and gave 
her a long, earnest kiss. 

Then going into her own room, she shut and locked the 
door, and throwing herself upon her knees by her bed-side, 
she hid her face in her hands, and exclaimed, '^ God, let 
me be Thy child. I am so lonely now, God, so very, very 
lonely, let me be Thy child." 

It was the first time in her life that Minnie Carpenter 
had ever prayed. She had knelt in that vety place every 
day, for several years. Night and morning had the words 
of prayer passed her lips, ever ^inoe she had been old enough 
to utter them, — the holy words of prayer which her mother 
had taught her in her infancy, and which she had never 
failed to repeat. But they had been to her words without 
meaning. Until this evening Minnie had never known what 
it was really to pray. Her heart had been full of deep, 
earnest, unsatisfied longings, but never until now had they 
formed themselves into a prayer. And now she was scarcely 
aware that she was praying. All she felt was that she 
wanted something which she had not got — something which 
only God could give her, and which she must ask Him for. 

Minnie had scarcely been five minutes in her room before 
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some one tapped at the door, and hastily rising from her 
knees, she admitted Dawson. 

'^ Tea is ready, Miss Minnie," she said, '^ they are askiog 
where you are, — ^is anything the matter^ my dear?" she 
asked kindly, for she noticed Minnie's flashed look. 

" No, Dawson, nothing," Minnie answered, and then, en- 
couraged by the look of tenderness which the faithful Daw- 
son cast upon the little orphan child, she summoned up all 
her courage, and said, her large eyes fixed full on Dawson's 
face, — " Only, Dawson, I want to be like Alice, I want to 
be one of God's own children." 

" Then God wiU make you to be one, my dear," said 
Dawson, decidedly, ^' for He that gives the wish can do the 
work. You are your mother's only child, Miss Minnie, the 
child of her hopes and prayers, and so it doesn't surprise me 
to see you turning your face towards the home she has gone 
to, and asking them as know the road, and are on their way 
there themselyes, to help you to go along with them. God 
bless you, my dear. God bless you, and uphold your foot- 
steps in the right way. It's a narrow way. Miss Minnie, but 
it's plain enough for them as are really striving to walk in 
it, and though it's up-hill almost always, and sometimes steep 
enough, it isn't so hard to get on as you might think, be- 
cause you see, Miss Minnie, the Saviour is always at hand 
to help His people over the rough places." 

Minnie went down to tea, and spent the eveuing in her 
usual way, working quietly in her accustomed place, scarcely 
speaking to any one, or seeming to take any notice of what 
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was going on aronnd her. But thongh she appeared to 
others to be jost the same as ever, she did not seem so to 
herself. A change had come over her. It appeared to her 
as if all her life she had been wanting somethings and wish- 
ing to ask for it, and had never jet had conrage to do so. 
But that now she had found out what she wanted, had asked 
for it, and would be sure to receive it 

This was the feeling in little Minnie's mind all the 
evening, and when she knelt at her bed-side that night, it 
was to renew with still deeper earnestness the prayer which 
she had that day offered up for the first time in her life, — 
« O God, make me Thy child." 
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CHAPTER X. 

** A mfttden meek, with solemn, steadflut eyes, 

Full of eternal constancy and fhlth, 
And smiling lips, through whose soft portal sighs 

Tmth^s holy voioe, with eyery balmy breath ; 
So Joomeys she along lifers crowded way, 

Keeping her sonl's sweet ooonsel firom all sight; 
Not pomp, nor vanity lead her astray. 

Nor anght that men call dazzling, iSiir, or bright^ 

BuTUDb 

'^ A NOTE for you, ma'am, and one for Miss Oomewall," 
and the servant handed two notes to Miss Jane Clifton, as 
she sat with the girls in the study two days after her sister's 
departure. 

Edith's note was given to her. She read it eagerly, and 
then returned it to Miss Clifton, saying, ^' It is an invitation 
for me and Alioe for next Wednesday. I suppose I may 
write and accept it ? " 

Edith expected a ready assent, and was surprised, and 
not a little annoyed, to see that Miss Clifton hesitated 
before she returned any answer. When she did reply, it 
was not in a very satisfactory manner. 

'^I have a note from Mrs. Graham myself," she said. 
'' It seems that she is going to have a party. I don't know 
1 
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whetber my sister would wish you and Alice to accept Hiis 
invitation or not But it is not until Wednesday, so tiiere 
will be plenty of time to learn her wishes on the matter. 
We will write and ask her." 

Edith was greatly amioyed. If Mrs. .Oliffcon wejre written 
to on the subject, she felt almost certain that her answer 
would be in the negative, for she was fully aware of the very 
decided views which Colonel Oomewall held on tMs point, 
and unfortunately Mrs. Graham had made no secret in her 
note of her party being a large one, a " farewell party," she 
called it, " to their friends before they left town." 

Mrs. Grahan^ had so many friends, that this '^ &rewell 
party " could not be otherwise than a large one. There was 
not the smallest chance of Alice and herself being allowed 
to go to it alone, and without their father's permission. 

" What a nuisance it is that Mrs. Graham should have 
written to Miss Clifton," Edith exclaimed to Alice, as soon 
as the sisters had gone to their room to dress for dinner ; 
*' if she had only just asked us to go there on Wednesday 
evening, and not said anything about its being a farewell 
party to all her friends, we should have gone without any 
fuss being made about it. But if Mrs. Clifton is written to, 
I know she'll refuse." 

"But, Edith," said Alice, "surely it's only right." 

" Oh, don't begin about right again," exclaimed Edith, 
petulantly. " I declare, Alice, there's no use in talking to 
you now. One can't say a word to you without your begin- 
ning at once about what is right and what isn't. I believe 
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yon think you're the only person in the world who knows 
right from wrong." 

"Oh, Edith," repHed Alice, "how can you talk like 
that?" 

"Because it's true," interrupted Edith, sharply; "you've 
grown so conceited lately there's no bearing you. Lady 
Oeorgina said the other day that, although you had such a 
demure look, and always seemed so quiet and humble, she 
did not know any one who had a better opinion of herself 
than you had, or who could be more obstinate when she 
chose." 

" It's very unkind of Lady Georgina to set you against 
me, Edith," replied Alice, warmly, " and it's very wicked 
too, — Dawson says so." 

" Dawson 1 " exclaimed Edith, scornfully. " So you make 
a confidante of your maid-servant, do you, Alice ? well, I 
would advise you to choose different friends for the future ! " 

"Dawson is not our maid-servant," replied Alice, 
angrily, — ^for Edith had provoked her, until she had lost 
command of her temper, — "Dawson is our own dear old. 
nurse. And I'm sure I'd rather make a friend of a faithM 
old nurse like Dawson, than of all the fine Lady Georginas 
in the world." 

" Dear me I " said Edith, while her lip was curled yet 
more scornfully than before, and she gave the short, sharp 
laugh which always tried poor Alice's temper more than any 
amount of angry words could do, — *^ dear me ! what a sweet 
temper you're in. I thought you were much too good ever 
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to lose your temper. The best thing you can do is to 
recover it, for there's the dinner-bell, and I most be going." 

Edith walked quietly away. Alioe threw herself into a 
chair, and burst ont crying. She felt miserable, — she longed 
to see her papa, to be at home again, — school had become 
intolerable, — ^Edith was more nnkind than ever, — she had 
never been so unhappy in all her life. 

The second bell rang, and Edith was sent to call Alice 
to dinner. 

" You can't come down," she said, " you've put yourself 
into a nice state going, into such a passion, and crying like 
Hiat, all for nothing. You'd better dry your eyes and wash 
your &ce, or you certainly won't be able to go to Madame's 
class this afternoon. I shall tell Miss Olifton you're not 
well enough to come down to dinner." 

And Edith hastened to the dining-room, while Alice 
threw herself upon her bed, and sobbed. 

For some little time she lay there, looking upon herself 
as the most unhappy of girls, and upon Edith as the un- 
kindest and most selfish of sisters. 

And then different thoughts came into her mind. 

The storm of passion passed away, and as it did so, a 
still, small voice seemed to ask the question, what it was 
that had made her so unhappy ? And another voice within 
her answered, that it was not Edith's unkindness, — for 
Edith had often been much more unkind, and much more 
unjust, and Alice had scarcely seemed to feel it, — ^nor was 
it that Alice's position was really such a very unhappy one. 
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for only the day before she had been ootmtiDg up her 
mercies, and had come to the conclusion that if she had 
some little trials to bear, she had, at the same time, so many 
and such rich blessings to counterbalance them, that she 
should be most ungrateful not to be happy and ihankfdl. 
No, Alice saw that it was neither Edith's unkindness nor 
her own circumstances which made her so unhappy. She 
knew from experience that if she had only replied to her 
sister's angry remarks with that soft answer which turneth 
away wrath, as she had done many and many a time before, 
she would not now be feeling so miserable. 

Often, when Edith had been most unkind and unjust, 
and Alice had been called upon to bear from her sister the 
greatest coldness and neglect, she had been enabled to do so 
with a quiet, and even with a happy spirit ; and often had 
her little friend Minnie wondered how it was that Alice 
Comewall could bear with so much, and yet possess her soul 
in patience, and wear upon her countenance that sweety 
bright smile, which, lorely as Alice was, formed, in Minnie's 
eyes, her chief beauty. 

But if Minnie did not know the secret of Alice's pa- 
tience, Alice herself knew it well. She had long known 
where to find strength and peace for all her need, and now 
that she had lost this strength and this peace, it was happy 
for her that she knew how to regain them. 

Half an hour later, when Minnie Carpenter knocked at 
the door of Alice's room, and begged to be allowed to come 
in, Alice (^ened the door with a face from which every 
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shade of passion or annoyance had disappeared, and though 
the marks of tears were on her face, it was with her usual 
bright smile that she answered Minnie's inquiry, << whether 
her head was better ? " 

" TouVe been crying, Alice," said Minnie, — ^and she 
threw her anns around Alice's neck, and kissed her, — " I'm 
sure you have. Something has vexed you. Do tell me what 
it is, for I can't bear to see you unhappy." 

''I'm not unhappy, Minnie dear," replied Alice, "at 
least not now." 

" Then you have been unhappy," said Minnie, " and it 
was Edith made you so. I know it was, for you wem't a 
bit vexed when you went up-stairs to dress for dinner. I 
was quite surprised when Edith told Miss Clifton you had 
such a headache you couldn't come down, for I thought you 
had seemed quite well all the morning. Do tell me all 
about it, Alice darling. I know it does one good to tell 
one's troubles to somebody who really loves one, and cares 
to hear about them, at least I'm sure it does me good to talk 
to you when I'm unhappy." 

" But I'm not unhappy now, Minnie," said Alice, " and 
it wasn't Edith who made me so." 

" Then who was it ? " asked Minnie. 

" It was I myself," replied Alice. 

" You ! " said Minnie, " how could you ? People don't 
make themselves unhappy. It's something else or somebody 
else that makes them so." 

Alice laughed. 
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<' Oh, Minnie, I don't think so, I think other things and 
other people have very little power to make us either happy 
or unhappy. It seems to me that all the power to make ns 
either one or the other comes from our own selves. And 
I'm sure it is so, at least I know it is with me. When I can 
feel in my own mind that I have done right, I always feel 
a sort of happiness even though I have many things to make 
me unhappy. But when I know I have been wrong and 
wicked, then I can't feel happy, although I may have every- 
thing in the world to make me so. Oh, indeed,, Minnie 
dear, I think our happiness depends much more upon our- 
selves than upon any one else." 

" Perhaps it does," said Minnie, gravely. " I begin to 
think so too. I'm sure yours does, Alice, or you never could 
be so merry and cheerful as you often are, when I know 
you must be feeling vexed and grieved. ' Do you know, Alice, 
I thought of you so much when I was learning the OoUect 
and Epistle last Sunday, and when you said yours to Miss 
Clifton it seemed to me as if you were feeling every word 
you said. I think, Alice, you really do ' follow the example 
of Christ's humility and patience,' and when you bear so 
quietly with all Edith's rudeness, I'm sure it's because you 
want to be like Jesus, who ddade Himself of no reputation, 
but took upon Him the form of a servant." 

Minnie's words, spoken so simply and sincerely, were too 
much for Alice. She burst into tears, as she answered, 
" Yes, Minnie dear, I do want to be like Jesus, and I think 
I do try. But oh, it's such hard work sometimes to get the 
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better of one's own wicked, sinfdl tempers, and reiy often I 
can't do what I know to be right, and then I am so miserable 
afterwards. I was in a great pasmon with Edith just now, 
and I spoke quick, angry words to her. I would rather jou 
should know it, Minnie, I don't want you to think me better 
than I am. I am very sorry for it now. You don't know 
what a quick temper I've got. If I am not always watching 
and striving against it, something is sure to happen to make 
me give way to it." 

'^ Then I'm sure," said Minnie, '' you must keep a very 
good watch over it, for it is not very often you get angry." 

" Not so often as I used to do," replied Alice. " Pear 
mamma used to tell me that it was one of my besetting sins, 
and when I remember how much trouble she used to take to 
show me all the sin and misery it brought with it, her words 
all come back to me just as if she were still alive and talk- 
ing to me, and they seem to help me to get the better of my 
temper. I think too the more we strive to rule our temper, 
the easier it becomes, but very often I feel so angiy even 
when I don't say anything, and you know, Minnie, God sees 
that. He looks at our thoughts and hearts, and very often 
we're sinning against Him, and making Him angry with us, 
when other people know nothing about it." 

Minnie looked very grave, and for some minutes neither 
of the girls spoke. 

Then Minnie said very thoughtfully, and rather sadly, 
^' It must be very difficult to be a Christian. Dawson said 
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it wasn't so hard as one might think, but it seems to me it 
must be even harder." 

" Oh, Minnie I " Alice replied, " I hope I have not been 
frightening you, and keeping you from wishing to walk in 
the right path, by telling you how hard I find it sometimes. 
It was very wrong of me to talk so to you, especially when I 
know that if I find it hard, it's because I don't go the right 
way to make it easy." 

" Yes," said Minnie, " that is something like what Daw- 
son said. She said the road seemed hard to those who 
didn't know how to get over the difficult places. She said 
it was by going to Jesus." 

" Yes," said Alice, " it's the only way. I can't think 
why it is we should ever try any other. But we do. And 
then we are sure to lose courage, and to fall. * It seems so 
easy to keep close to Jesus, and trust to Him to help us. 
And yet we are always losing sight of Him, and trusting to 
our own strength, and then we find it is only weakness, and 
we can do nothing at all. I'm glad, Minnie," she added, 
" I'm very glad you talk to Dawson, she's so good, she will 
help you so much. And then, Minnie, I will help you too, 
and you shall help me. We will do all we can to help each 
other." 

" Yes," said Minnie, " that is what I want now. I want 

more than anything in the world to be good. And if you 

will help me, Alice, I will love you with all my heart" 

* 
Their conversation was interrupted by Edith's coming 

into the room to tell her sister it was <' time to prepare to go 
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to Madame Bareilly's, but that Miss Clifton said she need 
not go if she did not feel perfectly well." 

" I'm quite well now, thank you,'' said Alice. " My 
headache is quite gone." 

Alice hesitated a moment. The crimson colour mounted 
into her cheeks and forehead, and then she said boldly, in a 
clear, firm tone, '' I should not have had a headache, Edith, if 
I had not got into a passion. I'm very sorry I spoke so 
rudely to you, or said anything against Lady Georgina." 

" What a goose you are, Alice," said EditL " I wish 
you wouldn't be so foolish." 

But in her secret heart Edith did not think her sister 
either a goose or foolish. 

In spite of herself, a deep feeling of respect for Alice 
arose in Edith's mind, when her sister made this open 
avowal of the wrong she had done. Her conscience told her 
that there was a wide difference between Alice and herselt 
If she had but paused to consider in what that difference 
consisted, and to ask herself seriously which was pursuing 
the right path, how much better might it not have been for 
her. 

But she did no such thing. She felt that Alice was very 
different from herself In her heart she acknowledged her 
to be her superior. But the feeling was a disagreeable one, 
and she put it from her. The path in which Edith was 
walking might not be right or safe. She herself knew that 
it was not so, and the still small voice within sometimes told 
her that it would be better to stop and consider the way, and 
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whither it was likely to lead. But if the path was not right 
or safe, it was pleasaijit. And therefore Edith chose to fol- 
low it. She said no more to Alice about Mrs. Graham's 
invitation. 

The sisters put on their things to go to Madame Bareillj's 
class. 

As they were leaving the house, Miss Clifton called 
Edith into the library, and said, " I have written to my sister 
about this invitation of Mrs. Graham's which you wish to 
accept, but I find that the letter must go by this afternoon's 
post in order for us to have her answer in time. You had 
better take it with you, and post it on your way to Harley 
Street. Put it in on your way there, for you are detained 
sometimes, and it may be too late if you wait till you are 
returning." 

Edith answered that she would be in time either way, for 
the post did not close tUl five, and they were never so late 
as that, and she took the letter. 

They drove past the post-office, and Edith said nothing 
about the letter. She could not have forgotten it, for all the 
way to Harley Street her mind was dwelling upon Mrs. 
Graham's invitation, and the chances of their being able to 
accept it Edith's heart was bent upon going. All Lady 
Georgina's relations would be there. She would be intro- 
duced to some amongst them, and might be able afterwards 
to claim almost an acquaintance with them. Besides, if 
once they had gone to a party of the nature which she knew 
this would be, Dora Milford would never again be able to 
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laugh at her, and declare, as she often did^ that really one 
might as well be m the nursery as be kept so close as Edith 
and Alice were, and that they had seen no more of the 
world than their little sbter at home, who was five years old, 
and not so much either, for she always came into the draw- 
ing-room when her mamma had a grand party, and really 
did know something of what society was like. 

Dora Milford would be dreadfully annoyed if JBdith and 
Alice were allowed to go to the Honourable Mrs. Graham's 
farewell party. This was another reason why Edith most 
earnestly desired to go. 

But what chance was there of her being able to do so ? 
None whatever, that Edith could see, if Mrs. Clifton's opin- 
ion were to be asked. If she had only had to deal with Miss 
Jane Clifton, who was so mild and gentle, and easily per- 
suaded, Edith felt sure that she could in some way or other 
have gained her point. But if the question were referred to 
Mrs. Cliffcon, she knew that a decided negative would be re- 
turned to it 

Was this the reason why Edith Comewall said nothing 
about the letter she had in her pocket as they drove past the 
post-office on their way to their sin^g lesson, and that after 
the lesson was over, she delayed so long in the waiting-room 
putting on her bonnet and shawl, that the clock had struck ' 
five some minutes before they reached the post-office on their 
way back ? 

<' I have a letter to post," said Edith, quietly, as she 
pulled the check-string. 
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<< It will be too late. Miss Edith," said Dawson, who had 
accompanied the girls. '^ It's past five now." 

<' Perhaps not," said Edith, <<and if it is, it doesn't 
matter." 

And as the man came to the door, she gave the letter to 
him, and desired him to pat it in the box. 

" I hope it isn't of any consequence," said Alice, good- 
natnredlj, " I didn't know jou had been writing to any one, 
Edith; who is it to?" 

" A friend of mine," said Edith, mysteriously ; " don't 
you be so inquisitive." 

'^ Look how red she gets, Alice I " exclaimed Julia 
Carter, with one of her silliest laughs. " Depend upon it, 
she has been writing to some one she has no business to 
write to, I shall tell Mrs, Clifton." 

" You are quite welcome," replied Edith, coolly. 

" I know who the letter is to," whispered Minnie 
Carpenter to Alice, as they drove on. " It's to Lady 
Qeorgina Ashton again. That was why Edith got so red, 
and would not tell you when you asked. I don't wonder 
she was ashamed at our knowing that she was writing^ to her 
again, why, she sent her a note only yesterday." 

" Yes," Alice thought, " of course the letter was to Lady 
Georgina. Edith thought I would be jealous. But I don't 
think I should have been. I'm trying not to be jealous any 
more. And I think I am succeeding." 

When the girls were in their own room, Edith said, 
^' Alice dear, don't mention at tea that we were too late for 
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« 

the post this afternooB. Miss Clifton wonld think me dread- 
fully careless, and she is so fidgett j she would fancy, because 
I forgot one thing, I should forget OTerything else. So don't 
say anything about it at tea, and ask Marion not to. As for 
Minnie, she never q>eaks. But Maxion is such a blab, she 
always must come out with everything, and I hate people 
thinking me careless. Marion will do anything you ask her 
to do, Alice, she is so absurdly fond of you." 

« Well," said AHce, " I'll tell her, though reaUy, Edith, 
I don't think it matters much. It isn't anything so very 
dreadful to be too late for the post, especially when the letter 
is your own, and you don't care whether it reaches to- 
morrow or the day after." 

It never entered Alice's guileless mind to imagine that 
the letter was not Edith's own, or to suspect that she could 
have any other reason for wishing the subject not to be men- 
tioned to Miss Jane Clifton, than the one which she avowed. 

But Marion Carter was not quite so simple-minded. 
When Alice ran into her room before tea, and asked her to 
do as Edith wished, she lauded ironically. 

" What a goose you are ! Alice," she said, " what a com- 
plete goose you are not to see that there was something 
mysterious about that letter of Edith's. I saw it from the 
first. She got so red, and took such care we should none 
of us see it. Depend upon it, Edith doesn't want any one to 
know anything about that letter. I wonder, though, she did 
not take care it was posted in time. It was all her own 
fiault. We were ready to oome away long before she was. 
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She kept U8 a good ten minutes at Madame Bareilly's talk- 
ing to Miss Someryille. Howeyer, she may set her mind 
quite at ease as far as I'm concerned. I'm not going to say 
anything about it. I wouldn't be ill-natured enough to do 
80 if it's" anything she doesn't want known." 

" Oh but, indeed, Marion," replied Alice, warmly, " in- 
deed it isn't that. I hope you don't for a moment think so. 
Do you suppose Edith would do such a thing as to yrrite a 
letter she would not like seen ?" 

" I'm sure I don't know," said Marion ; " she took very 
good care we shouldn't see that one. Pray has she told you 
who it's to ? " 

Alice was obliged to say that she had not. 

^^ No, and she does not mean to, either," said Marion. 

" But I think I know," said Alice, — greatly concerned 
that Mari8n should imagine for a moment that Edith could 
be guilty of anything dishonourable, — '^ I think, indeed I'm 
almost sure, the letter was to her friend. Lady Oeorgina 
Ashton. And the only reason why she wouldn't tell me is 
because she knows we laugh at her sometimes about her 
friendship for Lady Georgina, and she can't bear being 
laughed at. But if you think Edith would do anything de- 
ceitful, — and you know, Marion, it would be dreadfully 
deceitful, and very wicked, to write a letter to any one she 
waa not allowed to write to, and post it secretly, — if you 
think Edith could do such a thing as that, indeed you're 
very miA^h mistaken." 

" All right," said Marion, carelessly, " you needn't put 
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yourself in a state of mind about it. Vm very glad you 
should have such a good opinion of EditL For my part, I 
can't say I seo where her goodness lies." 

" Oh, Marion ! " said Alice. And she looked so really 
vexed at hearing her sister spoken of in such a manner, that 
Marion, who was, as Edith had said, very sincerely fond of 
her, gave her a kiss, and said, ^' There, don't you be vexed, 
Alice. If Edith isn't go6d, I know who is. I only wish 
Julia was half such a sister to me as you are to Edith. So 
now let us go down to tea, and we won't say a word about 
letters or post-offices either, if it's a tender subject with Edith. 
Only, Alice, when I want to learn how to be good, — and 
really do you know I'm thinking of turning good too, — it 
seems to agree so well with you and Minnie. She used to 
be such a stupid, grumpy little thing, there was no saying a 
word to her, but now she's getting most delightfhlly amia- 
ble, and I believe it's all your doing, for it's only since 
she has been such friends with you. I'm beginning to think 
it's rather a fine sort of thing to be good, and read one's 
Bible, and say one's prayers, and — " 

But here Alice interrupted her, for she could not bear to 
hear Marion speak of such things in her light, careless way, 
— "Please don't speak like that, Marion," she said gently. 

" Like what ? " said Marion, " I really don't know what 
I was saying. That's just like me. I begin to say some- 
thing, and then I go on to something else, and then I forget 
what I began with. Oh, now I know what it was t I was 
saying that Minnie had wonderfully improved since you took 
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ber in hand. And that when I want to torn good too, I 
shall come and get some lessons from you. But I sha'n't go 
to Edith. For I don't admire her style of goodness at alL 
Bnt do make haste down, Alice, or we shall both get a 
lesson on punctuality from Miss Clifton. And if I hate one 
thing more than another, it's being lectured by Miss Clifton ! 
If Mrs. Clifbon has anything to say, well, she says it, and 
leaves us to remember it, and there's an end of it. But 
Miss Clifton goes on and on about a thing until I declare 
she driyes me nearly wild. She hammers away until she 
does not leave a scrap of what she is saying on my mind. 
Oh, dear, she tries my temper most awfully." 

" WeU," said Alice, " then you'd better make a little 
more haste, and not put yourself in the way of having your 
temper tried. And you know, Marion, it isn't right to speak 
like that of Miss Clifton." 

" No, I know it isn't," replied Marion, laughing, " but 
then it's my way, unfortunately, not to do what is right, and 
to say just what comes uppermost, whether it's right or 
whether it's wrong. I suppose when I turn good, I shall 
have to keep my tongue in better order, iunongst other 
things. And really I don't know whether that would not 
be rather a good thing." 

" I think it wouldj" said Alice, laughing, " but I'm not 
going to stop here any more, talking." And she left 
Marion's room, and ran down to the dining-room, where tea 
was waitiiig. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 



■* When thy untried Bte|« ahaU vaader 
Forth from. Homers calm roof; 
Ch)odne8S shall be there to gnide thee, 

Eyll, stand aloot 
Still those eyes shall keep thdr sunshine 

Free from crime or care, 
Btill be gently raised to Heayen, 
Full of loye and prayer.** 

Avon. 



How fortunate, Edith thought, it was for her that she 
happened to be the only one of the girls down-stairs when, 
two mornings afterwards, the servant brought the letters into 
the breakfast-room, and handed them to Miss Clifton. 

"There is one for you, Edith," she said, "from your 
papa, I oonolude, for it is a foreign letter. And here is one 
from my sister, so now we shall know what to do about this 
party." 

Edith opened her own letter, and glanced rapidly at its 
contents, but she was not sufficiently occupied by them to 
prevent her taking a very evident interest in the letter Miss 
Clifton was reading, and she looked up quickly when, at 
length, Miss Clifton laid it on the table, and said, — 
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'' My sister does not say a single word about Mrs. Gra- 
ham's party, Edith, she has answered every one of my ques- 
tions excepting that one." 

Edith felt herself getting red in spite of her efforts to 
appear indifferent, but Miss Jane Clifton was not very dis- 
cerning, and she saw nothing suspicious in the quiet way in 
which Edith answered, ^^ I dare say she forgot to say any- 
thing about it." 

<< But it is not at aU like my sister to forget it," said 
Miss Clifton, ^^ she is always so careful in answering every 
question that is of the slightest consequence." 

'^ Perhaps," said Edith, gathering courage from Miss 
Clifton's evident simplicity, ^' she did not think it of conse- 
quence. I mean," she added, " we go so often to Mrs. Gra- 
ham's, I dare say Mrs. Cliffcon took it for granted we should 
have accepted the invitation." 

« Perhaps she did," replied Miss Clifton, " you are sure 
the letter was posted, Edith ? " 

'^ Yes, ma'am, quite sure," Edith replied. She felt glad 
that Miss Clifton had not added <' in time," but even if she 
had done so, would not Edith's answer have been the same ? 

Surely, when once we have brought ourselves to so low a 
pitch of moral rectitude as to be able coolly and persever- 
ingly to act a lie, it requires but a very slight effort to de- 
scend one little step lower, and give utterance in words to a 
deliberate falsehood. But there was no necessity for Edith 
to take this step at this moment. Miss Clifton was appar- 
ently quite satisfied, for she said, — 
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'< Then I suppose my sister took it for granted. Silenoe 
oertainly gives consent You can write and accept your 
friend's invitation." 

As she said these last words, Alice and Minnie, and the 
two Garters, entered the room, and Miss Clifton, reproving 
them for being late, and declaring that she would ifot wait 
for Dora, dedred Minnie to ring the belL The girls took 
their places, and while they were waiting for ^he servants, 
Alice asked Edith if they had leave to go to Mrs. Graham's ? 

''Yes," said Edith. And then she turned aside the 
channel of Alice's thoughts by saying, '' there's a long letter 
from papa," and she placed the letter in her sister's hand, 
who thought no more at that moment of Mrs. Graham or 
her invitation. 

As soon as prayers were concluded, Alice looked over 
her father's letter, and when breakfast was ended, she took 
it with her, to enjoy a second and more quiet reading of it 
in her favourite evergreen walL When she came in, she 
found Edith sealing a note at the table in their own bed- 
room. 

" Oh," said Alice, quickly, " is that note to Mrs. Gra- 
ham, Edith?" 

"Yes," said Edith; "Miss Clifton told me I might 
write and accept her invitation for Wednesday. Our answer 
ought to have gone long ago." 

" But I'm sorry you wrote without speaking to me," said 
Alice, timidly. She hesitated a few minutes, grew very red, 
and then, in a voice which showed that she was perfectly 
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aware that what she was going to say would not please her 
sister, she added, <' because, Edith, I don't mean to go to 
that party." 

" Don't mean to go 1 " exclaimed Edith, '' and pray why 
not?" 

She spoke sharply, and poor Alice felt more than erer 
unwilling to speak. Bat, great as the effort was, she had 
made np her mind to it, and though the colour had deepened 
in her cheeks, and her heart was beating fast, it was in a 
perfectly firm voice that she replied, — 

<< I don't wish to go, Edith, and there is no reason why I 
should." 

" Yes, there is," said Edith, '< I wish it, and you ought 
to go to oblige me." 

^' But you can go without me," said Alice. 

'' Yes, of course, I can, and I shall too," replied Edith ; 
" but I wish you to come too, and why in the world shouldn't 
you wish to come, I should like to know, unless it is to make 
yourself as disagreeable as you can, which really seems, just 
now, to be a favourite amusement of yours ? Just say, if 
you can, why you don't wish to go." 

The tears were in Alice's eyes, and though she tried 
very hard to be composed, her voice was trembling as she 
answered, — 

« I would tell you, Edith, if I could, only you frighten 
me, by getting so angry. Indeed, I don't mean to be disa- 
greeable, I want to please you more than I can say, and I 
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should like to tellyou justwhat ismmymmd,a8 — as Insed 
to doy if only yon would let me, and not be angry." 

« Well," said Edith, « pray tell me." 

And she composed herself to listen. 

The manner in which she did so, sitting back in her 
chair, twisting the note she had just sealed between her fin- 
gers, and looking at it with an ironical smile on her face^ 
was not very encouraging, bat Alice thought she had best 
summon all her courage, and say what she had to say while 
she was about it. 

''I thought, when first the note came, Edith, that it 
would be better not to go. I did not think papa would like 
our going to such a large party. And do you know, Edith, 
I thought that perhaps if Major Graham had been at home 
we should not have been asked. I don't know, of course, 
perhaps it's only my fancy, but I think sometimes when 
there are parties, and Mrs. Graham wishes to ask us. Major 
Graham won't allow us to be asked, because he thinks papa 
would not like it. But I thought Mrs. Clifton would be 
sure to say No, and so there would be an end of it. But 
since Mrs. Clifton says we may go, I suppose, indeed I know, 
there can't be any harm in our going. At least there can't 
be any harm in your going, if you think it won't hurt you. 
But, Edith, you know everybody must judge for themselves 
what is right or not, because you know we are all so diflPer- 
ent, that some things would be wrong for some people that 
wouldn't be at all wrong for others. And I'm sure it would 
be very wrong for me to go to tliat party, because I know it 
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would hurt me very mach. And so IVe qtiite made up my 
mind not to go. And if I hadn't made np my mind before, 
dear papa's letter would have decided me. You saw what 
hQ said in that last sentence, Edith. It almost seemed to 
me, as I read it, as if papa most have knoYm what state of 
mind that letter would find me in, and ha^e written it on 
purpose. I'm so thankful he did write it, for it makes me 
feel just as if he had told me himself what I ought to do. I 
could not go to that party now. You must not accept for 
me, Edith." 

Edith laughed a forced laugh, in which there was no 
mirth, only a great deal of annoyance, and impatience, and 
ill-temper. 

" Well, I've heard you to the end. You can't say I 
have not. And such nonsense I never heard in all my life. 
It is right, and it isn't right I and you think, and you don't 
think I Eeally, Alice, after all the trouble Mrs. Clifton has 
taken with you, it is a pity you have not learned to arrange 
your ideas a little more clearly." 

Alice's ideas were perfectly clear to her own mind, but 
she thought it very probable that she had not expressed them 
very clearly to Edith, and unwilling to enter into further 
argument, she said, — " There is papa's letter, Edith." 

And laying it upon the writing-table by her sister's side, 
she left the room. 

Edith looked once more at the note in her hand, and then 
carried it to Dawson's room. 

V 

'^ Miss Clifton says you are going out this morning, Daw- 
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son, and caa post the letters. Here is one I want you to 
take." 

<' Very well, Miss," said Dawson. " Miss Alioe tells me 
you have liad a letter from the OoloneL" 

'^ Oh yes," replied Edith, ^ and there is a message for 
yoiL I'll go and fetch it, and read it to you«" 

The letter was brought, and the message read to Dawson, 
whose eyes orerflowed with tears as she listened to the words 
which told of the Colonel's continued regard for her, and 
confidence in her. 

" Thai^ you, Miss Edith," she said ; " those words have 
done my very heart good, coming as they do from that far 
country to tell of one who, be he &r or near, is always close 
to my heart and thoughts. I am not one to forget old 
friends. It isn't in my nature to do it. Miss Edith. And, 
thank God, it isn't in your papa's neither, no, nor was it in 
your mamma's. I'tc worked hard in my life, and gone 
through a good deal for my master and mistress, both at 
home and abroad, but the Lord has given me this satis&ction 
in my work, to be remembered with love and kindness by 
those I've worked for. And that's better than any wages, 
Miss Edith, a great deal better. There's no amount of 
money could ever repay me, or be to me what those few 
blessed words of your dear papa's are. They make me feel 
as if all the ^ faithful service he bears in mind,' was just 
nothing compared with what I'd gladly do for him to show 
my respect and gratitude." 
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Ediih^s conscienee reproached her. DaWson meant no 
reproof, but her words furnished one in themselTes. 

^^ It's a yery interesting letter," she said ; *^ if you like 
I'll read it you." 

And Edith sat down on Minnie's little stool which stood 
in its usual place by Dawson's side, and read aloud her 
father's letter, while << faithful Dawson," as Colonel Oorne- 
wall termed her, and as she well deseryed to be termed, 
would not even resume her needle-work, but took off her 
spectacles, and laid them by her work upon the table, while 
she gave her whole attention to the words of her master's 
letter. 

Edith read the letter through until she came to the last 
sentence, which she did not seem to fiincy reading aloud. 
8he folded up tiie letter, and put it in her pocket, but after 
she had returned to her own room, she took it out again, and 
read the following lines over thoughtfully, — 

^< I hear from Mrs. Clifton that two or three of her pupils 
will be confirmed in the autumn, and she seems to wish that 
yon and Alice should be amongst the number. I should 
wish it very much also, if — and only if— you can both of 
you truly believe that you are in a fit state of mind to enter 
upon so solemn a rite. You know what confirmation is, — ^a 
voluntary taking upon ourselves all the vows made for us at 
our baptism. You have only to think how solemn those 
vows are to see what an important thing confirmation is. 
Truly grieved should I be if either of you were to enter 
upon it, as, alas, so many do, as a mere form, and from no 
8 
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higher motire than because you have now attained the age 
at which it is generally expected that yonng people shall be 
prepared for confirmation. I wonld £ur rather that yon 
should not be confirmed than that you should merely be so 
in order to do as others do, and should, without thought or 
feeling, go up to the table of the Lord with a lie in your 
right 2^and. I would adc you each to read oyer the Bap- 
tismal Service, to read it thoughtfiodly and prayerfully, con- 
ridering well all that is implied in those solemn vows, and 
then, if you reaUy desire, with your own mouth and consent, 
openly before the church, to ratify and confirm the same, 
most thankfiil shall I feel that you are doing so, and your 
&ther*s earnest prayers will be with his beloved children, 
that Gbd's 'fifttherly hand may be ever over them, and His 
Holy Spirit ever with them, leading them to the knowledge 
of, and obedience to. His word, and so directing, governing, 
and sanctifying both their hearts and bodies in the ways of 
His laws, and in the works of His commandments, that 
through His most mighty protection, they may be preserved 
in body and soul, through our Lord Jesus Christ,' — ^to whose 
care I commend you botL" 

These were the concluding words of Colonel Comewall's 
letter. Edith read them, and for a moment she felt that 
what Alice had said of herself applied also, and with still 
greater force, to her, and that her father must almost have 
known in what state of mind his letter would find her, and 
desired to open her eyes to the fact that in entertaining, as 
she was doing, the idea of being confirmed in her present 
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state of feeling, she waa indeed meditating no less a sin than 
that of Yolantarily presenting herself before God, as her 
father said, 'with a lie in her right hand. 

These thoughts forced themselves upon Edith's mind as 
she sat with the last page of her father's letter open before 
her. But she did not allow them to remain there. They 
made her feel uncomfortable, and so she turned from them. 
There was plenty of time to think about such things. The 
confirmation was not until next^eptember. Mrs. Graham's 
party was for next Wednesday. The one required her im- 
mediate attention. The other could be deferred until a more 
convenient season. 

So Edith put her father's letter away in her desk, and, 
with it, she put from her all such thoughts as she felt would 
interfere with her pleasurable anticipations of Mrs. Graham's 
" farewell party." 

Alice would not go to ii Edith felt quite sure of this, 
for, good-natured as Alice certainly was, and easy as it was 
to persuade her in most things, Edith had learned lately 
that, in some things, Alice could be firm. Wherever princi- 
ple was concerned, there Alice could hold her ground even 
against her determined, self-willed sister, and since she had 
made up her mind that it would be wrong for her to go to 
Mrs. Graham's party, Edith knew that no arguments of hers 
would be of any avail in leading her to change her resolution, 
however much they might serve to worry and distress her. 
So she determined to say no more to Alice on the subject. 
After all, it was perhaps just as well for her that Alice was 
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not going. Miss Jane Olifbon was so nnsnspiciotis, that 
Alice's refusing to go woold not awaken any other idea in 
her mind than that which Edith intended to present before 
it, namely, that her sister was shy and timid, and pre- 
ferred staying with her little friend Minnie, to going amongst 
strangers. 

And Alice's absence would leave her more at liberty to 
enjoy herself without restraint, for, strange as it may seem, 
Edith often felt the restraint of her gentle little sister's so- 
ciety to be very galling. 

Alice neyer put herself forward. She never gave Edith 
any advice, or attempted hi the least to restrain her. But 
she walked steadily on in the narrow way herself, and Edilli, 
as she looked at her, and saw how widely apart their two 
paths had now become^ could not but feel that Alice had 
kept in the straight road, while she had wandered far away 
into a broader, but far less safe one. 

The clear light of Alice's upright, humble daily life 
shone brightly before Edith's eyes whenever she turned them 
that way. She could not bear to look upon that light. It 
only served to make her own path seem darker, and more 
dangerous. So she turned her eyes away from Alice alto- 
gether, and, except when she was unwillingly obliged to do 
so, never gave her sister a thought 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

** In 8om« gay liotir yice steab into the breast ; 
Ferobance she wean some softer yirtne^s Test: 
By nnpcrceiyed degrees she tempts to stray. 
Till fiur from ylrtae^s path she leads the feet away.** 

COLKBIDGX. 

It waa about five o'plock on Wednesday afternoon when 
Alice went to look for Edith to ask if she could be of any 
use in helping her to dress for Mrs. Graham's party. 

She met Edith on the stairs, and struck by something 
peculiar in her manner, asked '^ if anything was the matter." 

'^ The matter I " said -Edith, with more than her usual 
sharpness, — and lately Edith's manner had, in speaking to 
her sister, become very sharp, — "no, of course there's 
notlung the matter : what an absurd question ! " 

"I thought you looked as if there were," said Alice. 
" I came to see if I could help you to dress." 

" No, thank you," said Edith, " I can dress myself." 

And, passing Alice, she ran down-stairs, without Alice's 
perceiving that she held in her hand a note, which she had 
crumpled up when she met her sister, and which had been 
indeed the cause of the annoyed expression on her face 
which had attracted Alice's attention. 
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She had jiust gone into her room to dress when this note 
was placed in her hand, and after reading its contents 
rapidly, she decided on saying nothing about them, and, 
hearing some one coming np-stairs, she left her room in 
order to destroy the note. How earnestly she wished that 
it had never been written I It only made her feel nncom- 
fortabl% and she was sufficiently so already without needing 
anything to make her more so. Edith only read the note 
once, but the words fixed themselves on her mind. 

^' Dearest Edith, — ^I write a hurried line to let you know 
that it turns out that there was a case of scarlet fever in 
this new house of ours just before we came into it. It was 
unjustifiable in the people not to mention it, but, as it 
happens, it does not afiect us, for Georgina had it not very 
long since, and I nearly died of it in my childhood, so I am 
not very likely to have it again. It may, however, affect 
some of those who are coming to our party to-night, and so 
Georgina and I have thought it better to let them all know, 
and a great trouble this has been. I hope you two girls 
have had it, or at all events that you will not be afraid to 
come, for I can't do without your beautiful music, or Alice's 
sweet face to adorn my party. Your sincerely attached, 
Sophia Graham. 

'^ P. S. — The house had been thoroughly aired and fumi- 
gated, as they call it, before the people let it to us." 

This note made such an impression on Edith's mind, 
that she turned into the garden to recover herself after 
reading and destroying it. 
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With all her heart she wished JfirB. Graham had not 
written it 

There was, however, nothing to do but to keep her own 
eounsel about it If she showed it to Miss Jane Clifton she 
would take fright at once, and declare Edith should not go. 
She did not know whether she herself had had the scarlet 
fever or not, and if she asked Dawson, it would arouse her 
curiosity, and she might interfere with Miss Clifton. Be- 
sides, there could be no danger. The house had been 
thoroughly aired. And, even if there were danger, Edith 
was not exposing anybody, to it but herself. It was a good 
thing, as it turned out, that Alice was not going, or she 
might have felt some scruples of conscience at concealing 
the fact contained in Mrs. Graham's note ; but now the right 
thing unquestionably was to say nothing about it 

So, tearing the note into the smallest possible pieces, 
Edith scattered them to the winds, and returned to her 
room to dress. 

Alice was there, and Edith found thjit it was now so late 
that it would be wise to accept her sister's renewed offer to 
assist her in her preparations for the party, which were 
scarcely completed when Dawson came to say that the cab 
- was at the door, and she herself ready to accompany Edith 
as far as Mrs. Graham's. 

" Good bye, Alice," she said; " I suppose I shall not be 
back to-morrow until the afternoon. Mrs. Graham will 
most likely bring me home when they go for their drive." 

And with a hurried kiss Edith left her sister. 
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Alice listened to her qmck step u she ran down-stairs, 
and to the sharp sound of the front door shutting after her 
and a feeling of loneliness came over her. * 

There had been a time when Edith would not have gone 
away so carelessly to a gay party, and left Alice at home 
with scarcely a parting word. In their happy childish days 
the sisters had scarcely known what it was to be diyided, 
and if it happened that one went anywhere without the 
other, it was always a source of amusement to their paroits 
to witness the lengthened leave-takings which were gone 
through on parting, and the rapturous embraces which took 
place when they again met. Even a day's separation was 
then a subject for regret. But now it was evident to Alice 
that Edith could leave her without one regretful feeling. 

It made Alice very sad to feel thus separated from her 
only sister, and it was with a feeling of gratitude that she 
remembered that Minnie was still left to her, and that if 
each day was drawing Edith further from her, each day was 
also bringing Minnie nearer to her. 

She thought she would go and look for Minnie now, and 
ask her to come and take a turn in the garden, and she was 
going to her room for this purpose, when she met Marion 
Carter in the passage. 

" What, Alice I " exclaimed Marion, " I thought you and 
Edith were going to some grand party." 

'^ Edith is gone," replied Alice, ^'but I did not care 
about it." 

'< Not care about it 1 " said Marion; " what a queer girl 
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you are, to be sure ! Why, I delight in parties. And I'm 
sure, if I were you, I should like them a great deal better 
even than I do now." 

" Should you ? " said Alice, innocently, " why ? " 

'< Because," answered Marion, in her usual quick, in- 
genuous way, ^* because you're so pretty, of course, and 
pretty people are always admired at parties, and made so 
much of That's what I like at parties. One gets so much 
attention. And I know very well, Alice, that if I were as 
pretty as you are, ^people would pay me lots of attention, 
and I should think that just delightful. Why, Julia and I 
were saying just now that we were sure you would be the 
prettiest girl there, and what — " 

But here Alice interrupted her, '< please don't talk like 
that, Marion." 

"Why not?" said Marion, "it's only the truth. You 
need not pretend to be so modest, Alice. Don't tell me 
that you don't know you're pretty, just as well as I do, or 
anybody else who has got two eyes in their head. I suppose 
you look in the glass sometimes, ^nd you can't be such a 
goose as not to know whether you have a pretty face or not. 
Why shouldn't I say what I think ? " 

" Because it's silly," said Alice. " I want you to tell 
me where Minnie is." 

" In her room," said Marion, " at least I think so ; she 
was just now." 

" Well," said Alice, " I want her to come in the garden 
with me." 

8* 
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And she pa03ed 9[iiickl7 on to Mimde's room to look 
for her. 

But Minjiie was not there. An open book, however, lay 
upon the dressing-table, and Alice took it up to see what 
Minnie had been reading. As she laid it down, her eyes 
fell upon the looking-glass before her, and Marion Carter^s 
words, silly as she had thought them, came again inj^o her 
mind, and brought with them a feeling of pleasure. Alice's 
eyes fell upon her own face, a very fair one certainly. 

People said continually that she was the image of her 
mother, and Alice could herself see that this was true. She 
had the same large blue eyes and long eyelashes, the same 
delicate features and bright complexion, and the same 
auburn hair, not worn, as her mother's had been, in long 
curls, but fastened at the back of her small, well-shaped 
head, and falling on each side of her slender neck in rich 
waving masses. Marion Carter had said truly that it was 
impossible Alice could look at herself in the glass,- and be 
unaware of her own beauty. And Alice was perfectly 
aware of it, at this moment very painfully aware, for 
Marion's words came before her mind, and, as they did so, 
her peace was troubled. 

For an instant Alice stood before the glass, with her 
eyes fixed upon it, and then a verse of Scripture came across 
her memory, " Turn away my eyes from beholding vanity." 

Alice remembered afterwards that once, when she was a 
very little child, her mother had fotlnd her standing on a 
chair in the drawing-room looking intently at her own rosy 
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litUe &oe in the glass, and tliat taking her down, she had led 
her into her own room, and finding oat this verse in the 
Psalms, had made her learn it by heart, and repeat it to her 
then, and that night had introduced it into her prayers as 
she knelt by her mother's knee. 

It had not made very much impression upon her at the 
time, but at this moment the whole scene rushed across her 
memory. She fancied that she could see again the grave 
look which came over her mother's face at the sight of her 
little girl standing before the glass, that she could feel her 
now lifting her from the chair, and leading her from the 
room, and hear again the soft yet reproving voice in which 
she repeated to her the words of the text, and told her that 
they were written by one of God's servants, to whom God 
had given good gifts, and who feared lest he should be 
tempted by his own evil heart to glory in them, and become 
vain and proud. 

At the remembrance of this little scene, which came so 
strangely back to her, after having lain for so many years 
sealed and unthought of in the treasure-house of memory, 
Alice's eyes filled with tears, and almost unconsciously the 
words " Turn away my eyes from beholding vanity" rose to 
her lips. 

She turned to leave the room, and as she did so, her eyes 
fell upon the glass, and she saw that it was dimmed with the 
breath that had fallen on it The thought arose in her mind 
that yet more easily than one breath would stain the bright* 
ness of that clear mirror, so easily would one thought of sin 
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or yanit J obBcnre the bri^tness of the soul, and oanse the 
Saviour's image to be but dimly reflected there. Without 
again allowing her eyes to fdl upon the glass, she left Min- 
nie's room and retained to her own. 

Taking her mother's miniatore from its case> she gazed 
long and earnestly upon it, and then kneding in prayer, she 
asked her Heavenly Father to grant that if she were to 
zeaemble that beloved mother in person, she might by His 
grace resemble her in mind also, and that He would grant 
to her an abundance of that lowliness and humility which had 
been the distingaishing feature of her mother's character. 

A knock at the door disturbed her, and she rose to admit 
Marion Carter. 

" You were looking fior Minnie," she said, " so I came to 
tdl you that she has gone out with Dawson." 

'^ Thank you," said Alice, '<I am sony for it, for I 
wanted to have a walk with her in the garden. It is such a 
lovely evening." 

" Yes, lovely," said Marion ; '^ I suppose you would not 
care about having me as a companion instead ? " 

^^ Yes, indeed I should," replied Alice, quickly, ^' I should 
like it very much. I will get my hat and come at once. 
We shall have nearly an hour before tea." 

As the two girls walked down the gravel path which led 
to Alice's favourite Evergreen Walk, Marion said, in a voice 
which for her was really quite melancholy, — ^for Marion was 
scarcely ever known to open her mouth except to laugh or 
joke, — ^^ I'm very fond of you, Alice." 
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^< I'm very glad to hear it," said Alice, laughing, '< it's 
very pleasant to be liked." 

'' Yes," said Marion, '^ more grayelj even than before, 
<< bnt I don't think you like me half so much as I like you, 
and you know it isn't pleasant to love people, and for them 
not to loye us in return." 

« No," said Alice, " indeed it is not" 

And she thought of Edith, and the love which had been 
taken from herself to be bestowed on Lady Georgina. 

" But I don't know why you should think that I don't 
like you, Marion," she added, ^' for indeed I do very much, 
and I would do anythbg for you." 

" Oh yes, I know you would, because you're so good- 
natured. And I believe you like eyerybody in a way, at 
least I'm sure you wouldn't dislike any one, or turn up your 
nose at them as that conceited Dora Milford doe& You're 
a great deal too good for that. What a disagreeable girl 
she is, is she not ? " 

" Please, Marion, don't let us talk about Dora," said 
Alice. ^' And you must not call me good, or else you will 
be making me conceited too, and then you will think me 
disagreeable also. I like you very much, Marion, and I 
want to be yery friendly with you, and have as many walks 
and talks as you like, only you must promise me not to 
praise me and flatter me as you often do, because it does me 
harm,-— you don't know, Marion, how much harm it does 
me," she added in such an earnest, pleading voice, that 
Marion laughed aloud. 
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" Flatter ! " Bhe said, <' I don't flatter jou. Flattery is, 
— ^let me see, what did Mrs. Clifton tell me one day flattery 
was? Oh, I know, 'it is paying silly compliments to 
people, often without even meaning the things we say, and 
generally in order to obtain some selfish end for our own 
advantage.' So I'm innocent of oyer flattering you, Alice. 
For if ever I praise you, it can't be to get something out of 
you, for though you do help me in my exercises and trans- 
lations, you're always ready to do it without my putting 
myself out of the way to coax you. And as to not meaning 
what I say, why, if I do tell you you're the nicest girl in 
the school, and the prettiest too, it's just the truth, and 
nothing but the truth." 

" Well but, Marion," said Alice, " that's no reason you 
should tell me so. You can't tell whether it's the truth or 
not, because you know you say you like me, and so of course 
you're partial to me, and I have a great many faults that 
you know nothing about, very 'bad faults they are, if you 
knew them you would not think me good any more. But 
CTcn if I had not, Marion, and if I really were as nice and 
good as you say, you should not tell me so, because it makes 
me feel Tain, and if you talk like that, I must keep away 
from you, — just as I would from any person who I knew 
would give me some disorder, — ^" she added, laughing; 
<• you know we would not go and put ourselyes in the way of 
such things. And it's of much greater consequence that we 
should keep out of the way of getting harm to our minds, 
than of hurting our bodies." 
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" Dear me 1 *' said Marion, " well you are good ! You're 
better even than I thought you were. For I thought even 
good people liked to hear their own praises. I'm sure my 
aunt Maria does ! She's what is called a yery good woman. 
She cuts out clothes for the poor, and she goes three times a 
week to the village school, and to visit the people in the 
dirty cottages, and she has got no end of good works always 
on hand. But oh, does not she think herself good ! And 
doesn't she like other people to think so, and say so ! She 
thinks it's a just tribute to her goodness. And when people 
praise her to her face, she drinks it all down, and it does her 
good like a medicine, and sends her on her way a great deal 
better and stronger than she was before. She is not at all 
of your way of thinking about such things, Alice. If she 
were, perhaps I should like her better. For I don't care 
about good people that think so much of their own goodness, 
and show it off. Let me see, what's the word ? Humiliiy, 
isn't it ? Yes, and a very pretty word it is. But it is not 
in Aunt Maria's dictionary I " 

Marion ran on so quickly that Alice could not check her, 
and now that at length she paused to take breath, Alice 
scarcely knew what to say. She did not like to be continu- 
ally reproving Marion for everything she said. She feared 
lest by doing so she should lead her to think that she also 
was conceited and disagreeable, and prevent her from seeking 
her society any more. Alice would have been very sorry to 
drive her thus from her, and yet she felt as if it were quite 
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wrong to let her go on in her wild way without attempting 
to check her. 

" There's no making yon talk quietly," she said, " you 
will rattle on so ahout eyery thing." 

" Yes," said Marion, " it's my way, and I can't help it 
It's a very bad way, I know, and I should be very glad to 
mend it, only it's so hard to get out of bad habits ; perhaps, 
Alice, if you and I get to be friends, which I want us to be 
very much, it will make it easier for me to try and do right. 
Minnie has changed so much since she has been such friends 
with you. And do you know, Alice, I diould really like to 
change too. The girls think I can do nothing but laugh 
and joke. And I know I am very merry, and a great 
talker, and fond of all sorts of fun, but for all that I have 
my graye moments too, and lately I haye had more of them, 
and I don't think, indeed I'm quite sure, that I'm not a bit 
what I ought to be, especially now when we are going to be 
confirmed. I suppose, Alice, you and Edith will be con- 
firmed too. You are both older than I am." 

" Yes," said Alice, ^' I hope we shaU. I should like to 
be yery much, if I were quite sure I were fit for it ; but you 
know, Marion, it's a yery solemn thing to be confirmed of 
one's own free will, and now we are quite old enough to 
know what we, are doing, and I don't think we ought to be 
the same afterwards as before." 

<' No," said Marion, " I don't think we ought. That was 
the yery thought that came into my mind last Sunday eyen- 
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ing when Mr. Morton preached about the confinnation. I 
don't always listen to the sermon, but I think I heard eyery 
word of that one, and when he said that about its being ne* 
cessary that we should come out from among the careless, 
and be quite separate from them, or else God would not ac- 
cept us for His sons and daughters, it made me feel very 
uncomfortable, because I know that I am just as careless as 
oyer I can be, and that though I am going to be confirmed, 
it's only because papa and mamma wish it, and because I'm 
old enough. And as for being different after my confirma- 
tion from what I am now, I never thought of such a thing 
until Mr. Morton said so much about it on Sunday." 

Marion's Toice now was grave almost to sadness, and 
Alice looked at her with astonishment. She could scarcely 
believe that it was really Marion, the giddy, careless Marion, 
who was talking to her on such a solemn subject, in such a 
low, earnest voice ; and, greatly interested, she replied, — 

" But you will think about it now, Marion, I am sure 
you will. And you will be so much happier if you do." 

" Yes," said Marion, quickly, " I think I should, and do 
you know, Alice, I don't always feel happy although I do 
laugh and talk so much ; sometimes I feel quite low-spirited, 
oven when I have been most merry. It seems to me then as 
if I wanted something better than anything I have." 

" Oh yes," said Alice, " I know the feeling quite well. 
I have had it very often. I used io have it almost always, 
but now it does not come very often, only when it does it 
makes me very miserable." 
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^'Why used you to have it always?" asked Marion, 
*^ and why don't you hare it often now ? " 

'^ I don't know," said Alice, '^ and yet I think I do know, 
only it isn't very easy to explain what one feels. One 
knows quite well one's self, but it's so difficult to put it in 
words." 

" Yes, I know," said Marion ; " one never can explain 
what one wants to say, but please tell me this, because I 
want so very much to know, for when that sort of empty 
feeling comes over me, I do so long to get rid of it. What 
made yours go away ? Why don't you often have it 
now ? " 

Alice was silent for a minute, and both girls walked on 
a few steps without speaking. 

Then Alice said slowly, but very earnestly, << I think it's 
God who sends that feeling into our minds, and I think it's 
only GUkL who can take it out of them." 

" But Gk»d makes people happy, I thought," said Marion, 
'^ and the feeling I mean makes one wretched. It takes away 
all one's happiness. It makes one miserable." 

"Yes," said Alice, *< miserable for the time. But I 
think that's the way God does. He makes one unhappy 
first to make one happy afterwards^ at least it was like that 
with me, Marion, and I believe it is with most people. For 
Minnie used to be miserable, and now she often says how 
happy she feels. And one day when papa was telling us a 
great deal about his early life, he told us that he used to be 
very unhappy, and that he always had that sort of empty, 
1^ A*^ '^►^^'- ^L rw/. 
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loB^ng feeling, until he learned to love Jesus, and now he 
is so good, and so happy too,— -oh, Marion, I wish you knew 
papa, I wish so much that you conld talk to him ; he would 
tell you all about it much better than I can." 

Marion burst into tears. 

" Oh, Alice ! " she said, " what a blessing it is to have 
been brought up ail your lives as you have been. Nobody 
ever tried to make us good. Nobody ever talks to us about 
good things except Aunt Maria, and then it's in such a hard 
cross way, mamma can't bear her, and I'm sure I don't won- 
der, for all her religion seems to consist in finding fault. 
She preaches to n^amma about bringing us up better, and 
she preaches to us about being better, long dry sermons, any 
one of us would go a mile out of our way to avoid her and 
them. But I like talking to you, and I think so would 
Julia, only she doesn't care much about talking at alL 
They think at home that I'm sillier than Julia. Aunt 
Maria does, I know. She often says that there is some hope 
of her, because she's quiet, but there's none of me, because I 
am so giddy and make such a noise, but, for all that, I think 
more than Julia does, and graver thoughts too." 

" Yes," said Alice, " I think you do." 

She always had thought that there was more in Marion 
Oarter than might be supposed, and that she was very su- 
perior to her twin-sister JuHa, notwithstanding Julia's more 
sedate and steady manner. 

" I was going to say," continued Marion, " that Julia 
makes me think of that verse in the Proverbs, ' even a fool 
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is counted wise when he holds his peace,' but I sappose jou 
would call that unkind, only really, Alice, Julia is a trial to 
me, for though she is always with me, she never speaks about 
anything. . I believe she never thinks about anything at all, 
and so she has not anything to speak about But I do 
think, and often I have wanted so much to have some one to 
talk to. I have been quite jealous often when I have seen 
you and Minnie Carpenter having your long talks together, 
and I made up my mind I would get hold of you the very 
first opportunity I could." 

'^ I wish very much I could do anything for you,'' said 
Alice gravely. 

'' But you can,'' replied Marion, quickly ; ^' you can tell 
me just what I want to know, how to be always happy, — not 
merry, but happy." 

^ But it is not easy to tell," said Alice, " let us sit down 
here, and if you like I will tell you what made me happier. 
I have never talked about it to any one, not even to Minnie, 
because, though she was very unhappy once, she was never at 
all like me. But you are much more so. And if you like I 
will tell you what I used to feeL It was a long time ago, 
now. 

^' There never were any of us except Edith and I, and we 
always lived at home. We never went to school, or had a 
governess, and we scarcely ever saw any other children, or 
had any one else to play with. Edith was always very 
clever. There is only a year, you know, between us, but she 
knew how to read three or four years before I did, and she 
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iras always yery fond of books^ eren when she was qoite little, 
and when we grew older, and learned music, she was very fond 
of that too, and all she cared for, was for reading and prac- 
tising; she never would play much with me, and I used to be 
so lonely sometimes playing alone. I used to think it unkind 
of her when mamma sent us to play together after our lessons 
were done, always to take a book, and sit down to read." 

" So it was," interrupted Marion, " she was very selfish." 

" Not worse than I was," said Alice. " It was just as 
selfish in me to wish her to give up her reading to play with 
me, as it was in her to go on reading by herself, and leaving 
me to play alone. But it used to make me unhappy. And 
then, Edith always did everything better than I did, and 
was praised by all our masters, and that made me jealous, 
and though I had many things to make me happy, I used to 
think myself very unhappy, apd I often felt lonely and dull, 
and, instead of being merry, I got quite cross and fretful, so 
much so that mamma perceived it She did not tell me so 
then, but she told me afterwards, and it'made her watch to find 
out the reason, and she soon found out why it was, and then, 
oh, Marion 1 I can't tell you how she managed, for she was 
80 good and kind, she did not mind what trouble she took, — 
but she made me see things all so differently, and afterwards 
I was so much happier, quite happy indeed." 

''But how?" said Marion; ''people can't make other 
people happy, everybody has got their own mind, and nobody 
else can touch it, however good or clever they may be." 

" No," said Alice, " of course not, but mamma showed 
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me the way to be happy. She made it ail appear plain and 
easy. Of eoorse she ootild not make me walk in it, but she 
showed it to me so plain that I longed to walk in it, and 
then she helped me, oh so much, I know I never could have 
got on without her." \ 

" And what was the way ? " said Marion ; '< oould I walk 
in it too?" 

'^ Oh yes," said Alice, " it is for every one. Mamma 
was always telling us that She showed me why I was not 
a happy child, that it was because I was living for myself, 
that I wanted more attention, and love, and praise than I 
received, and she told me that so long as children or people 
lived for themselves they must always be unhappy, and feel 
a craving for something they had not got" 

'< But if we don't live for ourselves, who ar$ we to live 
for ? " replied Marion. " For our parents, I suppose ; but 
some people have no parents, and some parents don't care 
how their children live, or what they do ; viho are we to live 
for?" 

" For Jesus," said Alice. " Jesus is always with us. 
And He is for everybody, mamma showed me so plainly that 
if we would only go to Him and let Him love us, and love 
Him in return, we should never feel lonely any more, but we 
should always have some one to love us, and care for us, and 
we should have always something to employ us in working 
for such a kind Friend, and the empty fbeling would go 
away." 

" And did you do it ? " asked Marion, eagerly. 
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'< I began to try," replied Alice, ^^ and mamma helped 
me, and after that everything seemed different. When I 
used to think Edith unkind, I tried to remember how very 
little neglect that was to bear, compared with all Jesus bore 
for us ; and when I could not do my lessons well, and Edith 
was praised, and I was blamed, it made me happy to think, 
if I had done my best, that Jesus knew it was not my fault, 
and that He did not love clever and learned people any better 
than others. And then mamma showed Edith too that she 
ought to give up her own wLQ to please me sometimes, and 
taught us both to give up to one another, and after that we 
loved each other much more and were both much happier. I 
can't tell you how it was, for I don't quite know myself, only 
this I do know, that it is going to Jesus that makes one 
happy." 

" And any one may go to Him," said Marion. '< I wish 
I could." 

"Then I know you will, Marion I" exclaimed Alice, 
earnestly, " for it's Jesus that makes you wish it. He will 
be so glad if you go to Him. It is such a happy thought, I 
think, that Jesus is just as glad to have one of us for His 
servant as He would be to have the greatest or the cleverest 
person in the world." 

Alice's earnest words went home to Marion's heart. The 
wish that had arisen in her heart to go to the same Friend 
who had done so much for Alice, and who, she began to be- 
lieve, would do as much for her also, was strengthened by 
Alice's words, and when Alice paused, she would have asked 
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farther conoeming the way which she mast take to seek so 
kind a Friend, if their conyersation had not been interrupted 
by Myinie Carpenter, who, at this moment, came running 
down the garden, and saying that every one thought they 
must be lost, toM them that Miss Clifton desired they would 
both come in. 

That evening, after tea, Marion came up to Alico, and 
said, " I have asked Miss Clifton, Alice, and she says, if you 
Uke, I may sleep in your room to-night, instead of Edith, 
should you like me to ? " 

" Yes, very much," said Alice, " and I will show you 
something in papa's letter I should like you to see." 

" And we will have some more talking," said Mari<»u 
'^ I want to ask you a great many things." 

But when the girls were in their room, neither of them 
seemed inclined to begin the conversation. They were both 
grave, and Alice was very shy. She could not speak first, 
though there were some things she wished particularly to say. 

At length she took out her £Eiiher's letter, and, turning 
to the last page, which spoke of their confirmation, placed it 
before Marion. And then, leaving her to read it, she knelt 
in prayer, and was just opening her Bible to read, when 
Marion, who was still sitting at the table with Colonel 
Comewall's letter in her hand, though her eyes were over- 
flowing with tears, and she could no longer see a word in it, 
rose from her seat, and throwing her arms round. Alice's 
neck, said, " I know now that going to Jesus is what I want, 
and I see the way." 
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And pointing to the chair at which Alice had been 
kneeling, she added, " I never tried it before, but. I will try 
it now." 

And Marion knelt in the same place from which Alice 
had just risen, and her first prayer was uttered aloud in a 
burst of unrestrained weeping. 

Alice was in bed when Marion rose from her knees, and 
coming to her, said, as she kissed, her again, <^ I have begun 
to-day, will you pray that I may go on ? " 

" Yes," said Alice, earnestly, " I was praying for it 
then." 

Which was happier at that moment, Alice lying quietly 
upon her pillow, with her heart uplifted in prayer, or Edith 
in Mrs. Graham's gaily-lighted drawing-room ? 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



** Honour will oft olade the grup, 
That nahlj eonrts the prize ; 
The radiant phantom we would daflp, 

BtOl as we foUow, fliea. 
Bat oft on Duty's lowly way, 

TJnsonght, will Honour meet 
The patient traTeller, and lay 
Her treasures at his feet" 

Jaxxb Buxm. 



It was indeed a gaily-lighted drawing-room, and the 
party assembled there a far gayer one than Edith had ever 
been present at before. She was glad to have arrived before 
any of the other gaests, for she felt that she should never 
have had oonrage to enter into so well-filled a room alone ; 
even as it was, a sort of nervousness, which she had never 
known before, came over her, as she sat quietly in a comer, 
watching the parties of gaily-dressed people who were still 
arriving, and listening to their different names as they were 
announced by the footman. 

Amongst them came Lady Louisa Egerton, and with 
her, to her surprise, was Dora Milford. Edith was wonder- 
ing what could have brought her there, when her curiosity 
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was satisfied by Dora's almost immediately joLoing her and 
saying, " I suppose you're astonished to see me here." 

" Yes," said Edith ; " I thought you had gone down to 
stay in the country." 

"So I had," replied Dora, "but my uncle had. some 
business or other which obliged him to come up to town, 
and Aunt Louisa persuaded him to let us come with him. 
She wanted to go to the Concert last night. We met your 
friend Mrs. Graham there, and she asked us to come this 
evening, if we were not afraid of the scarlet fever, which wo 
were not, nor I suppose are you either. What did Miss 
Clifton say about it? of course you have had it, or she 
would not have let you come, but even then I wonder she 
gave her consent, for she is such a fidget. And where's 
AMce?" 

With all her heart Edith wished that Dora Milford had 
stayed where she was, at her aunt's country-house. She did 
not know what to say, for if she gave Dora any reason to 
suspect that she wished the fact about the fever to be con- 
cealed, she knew quite enough of Dora's feelings towards 
herself to feel sure that, for that very reason, she would take 
care that it should be made known. 

So with an attempt to turn the conversation, she said, 
"Alice did not wish to come. She does not care about 
going out, she's so shy." 

" But did not Miss Clifton make objections about the 
fever? I can't understand her letting you come. Mrs. 
Graham said she had sent you word, and that she was 
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yery mucli afraid you and Alice would not be here in con- 
eeqaence." 

"Well, I managed to come somehow," said Edith^ 
eyasively. 

If it had been Marion Garter instead of Dora Milford, 
Edith would hare told her the truth just as it was, and 
trusted to her good nature not to disclose it, or get her into 
trouble, but she could not trust to Dora's, neither indeed 
had she any wish to humiliate herself by owning the truth, 
and so putting herself in Dora's power. 

But Dora was not to be put off so easUy. " I tell you 
what," she said, maliciously enough, " I don't believe you 
said a word about it to Miss Clifton. I know her quite 
well enough to be pretty sure you would not be here to- 
night if you had, and I shall ask her when I go back next 
week." 

"You're quite welcome," replied Edith, "and I hope 
you'll enjoy making yourself ridiculous in doing so, for 
yery absurd you will feel when you hear Miss Clifton's 
answer." 

« Shall I ?" said Dora, "well, I'm willing to make the 
experiment." 

And then she added, in a spiteful sort of way, " But I 
really must go and talk to some of the people. Half of 
ihem are my cousins or connections, the Egertons are such 
a tribe, and most of them are here to-night. I suppose you 
don't know many people, would you like me to introduce 
you to somebody ? " 
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" No, iBank you," said Edith, ^joudly. " Lady Oeorgina 
will be here in a moment." 

" Will she ? " said Dora, " she seems very busily en- 
gaged just now." 

And she turned away to join a party of ladies who, es- 
eortod by several gentlemen, were passing through the ante- 
room. Edith remained alone in her quiet comer. 
I If she expected to be speedily joined by her friend Lady 
Oeorgina, she was to be disappointed, for that young lady 
appeared, as Dora had said, to be fully engaged in carrying 
on a conversation with a party of people at the other side of 
the room. Edith could just see her from where she sat, 
and as she watched her animated face, and saw her com- 
pletely absorbed in what was going on, she relinquished all 
idea of her returning, and sitting back in her chair she began 
to feel rather dull amongst all the crowd of people. 

Mrs. Graham's gay party was certainly not bringing her 
any very great pleasure. Edith was just coming to this 
conclusion, and her face was presenting a pretty clear index 
to the thoughts within, when Dora Milford again passed 
through the room, leaning on a gentleman's arm, her face 
lighted up with animation, while she replied to something he 
was saying to her with a merry laugh. 

At the sight of Edith, still sitting alone in her comer, 
Dora gave a look of pity, which was more galling to Edith's 
spirit than the most insulting words could have been, and 
then, turning to the gentleman, she said, " I am going to in- 
troduce you to Miss Comewall, she does not know anybody 
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here, and you most tell her who they all are, and try to 
amuse her, — ^really," she added to Edith, "it is a shame to 
leave yon here alone all the evening, at your first party, too ; 
you will be wishing yourself back in the school-room, and 
thinking it is much less dull there than here. This is my 
cousin, Captain Granville. He can be verj^ amusing when 
he chooses, and I hope he will exert himself for your benefit, 
80 I shall leave him to do it." , 

And an instant afterwards, Dora was talking gaily to 
another set of people, while Edith and Captain Granville 
stood side by side in the ante-room. After such an intro- 
duction, how could Edith feel anything but mortified, vexed, 
and thoroughly disinclined for conversation, while Captain 
GranviUe was anything but pleased at having been thus 
summarily deprived of his gay little cousin's society, and 
forced, against his wiU, to find amusement for a shy, and, as 
at that moment he could not help thinking, very disagreea- 
ble-looking school-girL 

The consequence was, as Pora had expected it would be, 
that after half an hour's very dull conversation, if conversa- 
tion that could be called, which consisted of a string of very 
dry questions on the part of Captain Granville, and very 
short answers on the part of Edith, both the gentleman and 
the young lady were considerably relieved when at length 
Mrs. Graham appeared, and, begging her " dear Edith to 
forgive her for having neglected her so long, really she had 
so many people to receive, she had not had a moment," re- 
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leased Oaptain Oranrille from the eharge which his cousin 
bad imposed upon him. 

'^ I say, Dora," he exclaimed, as he joined the group of 
persons with whom she was conversing, " what do you mean 
by handing me over to that school-acquaintance of yours f 
I shall thank you not to play any more tricks of the sort 
with me, or I shall punish you by never letting you ride my 
pony again as long as you live. There have I been on duty 
for the last half hour, and all I have learned at the end of it 
is, that the young lady knows a little Grerman, but no Italian^ 
that she doesn't draw, and that she does play." 

" Yes, that she certainly does," replied Dora, laughing, 
" and uncommonly well too ; I dare say you will hear her by 
and by. Poor thing 1 she looked so stupid by herself in 
that corner." 

" No reason why you should make a victim of me," re- 
plied her cousin ; ^^ however, I shall be on my guard for the 
future ; you won't hand me over to a young lady of that de- 
scyption quite so easily another time." 

Edith could not hear the words of this conversation, but 
her eyes had followed Captain Granville as he rejoined his 
cousin Dora. She had seen them both look towards her as 
they spoke. She had remarked Captain Granville's manner, 
had heard Dora's laugh, and if she had overheard every word 
that they had said to each other, she could not have felt 
more certain than she did now that they were speaking of 
her, and not only speaking of her, but laughing at her. 
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Was this then the pleasure which Mrs. Oraham's eagerly- 
desired party was to bring her ? It would have been a re- 
lief to Edith at that moment to have sat down and cried, but 
Mrs. Oraham was begging her for the second time to come 
to the piano. 

'^ We are going to have some mnsic, and Greorgina wants 
you to accompany her in that beautifdl duet." 

At the moment Edith felt inclined to say that she 
'^ could not play to-night, she was not well, it was impossi- 
ble," but before she had resolved this idea into words, it was 
superseded by another. 

Dora had pitied her and despised her. She had seen it 
in her contemptuous manner, and in her most unkind words 
of pretended kindness. Captain Granville had thought 
her a dull, stupid school-girl. They had laughed at her 
together. 

But Captain Oranville had professed himself passionate- 
ly fond of music, and it was in Edith's power to prove that 
if she were superior to Dora in nothing else, she was vastly 
her superior in the art of music. Her cousin had said that 
Dora's music was his great delight now that she was staying 
with them in the country. It would not be Edith's fault if 
she did not make Dora's powers in this way appear very 
small indeed, when brought into comparison with her own. 

She accompanied Mrs. Graham to the piano, willingly 
undertook the most difficult part, which Lady Georgina felt 
afraid of appropriating before so large a party, and per. 
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formed it with such saccess that, when they rose from the 
piano, there was a very sincere murmur of applause through- 
out the room. 

They were asked to play again, but Lady Georgina sug- 
gested that Ddith should perform alone. Edith^s eyes fell 
upon Dora Milford and Captain Oranyille standing close to 
the piano, evidently surprised at the performance he had just 
listened to, and all her shyness disappeared. 

She took her seat again at the piano, and this time played 
so brilliantly that, as she did so, the conversation in the 
room, which at first had subsided into a low whisper, dead- 
ened into complete silence, and when she again rose from 
the piano, every one was asking who she was, and Captain 
Granville, leaving Dora's side, came forward to say that 
" she had good reason to say she could play, he had not 
heard such a performer in private life for years." 

He seemed imclined to enter into conversation on the 
subject of music, and asked several questions about different 
composers and pieces of music which were favourites of his 
own. But Edith's feelings were not to be so easily appeased. 
She answered his questions now quite as shortly as she had 
done before, and saying she must speak to Lady Georgina, 
passed on. 

As she did so, she heard Captain Granville ask his cousin 

DcJTa when she would learn to play like that, and for the 

moment her triumph was complete. But it was but for the 

moment. Not half an hour afterwards Edith, tired of talk- 

9* 
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public, Georgina does not enjoy haying Edith here, indeed 
it puts her quite out of temper.. She did not wish me to 
ask her to-night. And I don^t much think I should, only 
I had set my heart on having the little one. She is such a 
mignonne, she is an ornament to any room, and I am really 
ezcessirely fond of her. Beauty, you know, was always 
rather a snare to me. I can't resist beautiful things, or 
beautiful people when I see them. And Alice Comewall is 
the loveliest little thing you can see anywhere.^' 

" Indeed ! "^said the lady. " I don't think the sister at 
all pretty — fine eyes and hair, but nothing more." 

" Oh, they are not in the least alike," replied Mrs. Gra- 
ham. '' You never would take them for sisters. Edith is 
like her father. You must have seen him." 

'< Yes," the lady replied, '^ I met them both at Malta, a 
few months after their marriage. I remember his wife per- 
fectly. She was not a person whom one could easily forget. 
I remember thinking her the loveliest young creature I had 
ever seen in my life." 

''And her second daughter is the image of her," 
said Mrs. Graham, warmly ; " she is quite bewitching, 
lovely in person, and so perfectly unaffected and gen- 
uine. Edith is a different girl altogether. She is 
far less good-tempered, and is somewhat proud and con- 
ceited." 

" Then she is not very unlike our niece Georgina," re- 
turned the other lady; <' really, Sophia, she has an un- 
commonly good opinion of herself, and I don't think 
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it has improved her to have been so long in London. 
She has gone out too muDh, and been too much made of." 

And the two ladies ceased to think any more about 
Edith, and entered into an animated conversation about their 
niece, Lady Georgina Ashton. 

Edith listened no longer. Several times during the 
course of the evening she had been ready to cry from vexa- 
tion and ill-humour. But now her feelings were of a deeper 
nature. She was completely overcome by them. All wish 
or power to move seemed to have left her, and although her 
head ached painfully, and the cold wind from the open door 
was blowing most disagreeably upon her, she sat just where 
she was for nearly an hour, and would probably have sat 
there longer still, if the guests had not gradually begun to 
leave the room, until at length there were so few left in it, 
that Edith saw she was no longer safe from observation 
where she was, and dreading lest Mrs. Graham should dis- 
cover that she had been a listener to her conversation with 
her sister-in-law, she left her seat, and came forward into 
the room. 

"How tired you look 1 " Lady Georgina remarked. 
" Who have you been talking to ? " 

" Nobody," said Edith, shortly. " The people seem 
nearly all gone. I thought I would go to my room." 

She spoke so coldly that Lady Georgina was struck by 
the alteration in her manner, and asked if she were ilL 

" No," said Edith, " at least my head aches, and I shall 
be glad to be in bed." 
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She looked .for Mrs. Graham, but she was engaged in 
wishing her guests good-night, and thankful to hare an 
excuse for not speaking to her, Edith desired Lady Geor- 
gina to say that she had a headache, and could not remain 
up longer, and went to the room which had been prepared 
for her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



" Hut thoa kept thy faith with the fidthAil dead 
Whose place of rest is nigh ? 
With the lather's blessing o'er thee shed ? 
With the mother's trnsting eye ? *'— Mas. Hucahb. 



Edith shut and locked her door, and then, throwing her- 
self into the first chair which came in her way, she gave vent 
to her feelings in a burst of passionate tears. 

This, then, was the happiness which Mrs. Graham's 
eagerlj'desired party had brought her I — ^this the pleasure 
which she had so fondly anticipated — this the triumph which 
she had so much coveted ! To hear from the lips of those 
whom she imagined her most dcYoted friends, that thej 
cared nothing at all about her except so far as she ministered 
to their own selfish ends. * To discover that she was looked 
upon by them as a proud, disagreeable, ill-tempered girl, and 
that, although they had pressed her to come, in their hearts 
they would much rather she had stayed away. 

This, then, was the friendship of the world, at least it 
was Edith's first experience of it, and the eficct was to make 
her feel inclined to hate the world, and everybody in it. As 
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for Mrs. Graham and Ladj Georgina Ashton, she made a 
vow at the moment never to speak to cither of them again. 
She would only wait imtil moming came to leave the house 
and return to St. John^s Wood, and in her mind she framed 
the sentences of the scornful, indignant letter which she 
intended to write to her friends, telling them of the dis- 
covery she had made of ^eir treachery and deceit 

These were Edith's first feelings and resolutions as she 
sat in her room that night, with the hot tears falling from 
her burning eyes. 

But when this burst of angry passion had subsided, 
Edith remembered that she could not break openly with her 
friends, and expose their insincerity and deceitfulncss, with- 
out at the same time avowing that she had lent a ready ear 
to the confidential conversation of Mrs. Graham with her 
sister-in-law, and humiliating herself before Dora Milford 
and others in a way which would be anything but agreeable 
to her feelings. 

So that Edith resigned the idea of coming to an open 
breach with Mrs. Graham and Lady Georgina, and resolved, 
instead, that she would never be on anything like friendly 
terms with either of them again^ and would withdraw from 
their society before they shook her off from it, which no 
doubt they would be very glad to find an opportunity of doing. 
And having come to this resolution, Edith went to bed. 

But it was in vain that she strove to sleep. Although 
every liml) ached with weariness, and her strained eye-balls 
were so painful that she pressed her hot hand heavily upon 
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them in order to relieve them by a forced rest, all her 
endeavours to find relief in sleep were fruitless. Hour after 
hour passed, and Edith still lay tossing on her uneasy 
pillow. Images of the gaily-attired figures, which had been 
passing to and fro before her eyes all the evening, rose 
again before them now, as she strove to close them in sleep, 
while upon her ear seemed to fall continually the sound of 
the music and singing, and the ceaseless hum of conversation. 

At length, weary with vainly endeavouring to rest, 
Edith rose from the bed, and, taking a book, tried to read, 
but the words swam before her eyes. She felt sick and 
giddy, and throwing aside the book, she lay down upon the 
sofii, and longed for the morning. 

Then it was that the thought of Alice came into her 
mind, and brought with it the remembrance of yrhai, Mrs. 
Graham had said of her that evening. She had not spoken 
unkind words of Alice. She had praised her in unqualified 
terms, had called her fascinating, lovely, delightful, and had 
expressed genuine regret at her not being present at the 
party. 

It was very hard, Edith thought, that she, who had so 
longed to please, and so diligently sought to iogratiate 
herself in Mrs. Graham's and Lady Georgina's favour, 
should be so slightingly and unkindly treated, while Alice, 
the gentle, unobtrusive little Alice, who never seemed to 
court any one^s notice or praise, was thus, without seeking 
for it, winning for herself the admiration of all who saw her. 

Edith wondered why this should be, and as she did so, a 
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text of Scripture came into her mind, in which something 
was said about he that cxalteth himself being abased, and 
he that hnmbleth himself being exalted. That text supplied 
the answer to the question in Edith's troubled mind ; she 
felt more miserable than ever, and wished with all her heart 
that Mr& Graham had never returned from abroad, and 
that neither she nor Lady Greorgina had ever come across 
her path to lead her astray, and bring her into all this 
trouble and misery. 

It was all their (ault, Edith thought; if it had not been 
for them, she would have been contented to go on in her 
former quiet way at school ; it was they who had made her 
discontented and ambitious, and who had led her to seek to 
gratify her pride and ambition by wrong and dangerous 
means. 

But then, again, Edith remembered Alice. The same 
people had come across Alice's patL The same tempta- 
tions had been thrown in Alice's way. Yet Alice had stood 
firm, while she had fallen. 

Who, that knew those two sisters, would have imagined 
that the timid little Alice, with her gentle voice and hesi- 
tating manner, which always seemed to tell of her self- 
distrust and reliance upon others, would have been able to 
stand firm, where Edith, so confident in manner, so firm and 
decided in expression, had given way. 

Perhaps the watchful mother who left them both three 
years before, may have foreseen how it would prove, for on 
the morning of the day on which she died, she had called 
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each of them to her bed-side, and after a few tender words 
of counsel had saM to Edith : 

" You will remember, Edith dear, that all our strength 
is only weakness, utter weakness, and that if we trust to it, 
we must surely falL" 

While to Alice she had said : " And my darling Alice 
will remember that her mother bid her never to faint, nor 
grow weary, but always to persevere, trusting her own 
weakness to Him who is power and strength, and who 
promises to all those who trust in Him, that in due season 
they shall reap, if they faint not." 

Edith remembered these words now. In the dreary 
loneliness of that night's watching that last day of her 
mother's life came back upon her recollection with a vivid- 
ness that almost frightened her. She remembered how her 
mother had looked, — the earnest expression of her face, the 
firm though low voice in which she had spoken, and how she 
and Alice had afterwards knelt at her bed-side, and, with 
many tears, promised tibat they would never forget, but 
always remember. 

How had that promise been kept ? Alice had remem- 
bered, but she had forgotten, and now that she would undo 
the past, it seemed impossible to attempt amendment She 
could not return into the right path without acknowledging 
how far she had wandered from it. There could be no 
repentance without confession. And from the thought of 
confession Edith's spirit shrank as from a thing impossible. 

Never to deceive again — ^never to do anything of which 
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her father would disapprove— entirely to give up Lady 
Oeorgina and her worldly ways, and return to the com- 
panionship of her neglected sister, — ^all this Edith felt she 
could do, and willingly would do to regain peace of con- 
science, and feel that she might once more take her place 
unongst the honourable and upright. But to confess that 
she had deceived, to subject herself to the just contempt of 
such people as Dora Milford and Marion Carter, to come 
down from the high position which she had always held ia 
the school, this Edith felt she could not do. As she had 
begun, sb she must go on. Her only hope was that Dora . 
Milford would not say anything about the scarlet fever 
business. But even if she did mention it, Edith was deter- 
mined that nothing should make her reveal the fact of her 
having received and destroyed Mrs. Graham's note. 

As she came to this resolution, all sorts ^f strange 
remembrances forced themselves upon her mind, as though 
to prevent her from making it. Things heard and learnt in 
early childhood, and not thought of for years, rushed into 
her memory without any effort of her own. She remem* 
bered the large Bible picture which hung upon the nursery 
wall in the old home at Alderley, long before they went to 
Wolverton. Edith had never seen the picture since, and 
was not conscious that she had ever even thought of it, but * 
it came before her, just as it used to stand in its old comer 
in the nursery, with the light from the window shining full 
upon it, and bringing prominently forward the two principal 
figures in it — ^that of the guilty Ananias, struck to the eartb 
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with a lie upon his lips, whilst the holy apostle stood beside 
him, and around were the figures of many upon whom great 
fear had fallen. 

Edith remembered every line in this picture now, and 
perhaps it was the result of association which at the same 
moment brought another scene of early childhood yividly 
before her mind. One of the children had told a falsehood. 
She could not recollect now whether it were Alice or 
herself but she well remembered her mother's taking them 
both into her own room, and reading to them the story of 
. Gehazi, who, for the sake of the talents of silver and the 
changes of garments which he coveted, deceived his master 
EHsha, and how God sent upon him so fearful a punishment, < 
that, as Edith remembered the story, she trembled lest at 
that moment some such dreadful judgment might be impend- 
ing over her, and almost she resolved to confess the whole of 
her conduct. 

In such troubled thoughts as these, Edith spent the 
weary night, once or twice falling asleep as she lay on the 
80&, with her hands pressed upon her forehead, but her sleep 
never lasted for more than a few minutes, and then with a 
frightened start she would wake again to the full conscious- 
ness of all that had happened that evening. It was not sur- 
' prising that, when the maid called her in the morning, and 
Edith unlocked the door to admit her, she was so much 
shocked by her haggard appearance that she reported to her 
mistress that " she had never seen any one look so ill as Miss 
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Gomewalli she could not look worse if she had been up all 
night." 

Mr& Oraham went to her at once, and begged her to re- 
main in bed and rest, and she would send a message to St. 
John's Wood to tell Miss Clifton that she was not well, and 
could not return that day. 

But Edith declined the offer so decidedly, and with such 
coldness, that Mrs. Graham was led to wonder, as Lady 
Georgina had done the night before, what change could have 
come over Edith ComewalL 

" She was quite well," she said, " only her head still 
ached, she would be much better at home, all she wished 
» was to return there at once." 

Mrs. Graham said she would drive her to St. John's 
Wood in the afternoon, but Edith declined this offer also 
with the coldest of thanks, and begged that '^ the man-servant 
might be allowed to order a cab for her immediately after 
breakfast." 

^^ A most extraordinary girl I " exclaimed Mrs. Graham 
to her niece, as she gave her the account of her interview 
with Edith, '' something must have amioyed her, though 
what I can't imagine. She certainly has a shocking temper, 
it was only yesterday I was saying so to Lady Harcourt ; 
have you been doing anything to vex her ? " 

" Not that I know of," replied Lady Georgina, " but she 
is so proud, I dare say she has taken offence at something, 
although none was meant." 

" She is not amiable,"^ said Mrs. Graham, — ^^ after all 
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your kindness to her too ; there really seems no sucli thing 
as gratitude in the world." 

" Oh, for the matter of that," said Lady Creorgina, 
honestly, " I don't think she has very much to be grateful 
to me for. I know I have made a good deal of her, but it 
has been for the sake of her music. I never should have 
got on as I have done if I had not had her to practise 
with." 

" And so it's a good thing for you that she did not tah 
it into her head to be offended until just as we are leaving 
town, and don't require her services any more." 

And with one of her clear silvery laughs, Mrs. Graham 
went down to breakfast in perfect good temper herself, 
and caring very little whether Edith were in a bad temper 
or not. 

" You are quite worn out, Edith," Lady Goorgina re- 
marked to her during breakfast, " you evidently are not ac- 
customed to late hours and hot rooms, or have you been 
lying awake all night, thinking about the good lady who 
died of scarlet fever, and expecting every moment to see her 
ghost?" 

" Died ! " said Edith, startled at the word, though she 
scarcely knew why, ** did she die ? " 

" Yes, to be sure. Though really I don't think it makes 
much difference whether she died or not, as far as the house 
is concerned. I suppose there would have been the same 
fear of the infection remaining, if she had recovered, so you 
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need not be more frightened about it now than jon were 
before." 

'< I am not at all frightened about the infection, thank 
you," Edith replied, haughtily. Nor was she. 

But the idea of some one having so lately died in that 
very house was a startling one. She wondered in which of 
the rooms she had died, perhaps in the very room where she 
had been lying awake nearly all night She was glad ehe 
]^ not known it then, for it would hare made her feel stOl 
more gloomy and miserable than she had done. She wished 
she did not know it now, for, somehow or other, she could 
not help thinking of it. The idea seemed to haunt her. 
She finished her breakfast in perfect silence, her head 
aching miserably, and the one thought always before her 
of the lady who had so recently left that house, not, as 
Edith was now doing, in health and strength, but to be car* 
ried to the last long home from which there could be no 
return. 

The question arose in Edith's mind as to how it might 
be with her if she were to be thus summoned suddenly away, 
and though she did not attempt to answer it, on the contrary, 
she strove to drive it from her thoughts, it was still troubling 
them when, after a silent breakfast, Mrs. Graham rang to 
have the things removed, and desired the servant to send for 
a cab for Miss GomewalL 
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CHAPTER XV. 



** Oh, though oft depressed sod lonelj. 
All my fears are laid aside, 
If I btit remember only 
Such as these haye lived and died."* 

LoHGmxow. 



Edith returned home, and Alice's first words, as she 
welcomed her sister with a loving kiss, were, *< How tired 
you look, Edith dear, I am sore yon have not had any sle^ 
last night." 

" No," said Edith, " I have not, and my head aches ter- 
ribly in consequence. I think I must go and lie down. 
Where is Miss.Clifton ??' 

" In the school-room with Marion and Minnie, hearing 
them read French. I can go to her, and tell her you have 
come, and that you don't feel well. Gome up-stairs and lie 
down on your bed, and, as soon as I have made you comfort^ 
able, I will go and tell her." 

Edith did as her sister wished, and Alice drew the car- 
tains across the window so as to shade the light from her 
eyes, and brought her some Eau de Cologne to bath^ her 
forehead, but Edith, received all her sister's attentions in 
10 
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Bach a distracted manner, that Alice thought there most be 
something more the matter with her than a simple head- 
ache, and she asked, *^ Are you sure you are not ill, Edith, 
you don't seem a bit like yourself to-day? You often 
have a head-ache, but then you don't look as you do now. 
I'm sure you are iU, or perhaps something has gone wrong, 
and you are vexed ; if so, do tell me, Edith dear, for I 
can't bear to see you look so miserable ; was it a pleasant 
party?" 

" Pleasant I " exclaimed Edith bitterly, " no, it was hor- 
rible; but don't talk to me about it, Alice." 

" Oh, but do tell me," said Alice, entreatingly, for she 
saw plainly now that there was something on Edith's mind, 
and concluded, rightly enough, that she would be all the 
better if she were to tell it out to her ; '^ if it is anything 
that I can help in, you know I should be so glad. I thought 
yon were going to have such a happy time at Mrs. Graham's, 
with your dear friend Lady Georgina," 

" Don't call her my dear friend," interrupted Edith, " I 
hate her." 

" Hate Lady Georgina I " exclaimed Alice, looking, as 
indeed she felt, quite aghast at such an unexpected an- 
nouncement of the change which had taken place in her 
sister's feelings, '^but what has she done? It must bo 
something very bad." 

" Don't ask me," replied Edith, ^' and don't talk about 
it, I couldn't talk to any one about it, not even to you. I 
will only just tell you this, Alice, and you need not ask me 
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any more, that Lady Georgina and Mrs. Graham are, both 
of them, deceitful, hypocritical, insincere, and untrue, and 
that I don't ever wish to see either of them again. And 
now go away, and leave me alone, — ^if you only knew how 
my head aches. Miss Clifton will be angry if you don't go 
and tell her I^am here, do go." 

And Alice went. But she could not have remained long 
away, and she was thankful to havQ an excuse for returning 
at once in Miss Clifton'^ desiring her to tell Edith to stay 
quiet, and she would come and see her almost immediately, 

^^ I wish she wouldn't 1 " exclaimed Edith, as Alice gave 
her the message. " I don't want to be bothered, and asked 
all sorts of questions. I only want to be left alone. You 
can go, Alice." 

" No, indeed, Edith, I can't go," replied Alice ; " you 
are ill, I am sure, and I can see that you are unhappy. I 
wish you would tell me what makes you so, and all about it, 
for then I would try and comfort you, but even if you won't 
you must let me stop with you and nurse you, indeed you 
must, — ^you will make me miserable if you don't ] you know, 
Edith, we used to tell each other everything. We never had 
any secrets together." 

Alice's eyes were full of tears. Her voice was sad and 
pleading, and Edith was touched by it. For a few seconds 
she allowed her sister to stand by her bed-side without 
speaking, and she said, " Alice, I wish, yes I wish, with all 
my heart, that I were like you." 
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Three mcMitlis before, if Edith had made sack a speech, 
Alice would have replied, 

" Oh, Ediih, don't say that, for you know you are a great 
deal better." 

But now she could not say so. Humble as she was, and 
keenly alive to her own numerous failings and short-comings, 
her eyes had been opened lately to see that Edith was grad- 
ually wandering further and further from the right path, while 
she felt that, difficult as it sometimes was for her to walk in it, 
unsteady as her footsteps often were, they were upheld by a 
power greater than her own, and that that power had enabled 
her to keep still in the one only safe road. So that when 
Edith startled her by so unexpected a speech — ^for indeed it 
was the very last that Alice had ever expected to hear from 
her — ^the only answer she made was by kneeling down at her 
sister's side, and taking Edith's burning hand in both her 
own, she said in a low, earnest, humble voice, — 

'^ Don't wish that, Edith darling, we are both alike weak 
and sinf uL It is very hard for either of us to do right, but 
if we might only help each other, I think it would be hap- 
pier for us both." 

And Alice looked at Edith with an earnest egression 
which seemed to beg for sympathy. 

But Edith turned away her face. Alice thought she 
was offended, but it was not so, only she could not bear to 
look upon Alice's innocent, chOd-like countenance. 

She did not answer, and Alice rose from her knees, and 
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was about to leaye the room, when Edith called her again to 
her bed-side, and said, — 

"Alice, don't ask me to tell you more about it, for I 
can't. But I want to say just this, that I know I haye been 
unkind to you in leaving you so much for Lady Georgina, 
and I am sorry for it. Dawson told me one day you were 
jealous of her: You need never be agaia, for I love you 
very much, and I don't love her at all. And, Alice, I think 
you are very good, better than I am, and much more fit to 
be confirmed, but I mean now to be difierent. I am ill 
now, my head aches so badly, but to-morrow I shall be quite 
well, and then I mean to begin all over again. So now go, 
Alice dear. There is Miss Clifbon coming, and I don't want 
her to think that I am ill. I shall be quite well to-morrow." 

To-morrow came, and the next day, and several days, 
and yet Edith neither felt nor looked quite well, her head 
ached constantly, she could not sleep at night, and had but 
little appetite. Miss Clifton noticed her heavy eyes and pale 
cheeks, and said that she was sure she was not feeling well, 
but Edith would not allow that there was anything the mat- 
ter ; and certainly if activity and energy were any proofs of 
health, she could not be considered very ill, for never before 
had Edith been more diligent at her studies than she was 
now. 

Since her intimacy with Lady Georgina had become so 

. great, she had seemed to care much less than formerly for 

her studies. Music had been the great source of interest to 

herself and her friend, and the strongest tie between them, 
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and the chief part of her time had of late been devoted to 
the piano, often to the neglect qf other things. But now 
she returned to all her former occupations with renewed 
vigour, and Alice, who noticed the great change in her 
sister's conduct, was delighting herself with the thought of 
the pleasure it would give Mrs. Clifton to see it, although at 
the same time she was feeling uneasy lest Edith should be 
overtasking her strength by working so hard when every one 
was observing how ill she was looking. ^ 

" I can't make Edith out," she said to Minnie Carpenter 
one morning, after leaving her sister intent upon a Gkrman 
translation, " she seems so poorly, and yet she goes on at her 
studies, and won't allow herself any rest, though Miss Clifton 
is always telling her that she does a great deal too much, 
and almost insists upon her not being always either reading 
or writing." 

" It's something quite new, too," answered Minnie, "or 
rather it seems a sudden going back to her old ways, for you 
know, Alice, Edith used to be always at her books when first 
you came." 

" Yes, I know she was," said Alice, " but she was trying 
for the prize with Dora thfen, and that was a motive for 
working. But she gave it all up afterwards. And since she 
has been so intimate with Lady Georgina, she has not seemed 
to care nearly so much for books, almost all her ^are time 
has been given to music." 

" And now she scarcely ever touches the piano," inter- 
rupted Minnie. ^' I don't think she has practised once since 
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she came back from that visit to Mrs. Graham's, and that 
was nearly a week ago." 

" No, I know she hasn't," replied Alice, " and I can't 
make it out, unless it is that she does not care so much for 
practising alone." 

^' She used always to practise with Lady Georgina," said 
Minnie, ^' I don't think she ever came back from Mrs. Gra- 
ham's without bringing home some new piece of music to 
learn. But this time I have not heard her mention Lady 
Georgina's name, and when I said something, about her, she 
did not even answer, — ^have they quarrelled ? " 

" I don't know," replied Alice, " Edith has not told me, 
but I am afraid there must be something between them. I 
don't think Edith loves her any more." 

'^ But why should you be afraid of that ? " asked Minnie, 
quickly ; " I should have thought it would have made you 
very glad. I thought you did not like their friendship. . It 
used to make you jealous. If I were you, I should be de- 
lighted that they had quarrelled.". 

" Oh no, Minnie, you wouldn't. Perhaps just at firat 
you might feel a little glad. I know it was very wicked, 
and I was sorry for it afterwards, but when first Edith told 
me that Lady Georgina would never be her friend again, I 
could not help feeling pleased. It made me feel that perhaps 
I should come back now to the old place I used to have in 
Edith's heart, when she and I were children, and had only 
each other to love." 

« But Edith was not always kind to you then," said Min- 
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nie. " I thought yon aaid she used to learo you a great deal 
alone, and you were often lonely." 

" Yes," said Alice, " I ]mow she did, and I was very un- 
happy about it ofte^, but not nearly so unhappy as I have 
been lately, since Lady Georgina and Edith have been such 
great friends. I thilok, Minnie, tins has been the unhaj^iest 
time of all my life.*' 

" Oh, Alice ! " exclaimed Minnie. 

For she remembered that Alice had known what it was 
to lose a mother, and the agony which it had given her to 
part with hers was still too fresh in her recollection for her 
to think that any other trial could be compared with it. 

Alice saw the expression of her face, and understood 
what she was thinVing of. 

^* You don't understand me, Minnie," she said. '^ I don't 
mean that it has been the same sort of unhappiness that it 
was when dear nuunma died. Nothing can be like that 
But that was such a different trial, and though it was much 
worse in one way, a very great deal worse, still in many 
ways it was easier tQ be^ir. It seemed to come straight from 
God, and that was one thing that made it easier." 

^' But all triate come from GDd," said Minnie ; " you 
Jboiow, Alice, that was just what you told Marion, the day 
ahe was so unhappy because her cousins had the hooping- 
cough, and she was not allowed to go and see them. Marion 
told 'm€^ that you had said that all the little troubles of life 
came from God just as well as the great." 

<< Did I say so?" said Alice, ''I daee say I did, for I 
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know it's true. But it's much easier to say a thing, and to 
see it too when other people are concerned, than to feel it in 
one's own case. When our great sorrow came, and dear 
mamma died, it seemed all God's doing, and one could not 
blame anybody, or complain of anybody. But when Edith 
left off caring about me, and gave up all her time and 
thoughts to Lady Georgina, then it seemed as if the trial 
was of their making, and I blamed Edith and complamed of 
Lady Georgina." 

^'And almost hated them, I should think," remarked 
Minnie, in her decided manner. 

'< Not Edith. I never could hate Edith. She is my 
own sister, and I have loved her so much. And when one 
has once really loved a person very much, I don't think one 
could ever hate them, at least I am stpre I couldn't." 

" But Lady Georgina," said Minnie, " you hated her." 

Alice could not help smiling at the decided tone in which 
Minnie spoke, although the subject was so grave, and one on 
which she felt so seriously. 

" Hate is such a strong word, Minnie," she said. " I 
should be very sorry to think that I had really hated any 
one. You know the Bible says it is just like murder." 

" Yes," said Minnie, " we learnt it the other day in the 
Epistle of St. John. But of course it does not mean that it 
is as bad.". 

" Doesn't it ? '' said Alice, " then what does it mean ? " 

Minnie looked a little puzzled. 

<^ Oh, I don't know," she said, " I suppose it means that 
10* 
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it's very wicked to liate any one, and that it's something like 
murder. But it can't really mean that everybody who hates 
another is a murderer, because you know, Alice, so many 
people in the world hate other people, — ^there's Dora Mil- 
ford, she hates Edith, and — " 

" Stop, stop, Minnie," Alice interrupted, " don't let us 
talk about people, you're so fond always of bringing in per- 
sons' names, and it's such a bad way." 

" "Well," said Minnie, " I know you're right, so we won't 
mention anybody in particular, but you know, Alice, there 
are a great many people in the world who hate other people, 
and I'm sure you don't look upon them all as murderers." 

" No," said Alice, " and it would be very wrong for us to 
say they were, for we are not to judge them. But you may 
be sure, Minnie, that everybody that hates another is a mur- 
derer in God's eyes." 

" Alice, how can you say so ? '* exclaimed Minnie. 

*^ Because the Bible says so, and whatever the Bible says 
must be true, whether it seems so to us or not." 

"But perhaps it does not mean quite that," persisted 
Minnie, — ^who, conscious of having herself felt something 
very like positive hatred in her heart towards more than 
one person, could not so easily acknowledge that she had 
been guilty of so great a sin as St John's words would de- 
clare her to be, — " perhaps, Alice, it does not mean quite 
that." 

But Alice's tone was very grave as she answered, 

" Oh, Minnie dear, you make me wish so often that 
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mamma were here to talk to yon, and answer all your ques- 
tiona I know I can't do so properly. I can only answer 
them at all by trying to remember what dear mamma used 
to say to us. But I remember she used to be so particular 
about this very thing, and always tried to make us feel that 
we were to believe just what the Bible said. 

**' I recollect one night, when Edith had been puzzling 
over the meaning of something, — ^for Edith was always fond 
of thinking about things, — she came to mamma, and showed 
her a verse in the Bible, and asked her how that could be, 
and I thought mamma was going to explain, and came to 
listen, for mamma used often to explain verses to us, and I 
always liked so much to hear her. But that day she took 
the Bible, and read the verse, and then she shut it, and laid 
it on the table, and said so gravely, ' You can't understand 
that, Edith, and I can't explain it to you. But we know it 
is so, because God says so. Whatever God says, must be. 
And when we think how great God's mind is, and how very 
small our minds are in comparison, it is not wonderful that 
there should be some things in God's word which we cannot 
understand, and which we are therefore called on to believe 
without understanding.' I remember too she said that we 
believed^many things that she and papa told us which we 
could not in the least understand now, on account of our 
being so young and ignorant, and that God required us to 
put the same sort of faith in Him, because He says it, and 
we know that He is Truth itself. But thai is different from 
what you were talking about." 
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'' Yes^" said Minnie^ " I onlymeaiit iliat perhaps ihe 
Bible does not mean, that there is jio dilEerence hetireen one 
who hates and one who murders. It seems to me that there 
is such a very great difference." 

" And so it does to me," Alice replied, '* but I know why 
that is. Mamma used often to talk to 110 about that too. 
It is because we have such difEerent thoughts alt(^ether 
about sin from what Qod has. We look at people^s actions, 
and some actions seem so much worse than others. But 
God looks at people's hearts, and He sees that it is the same 
sin that makes one person do a little wickedness, and another 
person do a very great wickedness. Mamjoa used to say 
that the effects of the sin are different, but that the sin itself 
is just the same." 

'' Yes," said Minnie, '^ I dare say it is, but then there 
must* be more of the sin in one heart than in the other. 
You won't tell me, AUce, that the child that steals an apple 
has as much dishonesty in his heart, as that.mim Miss Clif- 
ton was talking about last night, who forged a paper, and 
stole all that money, and ruined I don't know how many 
people."* 

Alice did not answer, and when Minnie looked at her as 
if to inquire the reason why, she was surprised to see the 
large tears coursing each other down her ched[s. 

'^ Alice, dear," she said, ^^what is the matter? why 
should you cry ? there is nothing in what I said to rex 
you." 

<' No, nothing," Alice replied, ^' only this makes me think 
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00 Yery mKcIi aboat mamma, for it was tiie tiling we talked 
of most frequently. I was jodt like you, Minnie. I never 
oould believe that we are all alike. And mamma used to 
tell me so often, so very, very often, that in God's eyes there 
is no such thing as little sin, or great sin, but that he hates 
all sin. I eotdd'not understand it then. I can't quite un- 
derstand it now. But I begin to do so more, and every day 

1 hope I shall more and more, because I know until I really 
do see sin as God sees it, I never shall see it right. And 
until we see what sin is, you know, Minnie, we can't love the 
Saviour as we ought." 

Both the girls Were silent Minnie was thinking over 
all Alice had said, and the words were sinking down deep, 
and taking strong root in the soil which had been so long 
• preparing to receive them. Alice was dwelling in her heart 
upon a scene which Minnie's words had recalled forcibly to 
her memory, but which she could not summon courage to 
^eak of, even to. her, — >a day long gone by now, when she 
had grieved her mother by her harsh judgment of a little 
friend who had been to see them. Edith and she had com* 
mented strongly on her bad behaviour, and were both re- 
joicing in the feeling of their own superiority, and their 
mother had talked long to them that night, striving to make 
them understand that although in man's eyes one may differ 
vastly from another, in the eyes of God all alike have sinned, 
and come short of His glory. 

Alice had been the most^difficult to convince, or perhaps 
she had been the readiest in expressing her feelings, for it 
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had always been her way to speak freely to that dear mother 
of all that was passiDg in her mind, and she remembered 
that as her mother bent over her bed to kiss her, she had 
said in a voice of snch earnestness that she had never forgot- 
ten it, — 

" May Gh>d's Holy Spirit show my little girl so much of 
the sinfulness of her own heart that she may never need to 
be allowed to fall into some great sin, or to teach her that 
the seed of every evil is within her, but that she may feel 
her own sinfulness, and cling to Him who can alone «ave her 
from its power." 

Those words had made so deep an impression on Alice's 
mind, that ever afterwards she had added them to her daily 
prayers. They had not been addressed to Edith — ^for Edith 
had not been so unreserved in speaking of her own feelings, 
and although in her heart she had a far more exalted opinion 
of herself than Alice, she had not allowed it to become evi- 
dent — ^but she had heard her mother's words, although it 
never entered her mind to apply them to hersel£ 

They were not added to Edith's prayers, or treasured in 
Edith's memoiy, or it might never have fallen to her lot to 
be left as she had been to feel by bitter experience how low 
those may fall who trust to their own strength to enable them 
to walk uprightly. 

^' It is time to go in," were Alice's first words after the 
silence that had followed upon her last remark. ^< What a. 
long talk we have hadl and how we have gone from one 
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thing to another! I really don't know what we began 
with." 

'' Oh, about your being jealous of Lady O^orgina ; and 
whether you were glad or not that they had quarrelled." 

" Oh yes, I remember," said Alice. " We did not set- 
tle the question, and we certainly shall not hare time to do 
so now." 

'^ We must keep it for another of our long talks. I do 
so enjoy talking to you, Alice ; I hare never had any one to 
talk i6 since papa died." 

" But you might have," said Alice ; " Mrs. Clifton is 
so kind and good, I wonder you are afraid of talking to 
her." 

'^ I don't think I am exactly afraid," said Minnie, '^ but 
I never felt as if »I could talk to any one until you came. 
The very first evening I saw you, I was not afraid of speak- 
ing to you. I think it was your deep mourning dress that 
made me feel that you could understand something of what 
I was feeling. But I don't suppose we should ever have been 
so intimate if it had not been for Lady Georgina's great 
friendship with Edith, because that has left you so much 
alone, and given you time for me, so that after all I ought 
not to say anything against her, for she has done me nothing 
but good." 

'^ And me too, I am sure," said Alice. 

** You ! " exclaimed Minnie, " well I don't see how ex- 
actly. I think she has done you nothing but harm, coming 
between you and Edith, and making you so unhappy." 
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" Oh," Baid AKco, li^tiy, " yon know it does ns good to 
bo made vnhappj sometimes." 

And then she added more gravelj, '^ and I am a great 
deal happier now than if I had not been unhappy." 

Minnie looked as if she did not quite understand. 

'' I mean," said Alice, <' that if Edith and I had never 
been separated, I might not feel so much how great a bless- 
ing it IS for us to be united. I never knew before how much 
I loved her, or how necessary she was to me. And I think 
too that Edith loves me better than she did before. Xisten, 
Minnie, I think that is her voice calling me now." 

The girls listened, and could hear Edith's voice calling 
her sister. 

" Edith would not have been looking for me three 
months ago," Alice thought, as she hastened to meet her. 

" Where have you been, Alice I " she exclaimed. '^ We 
have been looking for you everywhere. Mrs. Clifton has 
oome." 

'^ Come I " exclaimed Minnie, while Alice uttered an ex- 
damation of joyfdl surprise. 

" Yes," said Edith, << but she is very sad, and looks ill 
Her brother died yesterday." 

" And she came home to-day f — ^befoi^ the funeral ? " 

<< Yes," said Edith. " I can't think why. She seemed 
as if she had been anxious about some of us, for she asked 
so quickly whether we were all well, and almost before she 
had spoken to Miss Clifton, asked where you and Minnie 
were, in su<^ an eager manner, just as if she had expected 
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to hear some bad news. I looked all over the house for 
yon, and then Mrs. Olifton sent me to see if you were in 
the garden. Make haste in, for Mra Clifton wishes to see 
yon before she goes to her room to take off her things.^' 

But there was no need to hurry Alice. Before Edith 
had finished speaking, she had run across the garden, and 
into, the house, and told Mrs. Olifbcm, as she received her 
tender embrace, how very, very glad she was she had come 
back. 

Thitt evening was one which was long remembered by 
many of that little party, and by Alice Oomewall it was one 
which could never be forgotten. It was spent in the library, 
all the girls gathering round Mrs. Clifton, while she told 
them many particulars concerning the last days of her 
brother, one of God's true servants, who had long served 
faithfully in his vineyard, and had now gone to receive the 
heavenly reward. 

Edith, Alice, and Minnie all felt the truest sympathy as 
Mrs.. Clifton spoke of the grief it would be to his wife and 
daughters to leave the happy home where they had lived for 
so long, and Alice said that " it was enough to break their 
hearts, it was bad enough to leave Wolverton, where they 
had been so happy for five years, it must be dreadful to 
leave the only home they have ever known." 

<< It will be a great trial," said Mrs. Clifton, << but it will 
not quite break their hearts, Alice, as you say. We must 
hope there are no such things as broken hearts amongst 
God's own people, at least not in the sense of the word that 
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you would signify. You remember that beautiful verse 
wbere we are told that a part of the Saviour's special office 
is to bind up the broken-hearted, and though this especially 
refers to those who ^e broken-hearted on account of sin, we 
know that Jesus is always near to comfort His people in all 
their sorrows." 

And then she told them that she hoped her sister 
and her two daughters would soon come to stay with her, 
adding, — 

^' It will be a great comfort to me to have my sister with 
me, and I trust it will greatly cheer my nieces to be in the 
society of so many young people of their own age — ^some of 
you will especially feel for them, and I hope be able to com- 
fort them with the same comfort which has comforted your 
own hearts in like grief. We know how to sympathize 
with others in sorrows which we have ourselves suffered." 

And Mrs. Clifton's eyes were directed to Alice and 
Edith Gomewall, and little Minnie Carpenter. The expres- 
sion of Alice's face was all sympathy, for she was already 
feeling how much she should like to be a comfort to Mrs. 
Clifton's sorrowing nieces, and Minnie looked up with tears 
in her eyes, and the thought in her mind that although they 
had lost their father, their mother still was spared to them, 
— they were not like her, — ^they had not lost both. 

But Edith did not move or speak, and when Mrs. Clif- 
ton looked at her again, she saw that her eyes were heavy, 
and her face flushed, and there was an expression of pain 
upon her countenance. 
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" Edith, my dear," she asked, anxiously, " you are ilL" 
" Yes, rather, I think ; my head aches so dreadfully," 
Editb answered ; and when, in compliance with Mrs. Olif- 
ton's request that she would at once go to bed, she rose from 
her seat, her knees trembled so much, and her head was so 
dizzy, that she could scarcely walk. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



**H6rBifltertoo 
Did weep and sorrow comfortleas, and I 
Too wept, thongh not to weeping g^yen, and all 
Within the house was dolorous and sad." 

POLLOK. 



A FORTNIGHT later, and the whole aspect of Mrs. Clif- 
ton's cheerful little household was entirely changed. Silence 
now reigned throughout the house, which had been hitherto 
dieered by the constant sound of young and merry roices, 
whilst along the passages and through the rooms passed con- 
tinually the figures, not of meny girls running with eager 
steps and bright £eu)es in pursuit of some fresh amusement or 
occupation, but of anxious watchers treadiiig with slow and 
noiseless step, lest any sound of theirs should disturb those 
who lay upon the bed of sickness. 

At this moment the house was so quiet that a stranger 
entering might have fancied^tb deserted, for, saye the ticking 
of the old clock which stood upon ^ the stairs, not a sound 
was to be heard, and the sitting-rooms below seemed all 
abandoned. 

The drawing-room was empty, the flowers in the vases, 
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which it was the girls' delight to arrange each day for Mrs. 
Olifbon, were withered, and the piano had not been touched 
for days. There were no signs of open books or of work in 
the library. All looked dull and neglected. 

But whilst not a sonl could be seen or heard below, in 
the rooms abore were many active fingers, and earnest faces. 
In one room were Marion and Julia Carter, making their 
last preparations for a journey, and talking together yery 
eagerly, yet in such low restrained voices that it was not 
possible they could be heard beyond. 

'' I wish we could have known what the doctor said be- 
fore we left," said Julia. '< Dawson says so much may de- 
pend upon this sleep." 

'' But we shan't know," replied Marion. '< Dr. Orantley 
is not to come again till this evening, and by that time we 
shall be far away from here. We can't hear until the day 
after to-morrow. It makes me wish we were not going ; I 
had rather stay here, and have the scarlet fever, than go 
away, and have to bear all this anxiety. It's only for Alice 
that I care so much. If it were not for her, I should not be 
so miserable. But oh, Julia, I don't know what I should 
do if Alice were to die." 

And laying down the little travelling bag which she was 
holding in her hand, and seeming to fill mechanically with 
the things which her sister was handing to her one by one, 
Marion Carter leant her head against the bed, and sobbed as 
though her heart would break. 

<< Oh don't cry like that, Marion, please don't 1 " her 
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raster exclaimed. " I dare say Alice will get qtiite well, 
you know Dawson longed so much for her to sleep. I beard 
her telling Miss Clifton that the doctor had said in such a 
grave way, * If we could only get her to sleep,' as if every- 
thing depended upon that. And now that she has gone to 
sleep, I dare Ay she will wake up quite well, I mean at leasb 
quite out of danger." 

" Oh no, she won't," Marion answered, vehemently, " I 
know she will die. I feel quite sore of it I thought so the 
moment she was taken ill, and when we heard that she was 
delirious, and that the doctor had very little hope, I felt that 
it was all coming just as I knew it would, and that I should 
never, never see her again«" 

*' O Marion," Julia interrupted, '' it's very wrong to talk 
like that^ how could you know what was going to happen, 
and how can you tell whether Alice will recover or not ? " 

'< Because I feel it," Marion replied, " she's too good to 
live. She isn't a bit like you, or me, or any one else. And 
so she will die." 

^' No," said Julia, thoughtMly, '^ I know she is not like 
any of us. But I don't see why that should be any reason 
why she should die ; perhaps it is a reason why she should 
live, and go on being good herself, and making other people 
good too. I'm sure we might every one of us have died, 
you and I, and Edith, and Dora Milford, and Minnie Car- 
penter too, and we should not, all of us together, have been 
half the loss that Alice Comewall would be." 

Marion looked up astonished at hearing her usually 
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apathetio sister express kerself so warmly in Alice's praise, 
and said, " I did not think you cared so much about her." 

" I don't know that I did care so much for her," Julia 
replied, " but I saw how good she was, and how useful she 
made herself. She did so many things for Mrs. OHfton, and 
was always trying to do something or other to please us 
girls. None of the others are at all like her. Yon are 
quite right there, Marion." 

" Like her 1 no indeed, they are not," said Marion. ^^ I 
tell yoii what, J]ulia," she added, '< I think if it would make 
me like her, I would gladly change places with her now, and 
be ill, and die. I'm sure there's nothing in the world worth 
living for, except to be good. That was what Alice lived 
for. I know it was. And she tried to make others live for 
it too. She tried to make me. And she did make me. I 
was beginning to wish to be good, and to try to be good. 
But if Alice dies, I know I can't go on without her." 

And Marion's tears flowed afresh, whilst Julia stood 
beside her not knowing what to say, or how to comfort her. 
At length she managed, quite unintentionally, to say the 
very thing which, of all others, was best calculated to draw 
off Marion's thoughts from her own grief, and lead her to 
think of others. 

" Minnie Carpenter will feel it dreadfully," she said. 

And at the sound of Minnie's name, Marion started up. 

" Yes, poor little Minnie," she said ; " she was very 
weak last night, Dawson told me. I wonder how she is 
to-day." 
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"Worse, I think," Julia repHed, << at least I heard Hon 
Clifton say, ' the doctor is very uneasy about her toa,' and 
of course she meant that he was uneasy about Minnie as well 
as Alice." 

« But she has quite got orer the ferer," said Marion, 
<' and surely that is the worst part." 

'^ I don't know," sud JuHa, '^ I can fimcy that Minnie 
could not stand any great illness. She is so small and pale, 
and looks so delicate, even when she is welL And Dawson 
says she is so weak and thin now, she can carry her about 
just like a baby." 

" And her papa and mamma both died of consumption — 
perhaps she is going into one too," said Marion. " O Julia, 
what a dreadful business this has beeh ! " 

« And all Edith's fault 1 " said Julia. 

<< I was thinking that," replied Marion, " but I did not 
like to say so. It seems unkind, and I dare say she is mis< 
erable enough about it. I wonder what Mrs. Clifton has 
said to her, or whether she has said anything — ^perhaps she 
does not know. You know, Julia, we neyer should hare 
known anything about it, if Dora Milford had not written 
you that letter, telling you about the scarlet foyer's having 
been at Mrs. Graham's, and that Edith had slept in the rery 
room where the lady died of it. I don't think it was quite 
kind of Dora to write that letter. But it was only what one 
might have expected from her. She hates Edith." 

" Yes," said Julia, " and very natural too, when Edith 
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did nothing bnt rex and mortify her ; I'm sore she never 
lost an opportunity of triumphing over her." 

" Alice would not have hated her in Dora^s plaoe," re- 
marked Marion, quietly. 

And then there was a long silence. Marion sat thought- 
fully by the side of the bed, and Julia went on packing the 
trayelliug bog by herself 

Air length Marion broke the silence by saying abruptly, 
— beginning with her favourite expression when excited 
about anything, — 

"I tell you what, Julia — we are going home to-day, and 
of course they will all be talking about this scarlet fever. 
But I don't think we ought to say anything about Dora's 
letter to you, throwing all the blame on Edith. It must be 
bad enough for Edith to think that she is probably the cause 
of all this trouble and sorrow, and it would only make her 
still more miserable to know that every one else knew it too. 
No one at home is at all likely to know it unless we repeat 
it. And if I were you, I would destroy Dora's letter, and 
say nothing about it. It can't do any good to talk of it." 

But Julia was not quite of this way of thinking. She 
had never liked Edith since the first day they met, when 
die had written to teU her friends that she was a proud, disa^ 
greeable-looking girl, and she did not see any reason why her 
feelings were to be treated with so much consideration. 
Besides, Julia rather fancied the idea of having something 
to tell, some secret to communicate, which would help to 
make her for the moment a person of some importance, So 
11 
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ihftt she did not feel at all disposed to &I1 in with Marion s 
wishes, and destroy Dora Milford's letter, and she was just 
going to decline doing anything of the kind, when her sister 
added, persuasively, — 

'^ I'm sore it is what Alice would wisL I know . she 
oonld not bear that auy one should think or say that Edith 
was the cause of her illness. And she is so very iU ; surely 
you would not like to do anything to grieve her." 

Julia could not resist this last appeal. 

'^ No," she said, ^' I certainly .should not like to rex Alice. 
So there's the letter, and you may do what you like with it" 

And, acting upon this permission, Marion took the letter 
from her sister's hand, and tore it into pieces. 

" There," she said, " if the story gets about that Edith 
has been the cause of Alice's illness, it will not be through 
any fault of ours." 

'^ It will get about," said Julia; '^ everything comes to 
be known and talked about somehow, and I am sure I shan't 
envy Edith's feelings if poor Alice dies, and she is looked 
iq>on as the cause of her death." 

" It would be dreadful," Marion replied, " and yet, in 
such a grief as that, I should not think she would care much 
what people said or thought, her own feelings would be the 
worst of alL How miserable she must be ! "^ 

'' Miserable indeed 1 " said Julia. '' I am quite glad we 
may not see her before we go. I should not know what in 
the world to say to her. Dawson says she is quite well now, 
able to sit up in her room." 
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" Yes," said Marion, "the doctor did not even go in to 
see her to-day. He was in a hurry, and then he was so 
anxious about Alice, and Minnie — ^poor Minnie, I should 
think a great deal more of her if it were not that the 
thought of Alice seems to drive everything else out of my 
mind." 

" You are so fond of Alice," Julia replied, " and I don't 
think you ever oared much for Minnie. I can't say I ever 
did either. She was always such a melancholy little thing, 
there was no getting anything out of her. Gay people don't 
care about grave ones." 

" But Alice cares about Minnie," said Marion, " and Alice 
is gay, much gayer than you are, Julia, or than any of us. 
She is the merriest person in the house." 

" Yes," said Julia, " I know she is, and she is great 
friends with Minnie. But then Alice isn't like anybody 
else. She seems to get on with the grave people and with 
the merry people, and is always friends with everybody. 1 
never could make Alice out." 

Marion was thoughtful for a minute or two, and then she 
said, — 

'^ I think I can. I'm not like her. I'm afraid I never 
shall be. But I think I can understand what it is makes 
her so different from all of us. It's because she's so good — 
so religious, I mean. Did you listen to Mr. Morton's ser- 
mon last Sunday when he talked about good people follow- 
ing in the Saviour's steps, and growing to be more and more 
like him ? I don't know whether it was because I was 
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thinking so mneh about Alice before we went into church, 
but she was in my mind all the time he was preaching, 
especially when he said that about weeping with those that 
weep, and r^oicing with those that rejoice. That's just like 
Alice." 

But here the girls were interrapted in their long and 
most nnasaally interesting conrersation, by a low knock at 
the door, which was followed by Miss Jaiie Clifton's quietly 
entering the room. 

'< Not ready yet," she said, pointing to the open bags and 
boxes. << It is nearly four o'clock, the cab will be here 
directly, and my sister wishes you to have some dinner be- 
fore you go. She is very sorry she cannot wish you good- 
bye herself, but she could not come to you firom Minnie's 
room for fear of infection, besides she could not leave her 
now." 

« Minnie 1 " exclaimed Marion, << I thought she was with 
Alice. Is Minnie worse ? " 

" She is as ill as she can be," said Miss Olifton. " I fear 
there is not much hope now, but I have not seen her since 
this morning. My sister sent for me just now, and came to 
the door to give me a message for you, but I did not go in. 
I could hear the poor child's breathhg, and I did not need 
to ask how she was. She cannot last long." 

Marion's tears were, fiilling &st by this time, and Julia 
looked graver and more unhappy than one might have sup- 
posed Julia could look. 
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<< I hope some one will write to vs," she said, "and tell 
OS how they are to-morrow." 

" I will write^myself," replied Miss Clifton, " and you 
will, I know, remember my sister's message which I have 
not yet given you. I was to tell you how sorry she was not 
to see you, and to ask you from her to carry the remem- 
brance of this solemn time with you to your happy home, 
and to ask yourselves how it would bo with you, if you, 
instead of little Minnie, were now lying on your death- 
bed." 

<< Then she is dybg," said Julia. " Oh, what will Edith 
say?" 

" Edith 1 " said Miss Clifton, in a tone of surprise, " why 
should you think of her ? I don't think she cared so very 
much for Minnie. It was Alice who seemed so fond of her.^ 

Marion gave Julia a look of warning, as though she 
would beg her not to betray Edith's secret further. 

Whatever Mrs. Clifton might know concerning the mat- 
ter, it was evident that Mbs Clifton had not been made 
acquainted with it. 

The dock struck four,^and Miss Clifton hurried the girls 
in finishing their packing, and having helped them to lock 
and direct their trunks, took them with her to the dining- 
room, and tried to make them eat something, but neither of 
them cared to do so, and every moment was occupied in ask- 
ing fresh questions about Alice and Minnie, although Miss 
Clifton was not able to answer them, and ^ould only assure 
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them, over and oyer again, that she had already told them 
all that she knew herself. 

The cab drove to the door, and Miss Clifton accompanied 
the girls to the station. Everything seemed to them like a 
confused dream. 

A week ago, they had been porsoing the quiet course of 
their unvaried life, learning their daily lessons, taking their 
accustomed walks, associating with their usual companions, 
and never dreaming of any change before the half-year 
should have worn itself away. And now in one short week 
how all was changed, — school broken up, — ^themselves on 
their way home, — Alice very, very iU, — ^and Minnie dying ! 

That was the strangest thought of all. It seemed im- 
possible to Marion to realize it. That one of their own little 
party, so lately sitting amongst them in her accustomed 
place, should now be lying on a death-bed, going altogether 
out of this world into the strange unknown life beyond. It 
was a thought which she could scarcely bear to dwell on. 
And yet it occupied all her mind. 

When Miss Clifton placed the tickets in her hand, she 
received them mechanically. When she gave her several 
careful directions concerning the journey, Marion did not 
hear a word that was said to her, and when the loud sound 
of the ringing of the bell startled her back into something 
like consciousness, and almost without knowing how she got 
there, she found herself in one of the carriages with her sis- 
ter by her side, — ^the only words that escaped her lips were, 
" Minnie dying I " 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Have we seen and heard 

The rejoidng bird 
As it ^scaped its weary prison, 

And taking its oomBe 

To the day-light's source, 
On an eager wing arisen f 
• • • • 

Then why weep for thee. 

That thoa now art free 
From the many chains that bound thee. 

And hast soared on high. 

Through an open sky, 
. With the light of Heaven around thee f 

Anon. ^ 

Ybs, Minnie was dying I 

The doctor had talked of hope. Bat even while he was 
saying the words, Mrs. Clifton felt in her own mind that 
there was none. He had spoken of the possibility of her 
recovery, if she were even now to rally. But Mrs. Clifton 
knew, that having sunk so low, Minnie's was not a constitu- 
tion to rally. 

Weak and sickly as she had been all her life, there had 
been no strength wherewith to meet such a shock as this had 
been. From the first day when the fever left her, and she 
lay, still and white, upon her bed, without sufiBicient strength 
to raise her thin little hand to her head, or to speak above 
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ihe fiuntest whisper, Mrs. Clifton had felt that Minnie would 
neyer rallj, — ^that the weary little frame would nerer again 
be restored to life and strength nntil it should arise firom 
the sleep, into which it was now sinking, to meet its Savionr 
and Redeemer, — ^that the feeble yoice wonld nerer again 
swell into sounds' of hope, and joy, and strength, until it 
should be joined to the heavenly choir, who sing songs of 
praise aboye in honour of the Lamb. 

And Mrs. Clifton had not been mistaken. For days 
Minnie lay there, seeming to get neither better nor worse. 
He face was so white, it scarcely seemed as if it could grow 
whiter. Her frame was so thin and worn, it did not seem as 
though it could eyer becpme more wasted than it was now. 

But on the mormng of the day on which the Carters left 
school, there had been a change. Mrs. Clifton had noticed 
it the instant that she had partially drawn back the closed 
curtain, and allowed the light to fall upon the face which she 
had watched so anxiously and lovingly. It was not more 
white perhaps than usual, but there was a look upon it which 
had not been there yesterday, and Mrs. Clifton had seen it 
too often not to know that it was the look of Death. The 
large eyes were raised to hers with an expression which, once 
seen, can never again be mistaken, and the little hand, which 
Mrs. Clifton took in hers as she sat down by the bed-side, 
felt as Mrs. Clifton knew well it^would feel, when she raised 
it from the coverlid on which it lay, and pressed it gently 
but fondly in her own. 

She gave one earnest loving look to Minnie, and then, 
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still holding the litde hand in hers, she knelt in prayer be- 
side the bed. 

When she arose, Minnie's krge ejes were fixed on her, 
and she said quietly, ^< You were praying for me, I know, — 
what were you praying ? " 

" That God would be with you through — " 

Mrs. Clifton hesitated an instant, and Minnie said firmly, 
although faintly, '< through the valley of the shadow of 
death." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Clifton, " does it seem dark to you, my 
chad ? " 

^' No," she answered, " I knew I was in it. I felt it all 
night, and once I thought I should have passed through it 
before this, I felt so rery, very weak. But now I am 
stronger ; I think I shall live perhaps all day. I wish so 
much I could see Alice, just to say good bye, — ^is it quite 
impossible ? " 

And Minnie gave such a longing, pleading look, that it 
grieved Mrs. Clifton to the heart to be obliged to answer, 
<* Quite impossible, I am afraid, my darling ; you could not 
be moved from here, and, even if you could, Alice is too ill 
now to see you. She is not quiet and still as you are. She 
is in a high fever. She would not know you if you were to 
go to her." 

" Will she die too ? " Minnie asked. 

" We cannot tell," Mrs. Clifton answered. " God only 
knows, and with Him we must leave it." 

'' Oh, I hope she will not die t " Minnie said with in- 
11* 
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creased strengUi of voice. " I hare prayed that she might 
not die ; if it is God's will, I hope she will get well." 

" And you, dear Minnie," Mrs. Clifton asked, " have you 
prayed too that you might not die, that, if it is Ood's will, 
you too may recover ? " 

" No," said Minnie, " I never pray that, I could not pray 
it, for I do not wish it." 

Minnie stopped speaking, and though Mrs. Clifton longed 
to draw her on to say something more, she scarcely liked to 
urge her, Minnie was such a strange child, so still and re- 
served, it was difficult to know how to talk to her. 

And yet Mrs. Clifton felt so anxious about her, and longed 
80 intensely to know what were her thoughts and feelings in 
this solemn moment, that she could not bear to remain si- 
lent, and after a few moments of prayerful silence, she said 
very earnestly, — 

" You do not wish to live, Minnie dear, then you have 
hope in dying ; will you tell me what your hope is ? " 

I^innie turned her dim eyes full upon Mrs. Clifton's face, 
her white lips parted into a smile, a bright, happy, thankful 
smile, such as Mrs. Clifton had never before seen upon that 
melancholy little face, and in a calm, firm voice, she said, — 

" Jesus is my hope, that blessed Jesus that Alice first 
taught me to love." 

And then she added, " Dear Alice, how much I have 
longed to see her, and thank her again; I have often 
thanked her before, but I should so like to see her now when 
I am feeling so much all I owe her." 
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" I will tell her what you say," said Mr^. Clifton, " it 
will make her very happy, in the midst of her sorrow. And 
oh, Minnie, my darling child, you do not know how happy 
your words have made me." 

" Have they ? " said Minnie, " I thought they would, 
and I wanted to tell you before, only that I was afraid to. 
I don't mean exactly that I was afraid, but you know I can't 
talk. I'm not like Alice. I can't say what I'm thinking or 
feeling, at least I could not before, but to-day I feel as if I 
could. If I had more strength, I should like to say many 
things, and I feel that I could say them now. I want to 
thank you, very, very much, dear Mrs. Clifton, for all your 
kindness, and I want to tell you, too, how sorry I have been 
for all the trouble I have given you. I have been very 
wicked, I know, but you will forgive me I " 

Mrs. Clifton kissed her tenderly, and assured her that 
she had nothing to forgive, and that Minnie had never given 
her any trouble or sorrow, except the pain of seeing how sad 
she always was without being able. to make her happier. 

" Yes," said Minnie, " it was just that that was so wrong 
of me. I did not see it then, but I see it now. It was a 
great sorrow, but I ought to have been comforted, and it was 
very selfish and very wicked in me not to be, but to- be al- 
ways thinking about my own sorrow, and not caring for any- 
body or anything. I know I have been very ungrateful to 
you, dear Mrs. Clifton, and I am very sorry for it. If it had 
not been for Alice, I might never have seen how wrong I 
was. I'm sure you did all you could for me, and I can t 
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think how I could have turned awaj from all yoa said so 
long. I don't know what fint made me torn to Alice, unless 
it was her being in sudi deep mourning." 

"And her sweet face and yoice," said Mrs. Clifton. 
''There are very few like Alice; I am not surprised that you 
were attracted to her at once." 

" Are you not ? " said Minnie. " I'm so glad you under- 
stand it." 

It was. a relief to Minnie's mind, for she had feared lest 
Mrs. Clifton should not be able to comprehend the peculiar 
attraction which had drawn her so strangely towards Alice, 
at the time that she was turning a deaf ear to all other com- 
forters and advisers. 

'' Alice has been a great -blessing to me, Minnie, as well 
as to you," Mrs. Gliflton lemarked. 

Minnie looked surprised. 

" I mean," Mrs. Clifton added, '^ in leading you, and 
odiers too, to think of things which I could not persuade 
you to think of The example of a young person walking in 
the fear of God, and living in the light of His countenance, 
has far more weight with her companions than all the advice 
given to them by their elders and instructors can ever have. 
Alice does not suspect of how much use she has been to me 
since I have had her with me. Her light has shone forth 
clearly amongst you all, and you and others have been led 
through Ood's mercy to see and admire it, and to strive and 
follow in the way it led." 

'' Yes," said Minnie ; '' Marion loves Alice^ and listens to 
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her. Tell her from me to lore her more, and listen to her 
more, and then, like me, she will get better and happier. 
But perhaps Alioe will not lire, perhaps she will not be 
there for them to listen to. Oh, I hope she will not die.'' 

<* Not for her own sake," said Mrs. Clifton. 

'' No," said Minnie, '^ oh no, for she would be happy with 
Jesos. Nor for my sake, for I should have her in heaven. 
All I lore best would be there then. But for the sake of so 
many, — her poor papa, who is so far away, and who has had 
so mueh sorrow, — and for you, Mrs. Clifton, and all of them, 
they all loye her so mueh, and she is so useful and does them 
good. It would be very kind of God to spare her life." 

" And if it is His will, we will ask Him to spare it," said 
Mrs. Clifton, " but you are weary with talking. Lie quiet 
now, and I will read to you, and then we will pray for you, 
and for Alice, and for others who need our prayers." 

And Mrs. Clifion arranged Minnie's pillows, and made 
her lie quiet while she read to her the eleventh chapter of St. 
John — ^the very chapter which had so riveted Alice's atten- 
tion on the first night of her coming to school. 

It had had no power then to comfort Minnie's wounded 
heart, and Alice had observed with sorrow the untouched 
manner in which she had listened to the story of the Saviour's 
sympathy with the sorrowing sisters. 

But now, as Mrs. Clifton read that same chapter in a soft, 
earnest voice, every word of it seemed to go home to Min- 
nie's heart. Several times her eyes filled with tears, and 
when the words were read, " he whom thou lovest is sick," 
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her thin hands were feebly clasped together in prayer for her 
who was, like Lazarus of old, one of the Saviour's loved ones, 
and who, like him, now lay sick unto death. 

Mrs. Clifton's voice faltered as she came to the words, 
^^ Lord, if he sleep he shall do well," for they reminded her 
of the doctor's last words as he stood with anxious face that 
morning by Alice's bed, and watched her restless tossings, 
and listened to her incoherent wanderings, — "if we could 
only get her to sleep." 

The Saviour's visible presence was not in that sick cham- 
ber, but His power dwelt among men still ; and, comforted 
}>j the thought of what Jesus once had done, and what Jesus 
yet could do, Mrs. Clifton felt that she could trust her best- 
loved child into the Saviour's keeping, with a mind entirely 
resigned to His. 

If there was to be no sleep for Alice such as they earn- 
estly longed to obtain for her, there was in store for her that 
better and yet more peaceful sleep which only the Great 
Physician Himself can give, and which He gives alone to 
His " beloved," — and when she should awake from this sleep, 
she would indeed " do well," for it would be in the presence 
of Him with whose likeness, on awaking, her heart would be 
abundantly satisfied. 

Minnie did not speak when Mrs. Clifton finished reading 
the chapter, but her tearful eyes and clasped hands showed 
how deep an interest she had taken in it. 

And then Mrs. Clifton knelt to repeat some of those holy 
prayers which have sounded in the ears of so many of God's 
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departiiig servants, and helped to support and strengthen 
them in their journey through the dark yalley. 

Two were repeated, and then Minnie said, — 

" The one Mr. Morton read yesterday — the last one he 
read." 

And Mrs. Clifton repeated the prayer for a sick person, 
for whom there is but small hope of recoyery. 

When the words were read, " we know, Lord, that 
there is no word impossible with Thee, and that if Thou wilt, 
Thou canst even yet raise her up, and grant her a longer 
continuance amongst us," Minnie's eyes were raised to 
heaven, and the word " Alice " escaped her lips. 

And when Mrs. Clifton rose from her knees, and again 
seated herself by the bed-side with the little hand in hers, 
Minnie smiled again that peculiar, beaming smile which no 
one ever saw upon her face before, and said, — 

^^ It is a beautiful prayer. It suits us both. A happy 
life for her, and a peaceful, happy death for me. That is 
what I pray God to send. For life will be a great blessing 
to her, and oh, dear Mrs. Clifton, will not death be a great 
gain to me ? " ^ 

Minnie lay all that day, as calm and peaceful as though 
no great change were awaiting her when the day should 
close, although the doctor, when he came agab, had said that 
it was very improbable that ^he would live through the 
night. He had not said the words in Minnie's hearing, but 
she had remarked him when he whispered them in low tones 
to Mrs. Clifton as he left the room, and she had begged af- 
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terwards to be told exactly what he had aaid, and when the 
words were repeated tocher, had smiled again with tha^ pe- 
culiar smile. 

Towards eyening her mind wandered a little, a yery lit- 
tle, and eyen then it conld scarcely be called wandering. 
There was no excitement, no incoherent expression. It 
seemed more as if she had fallen asleep, and were talking in 
her sleep, only that her large eyes were open. 

'' So long as I haye been without them," she mnrmnred, 
<< so yery, yery long, my own papa, and my own mamma, my 
yeiy own. They say I am only twdye years old, and I 
know I am little eyen for that age, and ignorant too, and 
young in most things. But not in grief; I am not young 
in grief, I am yery, yery old in it, I think, for I haye 
mourned so long for those wko were my yeiy o^m, and it 
has been such a weary time, such a weary, weary time. 
But it will soon be oyer now, and then I shall be happy. 
Oh so happy, and so thankful I " 

She paused in her wandering, and Mrs. Clifton, who sat 
oyer by her side holding her tiny hand, yentnred to say, — 

" And yon will be with Jesus too. That will be happi- 
est of alL" 

Hiunie heard and understood. 

<' Yes," she said, << I shall think so then. I want to think 
so now. I am always longing to feel it But they were my 
all upon earth. And now that they are in heayen, perhaps 
I thbk too much of them, and the joy it will be to see them 
there. But I do long to feel mote joy at the thought at 
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seemg Jesas. And when once I am in heaven, I know I 
Aall feel it. It will not be liard then. For I shall know 
that it was He who brought me there, and papa and mamma 
too. If it were not for Jesns we should none of us be 
there." 

She was silent again for some little time, and breathed 
80 low and faintly that, more than once, Mrs. Clifton laid 
her finger on the feeble pulse to assure herself that it had 
not altogether ceased. 

The evening closed in. It grew so dark that Mrs. Clif- 
ton could no longer discern the face of the child beside her, 
and she was thinking whether it would be possible for her to 
leave the bed-side for one instant to draw back the window 
curtain, when Minnie spoke again, but thb time in so faint 
a voice 'that Mrs. Clifton leant over the bed to hear her 
words. 

<' Whom have I in heaven but Thee f David said so. 
When I am in heaven I shall say so too. Jesus, I do 
love Thee, take me to heaven that I may love Thee bet- 
ter." 

And when Mrs. Clifton again laid her finger upon the 
little pulse it had ceased to beat I 

There had been a deep wound in Minnie's heart, but it 
was healed now. Many tears had fallen from her eyes, but 
they were all dried now. In the place where she was gone 
to dwell, the sound of parting is never heard, and weeping 
and sorrow are unknown. Her spirit had not elasticity 
enough to rally from the heavy shock which had come upon 
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it in early years. On earth it never would have recovered, 
for Minnie's was one of those natnres — ^happily for this world 
of sorrows there are not many such — ^which seem beyond 
the power of " the great healer, time." 

Tears of separation from her parents would but have 
made the wound deeper and deeper. She might have grown 
more resigned, she had already become so, and doubtless 
each day and year passed in the Saviour's school would have 
taught her yet more and more of the great lesson of sub- 
mission. 

But happy, buoyant, light-hearted! no one who had 
looked once upon Minnie's solemn, thoughtful little £sice, — 
no one who had heard once the low, grave tones of her mel- 
ancholy voice, would ever have dreamt of seeing her this. 
Had Minnie lived, the shadow of her early sorrow would 
have rested darkly upon her all the days of her life. How 
then coidd Mrs. Clifton, as she drew back the curtain, and 
allowed the light of the setting sun to fall in a rich happy 
glow upon the little face, lying there so still, with a bright 
smile upon its death look, such as it had never worn in life, 
how could she do otherwise than kneel down in very thank- 
fulness to Him who had taken pity upon this wounded 
lamb, and, in His great compassion, carried the orphan 
home. 

Mrs. Clifton rang the bell, and, softly as she did so, the 
sound startled her strangely after those long hours of still 
watching. 

" All is peace here," she said calmly, as Miss Olifbon 
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came quietly into the room. " 1 will go to Alice now, and 
send Dawson here, — do you know how she is ? " 
" Yes," said Miss Clifton, " she is asleep." 
'^ Then Minnie's prayer is heard, and she will live," said 
Mrs. Clifton; "thank God for this too." 
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'*SftTionrl loose the boning chain 
From the ferer^d heart and brain ; 
Oire, oh giye the young aonl baek 
Into its own dondleaa trade. 

Hear and aidi 
Then that aaldH * Awake, arise,' 
E*en when death had qnend&'d the eyes. 
In this hoar of griefs deep sighing, 
When overwearied hope is dying, 

Hear and aid!" 



It was indeed a deep sleep in which Alice hj so still 
and motionless, that sereral times Dawson, as she watched 
beside her, rose neirouslj to lean over the bed-side and listen 
to. her breathing, with a sort of dread lest it should not be 
possible that sach intense stillness conld be produced by sleep 
alone. 

For days there had been no rest, only incessant wander- 
ing and tossing, and the quiet now seemed all the more 
strange from the contrast. Dawson had known much anxiety 
in her Ufe, but never before had she felt anything like the 
suspense she endured, now that Alice had lain for days be- 
tween life and death, and the doctor held out no hope, unless 
they could succeed in getting her to sleep. 
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Sditb and Alice had sickened on the same day, but 
Edith's worst symptoms had yielded at once to the remedies 
prescribed, and she was abready on the road to recorery, when 
Alice's illness assumed a very serious character, and in a few 
days she was pronounced in imminent danger. 

Constituted with a feverish tendency, she had from in- 
fancy been subject to sudden and sharp attacks, and her 
parents had often been told that if she were to be seized 
with any dangerous fever, her chance of recovery would, 
humanly speaking, be slight. So that from the day when 
the delirium began to run high, Dawson had but little hope 
that she would live through it. She implored to be allowed 
to watch herself, and Mrs. Clifton, feeling that this was a 
natural wish, and knowing too that, so long as Alice remained 
in a state of such entire unconsciousness, she could be of far 
more use to Minnie than to her, resigned' the chief part of 
the nursing of Alice to Dawson, and devoted herself princi* 
pally to little Minnie. 

For several days there had been no cessation of delirium 
in Alice, and often it had required all the strength of mind 
which' Dawson possessed to enable her to retain her self- 
possession, as she watched beside the bed, on which Alice 
tossed to and fro, calling for those who could not answer to 
her call, — ^the tender father absent in a foreign country, and 
the beloved mother who was gone to that far land from which 
no traveller can return. 

She had occasionally called for Edith too, and the 
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thought of her seemed always to agitate and trouble her. 
Sometimes she would stretch out her arms, and implore, — 

'^ Edith, her own sister, her only sister, not to turn 
away from her, but to come and kiss her, and stay with her, 
as she used to do,"— and then, with a movement of repul- 
sion, she would forbid her to come near her, declaring that 
'' she had made her unhappy, and that she would not see her, 
for she knew she had no love left for her." 

And sometimes she had spoken of Minnie, but never in 
the same wild way. Hushing her voice to a whisper, she 
would say, '^ Poor little Minnie. I must not speak loud to 
Minnie. She cannot bear loud speakiag. Her head always 
aches so much, and she has such sorrow in her heart." 

And then she would address her little friend as though 
she were present, in touching words of sympathy and 
soothing, until Dawson, as she listened to them, could not 
refirain from tears. 

Whenever her mind was at all composed, the idea of 
Minnie's presence occupied it, and she would talk to her in 
low, loving tones. 

But all through the previous night there had not been a 
moment even of this comparative consciousness, — ^for such it 
might be called. 

For hours her cries had rung through the silent house, 
making themselves heard even in its most distant comers 
and chasing every thought of hope from the hearts of the 
many anxious watchers without, while Dawson, as she gazed 
upon her altered form, could scarcely realize that it was in- 
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deed her " own dear child." That voice, strained to its 
highest pitch in wild, agonizing cries, could it be the same 
which used to breathe such peaceful, melodious sounds ? — 
that burning forehead, from which the purple veins seemed 
starting, was it the same which used to be so fair and mild, 
so undisturbed by care, and unruffled by frowns ? — ^those 
parched and feverish lips, now tightly drawn together, were they 
the same which always parted in such rosy smiles of innocent 
mirth ? — ^and those starting eyes, fixed in wild unconscious- 
ness upon some imagined object, it seemed as though they 
could not be the same soft blue eyes which used to beam 
with such peculiar gladness. 

Dawson thought of Alice as she but so lately had been. 
She looked upon her as she was now. And as she looked, 
the last ray of hope seemed to be shut out from her heart. 
But at that moment the words came into her mind, which 
have so often arrested the despairing thought, — " With God 
nothing is impossible." 

And then there arose before her mind a scene in the 
History of our blessed Lord and Saviour, of which she had 
often read, but which now came before her with as much 
vividness as though she had been present at it. 

She fancied she could see the Saviour passing with looks 
of mercy, and thoughts of love, along His journey of compas- 
sion, but suddenly arrested by a father's agony, as he knelt 
at His feet, and besought Him greatly for the little daughter 
who lay at the point of death. 

She thought she saw those who, even as the Saviour 
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went with the anxious &ther, met him with the tidings that 
there was no need to trouble the Master any further, — ^for 
that the child for whom he prajed was beyond all power 
to save. 

And then she pictured to herself the scene that followed. 
The Saviour entering in majestic calmness upon the tumult 
of the afflicted household, and quieting the cries and lamenta- 
tions of those who wept and wailed greatly with the words, — 
" Why make ye this ado and weep ? the damsel is not dead, 
but sleepeth ; " — and at the word of His power, — ^' Pamsel, 
I say unto thee, arise,'' — ^the maiden straightway arose. 

From that sleep, which no earthly call had any power to 
break, the voice of Christ's Almighty power had called her 
to arise. 

And was that power less great now ? The same Jesus 
that was yesterday, is He not to-day, and shall He not be 
for ever ? 

One thing alone had He required of the father before He 
would lay his hands upon his clJb, that she might be healed 
and live, and that was faith. 

One word alone had He addressed to him in his anxious 
sorrow, " Be not afraid, only believe." 

That same word now seemed addressed to her. She had 
been tempted to fear. But now she would pray that she 
might believe. And her faithful heart went up in a fervent, 
earnest prayer to Jesus, that if it were His holy will it might 
be well with the child, — and that the same great Saviour, 
who had power to awaken from sleep, when no other voice 
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ooald be of any arail, might now, should He see fit, still 
those piercing cries, and close those burning, aching eje-balls 
in that sleep which it seemed beyond the power of man to 
produce. 

That prayer quickened into life new hope in Dawson's 
heart. She felt that there was a power which even now 
could save Alice's life, and avert a fresh sorrow from her al- 
ready bereaved father, and, with a steady hand, she poured 
out the last draught which Alice was to take that night, 
and succeeded in getting her to drink it. 

An hour after, Aiice lay in a deep, still sleep, and Daw- 
aon watched beside her. 

For hours she sat there alone. Miss Clifton had sum- 
moned her to Minnie's room, and Mrs. Clifton had returned 
with her to Alice's, and had then been persuaded to go and 
take some much-needed rest, while Alice still slept — so 
quietly, that Dawson trembled to think how little difference 
there seemed to be betwem her still repose, and that in 
which Minnie lay, nevep.^ii earth to wake again, a few rooms 
further off. 

Poor little Minnie I Dawson had loved her too, very 
much, and yet she could help to close her eyes, and lay her 
folded hands upon her breast, without one feeling of regret 
that those eyes would never again open upon this world, and 
that that breast would never more beat with life's pulsation. 

Dawson knew more perhaps of Minnie than any one else 
did, and this was the reason perhaps why she, of all the 
house, was the one who sorrowed least for her death. For 
12 
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often in the night, when Minnie had thought that she 
was quite unheard , Dawson had listened to her quiet weep- 
ing, and more than once had she heard from the child's lips 
such earnest prayers for patience and submission, as she had 
thought no child could pray. 

Poor little Minnie, there was indeed no need to mourn 
for her, that the life, which had been so great a burden for 
her to bear, had been taken from her. 

Who that saw a little bird, lying bruised and wounded 
beneath the tree from which its nest had fallen, would mourn 
if they should pass the same spot again, and see the same 
bird, that before only panted with a half-crushed life, now 
lying in peaceful stillness upon the soft green grass ? 

Long ago, Minnie^s nest had fedlen from the tree of all 
her earthly hopes and joys, and she, poor bird, had had no 
power to soar away, or to find a resting place in some other 
of this fair world's green spots; bruised and broken, she 
had lain long upon the ground,^d however brightly earth's 
sunshine might have shone around her, it never would have 
Jiad power to tempt her once more to take wing, and send 
forth a song of grateful joy, — ^the wing was broken, there 
was no power in the voice to sing. 

Was it not an act of mercy then which carried Minnie 
away to the land where new songs are sung, by voices in 
which no note of sorrow can ever find a place, and where 
angels fly on unwearied wing around the great Redeemer's 
throne? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



^ The liiYer gone, with lespa of heart she sees her bending o*er her; 
Her fiice all pale from watchftil love, the nnweary love she bore her.** 

Mb& BsowKnre. 



The first ray of morning light was piercing its qniet way 
through the closed shatter of Alice's room, when Dawson's 
watchfdl ear was arrested by a slight movement, and on 
looking up, she saw that Alice's eyes were open and tamed 
towards her. 

In another instant she wp.s standing by the bed-side with 
the medicine in her hand which the doctor had desired 
shoold be given as soon as Alice awoke. 

Alice drank it, and then, looking at Dawson with a 
dreamy, wondering look, she asked whether she ^^ had been 
long asleep ? " 

" Yes," Dawson said, " a long time." 

" And what went before ? " said Alice. " It all seems 
so strange. I was ill, very ill, was I not ? have I been long 
ill?" 

" Yes," Dawson answered, " yoa have been very ill, my 
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dlkrling, but you have had a long quiet sleep, and you will 
soon be well now." 

" Only so weak,"*said Alice, softly, " I feel so very weak. 
I don't seem as thongh I knew anything. And yet I'm snre. 
there is something I onght to know. I want to remember, 
and I can't Tell me, Dawson." 

'< Yon are weak. Miss Alice, that is all," said Dawson, as 
she sat down by her bed-side, " by and by you will remember 
everything. The medicine will make you stronger, and then 
it will not be sach trouble to think. Only now you must 
not trouble yourself about anything. You must jost be 
quiet, and I will tell you what you wish to know. And soon 
you will have some breakfast, and that wiU do you good. 
You have had such a beautifol sleep, Miss Alice, thank God 
for it" 

<< Yes," said Alice, << thank God. I should have died, I 
think, Dawson, if I had not gone to sleep. I am sure I 
should, for I felt so dreadful. I can't remember everything, 
but I remember that My head was burning so, and I saw 
such strange things,— oh, Dawson, you can't think what 
strange things I saw." 

" Yes I can. Miss Alice," Dawson replied, " it was only 
the fever. But we must not talk about them — ^they are 
gone now." 

N " It seems such a long time ago since then," said Alice , 
** have I been so very long asleep ? " 

" Ever since this afternoon," replied Dawson, '^ and it is 
night now. Look, Miiss Alice, the moon is shining through 
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tbB shutter. I will light the lamp. And then I most order 
something for yon, and send word to Mrs. Clifton that you 
are awake. She was to be told directly." 

And Dawson rose to ring the bell, and light the night- 
lamp, which was standing in a distant corner of the room. 

" Sit down again, Dawson, please. I haye so many 
things I want to ask you," said Alice, gently. " Oh, how I 
wish I did not feel so weak, or that I could remember. Tell 
me all about it, please. I can't rest until I know. It is so 
dreadful, this tryiag to think, and not being able." 

'' It will all come back, Miss Alice," said Dawson ; '^ you 
have been very ill, and the doctor gave you something to 
quiet the fcTer and make you sleep. For a long time it had 
no effect, and then you fell into a deep sleep, and now that 
you are only just, awake, you feel so confused, you can't 
collect your thoughts. You must be patient, my darling." 

" Yes," said Alice, " patient. That is what I want I 
am always so impatient." 

''And it would hurt you to talk,j^ said Dawson, ''that, 
is why I want you to be quiet now, and by and by you shall 
talk as much as you like. There is some one at the door 
now. I must send for what I want, and then I will come 
and sit by you." 

" But have you been here ever since I went to sleep ? " 
asked Alice, when Dawson, having given her messages to 
the maid who answered the bell, resumed her place by the 
bed-side,-*-" and were you taking care of me all the time 
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before ? How tired you must be ! Bo go to bed now, and 
let Martha come. Hare tbey all gone to bed ? " 

" All bat Martba," said Dawson, '' she is sitting up with 
me in case you should want anything." 

« And Mrs. Clifton ? " asked Alice. 

" She is gone to bed now," said Dawson, '^ she will come 
to you sooh, and then I shall have some rest. You need 
not think about me. Miss Alice. You know I can sit up 
more than most people. I have had practice enough in that 
way in my life." 

"But you look tired," said Alice, anxiously, "you are 
quite pale. I can see you are, now that the room is light. 
Oh how much trouble I have given ! I wonH talk, at least 
not much, only just tell me how long I haye been ill, and 
what made me first ilL" 

" You hare been ill more than a week, and it was the 
scarlet fcTcr first,'' Dawson replied. 

But no sooner had sh^ uttered the words than she would 
.gladly hare withdrawn them. For the mention of the 
scarlet fever seemed suddenly to recall Alice's recollections 
of the past, and she exclaimed with some excitement in her 
voice, — 

"Oh yes, I know, how could I forget? We were all 
ill, — ^Edith too, and Minnie, dear little Miimie. Oh Daw- 
son, I hope they have not been very iU, — ^are they quite well 
now?" 

And seeing that Dawson hesitated, she asked again, in a 
hurried, excited way, " Are they both well now ? " 
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For a moment Dawson's heart sank within her, as she 
noticed the quick flush that was mounting into Alice's cheek 
and brow, and remembered the doctor's words of warning to 
keep her perfectly free from all excitement. 

She scarcely I:new whether it was right or wrong. She 
had no time to think. Alice's bright eyes were fixed on 
her, in eager expectation for her answer, and all she could 
summon courage to say was, " They are both weU, my 
darling." 

« Thank God," said Alice ; « how good God is 1 " 

And, to Dawson's thankful relief, she asked no further 
questions, but allowed her to arrange her pillows, and lay 
her quietly back on them, and listened to her injunctions 
that she should not say another word. 

Nor did she until Mrs. Clifton came, and, leaning ten- 
derly oyer her, kissed her with such a kiss of deep affection 
and fervent thankfulness, as Alice had never imagined other 
than a mother's lips could have given. 

Alice had loved Mrs. Clifton truly and deeply before, but 
she never afterwards forgot that kiss, or the full tide of 
grateful loving feeling which gifihed from her heart as she 
received it. She longed for strength to put her arms grate- 
fully around Mrs. Clifton's neck, but all she could do was 
to hold out her little white hand and say, — 

^' I am quite well now, only weak, and I am glad I sm 
going to stay with you." 

Dawson had gone to see about some refreshment for 
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Alice, and Mrs. Clifton would not allow her to speak. Lay- 
ing her finger on her lips, she said, — 

" We must not talk now, Alice, no, not a word. You 
will take what Dawson brings, and then you shall lie quiet, 
and I hope go to sleep again, but anyhow there must not be 
a word spoken. By and by I hope we shall have a long 
talk." 

And Alice was so accustomed to do just what Mrs. 
Clifton told her that she asked no more questions, and only 
replied with a submissire smile. ^ 

She took the refreshment which Dawson brought, and 
then Mrs. Clifton made her lie down again on the pillow, 
and long before Dawson, who went to get some greatiy- 
needed rest, had been able to forget her many hours of 
anxious suspense, or close the eyes which had been so long 
open in weary watchfulness, — Alice was again wrapped in a 
soft, sweet sleep. 

When she next awoke, the noon-day sun was at its 
height, the green jalousie without had been closed to exclude 
the hot light, but the window was open to admit the fresh 
air, and through it came tU& song of the birds, sending forth 
such sweet notes of thankful praise that they seemed to 
Alice like a welcome back to earth. 

" How sweetly the birds sing," were her first words to 
Mrs. Clifton. " It seems as if they knew that I was better, 
and were glad of it. Their songs sound like a welcome." 

Mrs. Clifton smiled. 

" The thought that fills our own mind colours everything 
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around. The birds would still be singing as gaily, Alice, if 
we were not near to hear them, or if our hearts were as full 
of sorrow as they are now of thankfulness, but their song 
would not sound the same to us, because we should listen to 
it with different hearts, and the gaiety to which their voices 
are attuned would jar with the moumfiilness of our feelings, 
instead of harmonizing with their happiness, as it does now. 

" You are very thankful to be better, dear Alice," she 
added, " yet I hope you were not afraid to die. You were 
very near death at one time, my child ; you did not know 
that you were, for you were not conscious, but had you real- 
ized it, would you, do you think, have feared to die ? " 

" I don't know," Alice replied, " perhaps one can't tell 
luiless one had actually felt that one was going to die, but I 
don't think I should have been afraidP 

She laid an emphasis on the last word, and then added, 
after a few moments' silence, — 

'^ Only because of Jesus. I think the thought of Jesus 
would have kept me from being afraid. You know mamma 
was not afraid to die. We were with her when she died, — 
Edith and I, — and she was sq, happy and peaceful. And 
when papa remarked to her how happy she seemed, I remem- 
ber so well the words she said, — * Yes, quite, quite happy. 
Jesus has forgiven all my sins, and I am going to Him.' 
And you know, dear Mrs. Clifton," — and Alioie's clear blue 
eyes were fixed on her friend's face with a bright look of 
happy assurance, — "you know Jesus is just as willing to 
forgive my sins as mamma's, and I hope He has forgiven 
12* 
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them, and that if I had died, I shoald have gone to Him 
too— don't yon think so ? " 

« Yes, Alice," Mrs. Clifton replied, « I do think so. 
And but for this thought I should indeed haye been mis- 
erable during all the days I was so anxious about you. I 
don't know how I could have borne such suspense as that 
would have been." 

Mrs. Clifton spoke very feelingly, for the thought had 
oftoi been in her mind, of the agony she would have suffered 
if it had been Edith, or Dora, or any other worldly or care- 
less one, by whose dying-bed she had been called upon to 
watch. 

Alice was the first to resume the conversation. ^'I 
don't think I should have been afraid," she said, thought- 
fully, " but I did not wish to die. I wished to live. I hope 
it was not wrong, but I would rather tell you, that you may 
know what I really did feeL When first I was taken ill, — 
before that dreadful time, you know, — ^when my head was 
all in a whirl, and I felt so strange, — I can't remember it 
well now, and Dawson told me not to think about it" 

" Dawson was right," said Mrs. Clifton, " it would only 
trouble you. And I scarcely know whether you ought to 
talk about anything. Your head must be weak, and so is 
your voice." 

" Oh no," said Alice, " my head feels quite well, and you 
know I have not spoken at all for so many, many hours, and 
when the doctor came, he said I could not be better, and 
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ihat medioine has made me so much stronger even since 
then. I like so much to talk to you. It does me good." 

« Well then," said Mrs. Clifton, " we will talk a little, 
and then you shall rest, and this evening we will talk again, 
and to-morrow I hope you will be very much better." 

" And able to see the others," said Alice. " I want so 
much to see Edith and Minnie." 

Mrs. Clifton did not answer, and Alice did not repeat 
the question. She lay quiet all day, gaining strength with 
every hour, and when in the evening the doctor came again, 
it was to pronounce the joyful news thaf all danger was 
now past. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



** If Qod M pttdoneth crime, how Ahould these pettj sins aifect Him ? 
80 he tnuugresseth jet again, and &]]eth hj little and little. 
Till the groand crumble beneath him, and he einketh in the golf despairing ; 
For there Is nothing in the earth so small that it maj not produce great things, 
And no swerving tnm. a right line, that it maj not lead eternally astray.** 

Pbotxbbial Philobopht. 



Anxious as had been Dawson's watching during those 
two days and nights of sospense, intense as had been Mrs. 
Clifton's anxiety, as she went from one sick room to another, 
not knowing how soon either of them might become the 
abode of death, the soqpense which they had gone through 
was nothing to that which Edith endured, as hour after hour 
she sat in her own room, knowing that Alice lay dangerously 
ill, and that if she died, she must look upon herself as the 
cause of her death. 

No one knew her secret, or she imagined that no one did 
so, but at this moment the &ct of her guilt being known 
only to herself, in no way lessened the acnteness of her 
misery. 

If Alice died, she might never be upbraided by the 
world as the cause of her death, but in her own heart she 
would feel that she was so, and the remorse she should suffer 
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within, would need no reproaches from without to add to its 
poignancy. 

Perhaps if Miss Clifton, or the servants, or the doctor 
had had any idea that Edith had been in any way instru- 
mental in bringing this dreadful illness into the house, they 
might have had compassion on her misery, and been more 
guarded in speaking before her of the fatal consequences 
which were likely to arise from it. But they did not know, 
and whenever Miss Clifton came to see her, or any of the 
servants brought her anything, they' were sure to speak 
about this dreadful fever, wondering how it came into the 
house, and saying how little hope there now was of its disap- 
pearing without carrying off one victim, if not two. 

Alice was the favourite of all the servants, especially of 
Martha, the young person whose special business it was to 
help Dawson, and wait upon the young ladies. 

She had had the illness herself, and had therefore been 
allowed to assist in the nursing, and now that Mrs. Clifton 
and Dawson were both entirely occupied with Alice and 
Minnie, her chief business was to attend upon 'Edith, who 
was convalescent, but not yet allowed to leave her room. 

It was from Martha that Edith obtained information of 
how the two patients were going on, and Martha was careful 
in reporting every unfavourable symptom, and every anxious 
word which she had heard, for she had fancied that of late 
her favourite Miss Alice had been slighted and neglected by 
her sister. She saw that Edith was miserable about her 
now. She thought that part of her misery might be occa- 
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doned by the remembrance of her n^lect of her. And, as 
she told her fellow-serrant, she was " glad to see Miss Come- 
wall was finding out her sister^s yalae at last." 

"Pm afraid it's too late," she added; "I heard the 
doctor say to Mrs. Clifton last night, that he didn't think 
there was any hope, not unless they could get her to sleep. 
And there is no chance of that, I fuicy, for when I carried 
up the vinegar to Mrs. Dawson last night, I could hear her 
screaming and raying before ever I came near the door. I'm 
forbidden to go near the room unless the bell rings. It has 
not rung yet, and so I'm afraid there isn't any change, and 
that she's been a raying on in that wild way all day." 

" Poor young lady ! " replied the other servant, " so good 
as she was too." 

'^ Oood ! " exclaimed Martha, <' she just was good. You 
don't know, Mary, how good she was, because you had not 
much to say to her." 

" No," said Mary, " I'm not aware that I ever spoke 
twenty words to her, and yet, Martha, you wouldn't believe^ 
perhaps, h9w fond I am of her, nor how sorry I shall be if I 
never see her sweet little face on earth again. It did me 
good just to see her. If I were going up-stairs, and I met 
her coming down, and stood aside to let her pass, she'd give 
me such a pleasant smile, or say a kind word or two, that 
after she'd gone, I'd remember it to myself, and it seiemed to 
me as if I went about my work with a lighter heart for hav- 
ing seen and heard her." 

'' Yes," said Martha, << I always feel just the same." 
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<' And then, you know, I always saw her twice a-day at 
prayers," said Mary, " and if I bad never seen her anywhere 
ehse, I believe I should have got to love her only from that. 
Just to look at her face when she was reading her Bible, or 
listening when it was explained, or to hear her voice joining 
in the prayers, it was like a sermon to me. I have said so 
many times." 

" So have I," said Martha ; " I told Mrs. Dawson only 
the other day that it was just like having an angel in the 
house to have such a young lady as Miss Alice." 

'^ And she thought so too, I'm sure," said Mary. 

" Yes," said Martha, " she said it was, * and,' says she, 
* shall I tell you the reason why ? It's jast because Miss 
Alice has got the spirit of an angel in her, and that's the 
Spirit of the Master of Heaven Himself.' Those were Mrs. 
Dawson's words, I remember them well, and what's more, I 
believe they're true. But I must go and see after Miss 
Comewall." 

" Poor young lady," said Mary, " it's hard for her to 
know her sister so bad, and not be able to see her. Does 
she know how bad she is, Martha ? " 

« Yes," said Martha, " I told her myself. I don't think 
she knew all the truth before, for she started as if she had 
been shot, and turned as white as a sheet" 

" You should not have told her," said Mary, " especially 
when she is only just out of the fever herself, and can't be 
strong. Mrs. Clifton would not be pleased." 

"Perhaps not," said Martha, "and I wouldn't have 
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frightened her, only that I think she has treated Miss Alice 
yerj shabbily of bite. She seemed to care nothing at all . 
aboat her, so long as she conld go away and amuse herself 
elsewhere. And I know Miss Alice has fretted about it I ^' 

" How can you know ? " asked Mary. 

" Oh, very well," said Martha, " I've seen Miss Alice 
look sad more than once of late, and the other week, when 
I'd been helping Miss Gomewall to dress, and Miss Alice 
had been helping her too, and she went off without so much 
as tliftnlriTig her, or saying good-bye. Miss Alice turned 
away from me, and began putting by the collars and things 
in the drawers, and I knew she was crying even before I saw 
the tears falling down in amongst the things. She has a 
tender heart, has Miss Alice, and Miss Cornewall has grieved 
it often. She is sorry for it now. And I'm very glad she 
should be." 

And with these words Martha went up-stairs. The door 
of Edith's room was ajar. Martha knocked at it, but there 
has no answer. 
'' Miss Cornewall," she said, but no one replied. 

Martha pushed open the door, and went in. To her sur- 
prise the room was empty. She laid the tray on the table, 
and was wondering what could have become of Edith, who, 
she knew, was not allowed to leave the room, when a faint 
cry fell upon her ear, followed instantly by what seemed to 
be a fall, and making her way hastily into the direction from 
whence the sounds had come, she ran out into the passage, 
and, close to Alice's door, found Edith lying on the ground 
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IB a deep swoon, and Dawson kneeling beside hrer, endeav- 
ouring to raise her. 

" Lift Her np, Martha," she said, " carry her back to her 
room. I cannot leave Miss Alice. She is asleep, and I 
must watch her. Call Mary to help you. She has only 
fainted." 

And Mary having been called, she and Martha carried 
the fainting girl back to her own room, and laid her on the 
bed, while one of them went in search of Mi«s Clifton, and 
the other endeavoured to bring her back to consciousness. 

" It is a deep swoon," said Miss Clifton, as Edith opened 
her eyes, to close them again immediately, and relapse into 
unconsciousness. 

Martha was frightened. '^ Had we not better send for 
Mrs. Clifton, ma'am," she asked, "if Mrs. Dawson can't 
come?" 

" Mrs. Clifton cannot leave Miss Carpenter," 'Miss Clif- 
ton answered, " but there is no need of alarm here. It is 
only a fainting fit. See, she is recovering now." 

. And Edith opened her eyes, and looked around her with 
returnmg consciousness. 

" Where am I ? " she asked. 

But before her question could be answered, she caught 
hold of Miss Clifton's hand, and looked in her face with an 
expression of agony, while her sister's name escaped her lips. 

" What of Alice ? " asked Miss Clifton. 

" She is dead," said Edith, " she is dead. I have killed 
her." 
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Hiss Olifton could not understand. She thought that 
Edith had lost her senses, but she answered, — 

<< Alice dead ! No, she is asleep. She is better. . She will 
soon be welL Edith, my dear child, what is the matter ? " 

For, on hearing her first words, Edith clasped her hands 
together, and the tears poured down her face. 

" I thought she was dead,^' she said ; ^' I had listened so 
long, all the morning, and all day I had heard her scream- 
ing. And then the screams grew fainter. And then they 
ceased altogether. I thought she was dead, and I could not 
stop there any longer. I tried to get to her. And I got 
into the passage. I think I must have fainted then, for I 
can't remember any more." 

'^ You should have rung your bell, and sent for me,'' said 
Hiss Olifton. '^ I thought Martha was with you, and I had 
had no rest last night, and had gone to lie down. Why did 
you not ring before ? " 

" I don't know," said fldith ; " I never thought of ring- 
ing. I sat here hour after hour listening to Alice, and when 
it grew dark, I felt nearly mad, and I was sure she was 
dead, when I could not hear her any more." 

Miss Clifton made her take some refreshment, and then 
she smoothed her pillows, and persuaded her to try and 
sleep ; and Edith, comforted with the assurance that Alice 
was better, and wearied with the hours of miserable sus- 
pense she had endured, was soon asleep. 

Miss Clifton made a sign to Mart^h^ to speak to her, and 
when they had left the room, -she said, — 
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" I must go now, Martha, for I am wanted. You must 
remain with Miss Comewall until she wakes, and then send 
for me. I shall give orders that no one else comes into the 
room. She must be kept quiet, and if any one were to star- 
tle her with bad news, the consequences might be serious." 

^' But I thought, ma'am, you said Miss Alice was 
better." 

'< Yes, Martha, she is out of danger, I hope, but Miss 
Carpenter is dead." 

" Dead," said Martha, '^ I did not think it would have 
been so soon." 

" Nor did we," said Miss Clifton, " it was sudden at the 
last. Miss Comewall must not be told of it yet. You 
should not hare left her so long alone. I quite thought that 
you were attending upon her, or I should have come myself 
to inquire after her. When she wakes, you must send for 
me." 

And Miss Clifton went to see if her sister were awake, 
and to see what she could do for her. She told her of Edith's 
fainting fit, and of the strange words which she had uttered 
on recovering from it, and something in Mrs. Clifton's man- 
ner made her think that they did not seem so strange to 
her. 

" I will go to her myself when she awakes," she said, 
" but now I must go to Alice. She is awake and quite con- 
scious." 

''She does not know about Minnie, I conclude," said 
Miss Clifton. 
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" Not yet, but I hope to tell her to-morrow." 

" It will be a great shock," said Miss Clifton, " could it 
not be concealed from her for a little longer ? " 

" I think not. She has already asked to see her, and by 
and by she will ask more questions, and we could not evade 
them truthfully. It will be a great grief to her. But I have 
no fears for Alice. She will not have now for the first time 
to learn submission to a Father's wiU. Alice has been long 
a learner in His school I cannot stay longer away from 
her, for Dawson has gone to bed, and I have left Mary sit- 
ting there. I sent for you, and found that you were with 
Edith, but Mary did not tell me that she had been ill. She 
said that you were busy in Miss Cornewall's room, and 
begged to be allowed to sit with Alice, while I came here to 
dress. It was strange to see the delighted expression of her 
fieuse when I gave her leave to remain in the room for half an 
hour. She seemed to think it quite an honour to have 
charge of Alice for that time." 

" All the servants are so fond of her," said Miss Clifton. 

" And with reason," replied Mrs. Clifton, '< for she has a 
kind word and look for every one." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



" Father and Lover of our souls t 
Though darkly round thine anger rolls, 

Thy sunshine smiles beneath the gloom, 
Thou seek'st to warn us, not confound, 
Thy shoWers would pleroe the hardened ground, 

And win it to give out its brightness and perfume." 

CHBIBTIAir TXAS. 



The next morning when Alice awoke, her first request 
to Mrs. Clifton was that she might be allowed to see Edith 
and Minnie. 

" I feel so well and strong to-day," she said, " I was 
longing for you to come that I might ask you. Tou can't 
think how much better I feeL" 

And Mrs. Clifton was indeed surprised to see how much 
better she looked, and how great a change a second quiet 
night's rest had wrought. 

Alice was calm and composed, and her countenance had 
so entirely regained its natural expression, that it was diffi- 
cult to realize that only two days before the fever had been 
at its height, and all thought of hope had nearly died away. 

It grieved Mrs. Clifton to the heart to be obliged to 
sadden the joy which Alice was feeling at being brought 
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bftek firom the gates of death, to remaia with those she 
)oYed so well on earth, bat she felt that there was no help 
for it. 

'< You shall see Edith, my darling,^' she said, ^' she will 
oome to you whenever you like. But dear little Minnie you 
cannot see now. Alice, my child, one day we shall go to 
her, but Minnie can neyer more oome back to ns." 

Words sach as these conld have but one meaning, and 
yet Alice could not bring herself at once to understand them. 
She started and looked incredulous. 

'' What do you mean ? " she said. " I thought Minnie 
was welL Dawson said so. Oh, Mrs. Cliflon, is it not 
true?" 

'< She is well, my darling," replied Mrs. Clifton, '^ better 
fiftr than she could be even if had pleased Grod that she 
should have been brought, as you have been, safely through 
this fever. Minnie is there, Alice, where no sickness ever 
oomes, and where sorrow is unknown, safely gaUiered to rest 
in the Saviour^s bosom. She was not happy on eartL She 
is perfectly happy now. Sorely, Alice, you would not wish 
it otherwise." 

" No," said Alice, " no, I would not." 

But her voice was low and trembling. And as she said 
the words, she buried her face in the pillow, and burst into 
tears. 

" I knew it would be a great grief to you, my love," 
said Mrs. Clifton. '^ It is so to me also, for I loved that 
dear child deeply, but it is a sorrow which is more full of 
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comfort than any I have ever known before. Little Minnie's 
was a blighted life. I don't think she would ever hare 
been really happy in this world. Her great grief had left 
too deep a shadow over her. No time would ever have re- 
moved it. No future sunshine would have been bright 
enough to chase the gloom entirely away. She was a sensi- 
tive little plant, Alice, and she had been wounded at the 
very root. We might have nurtured her, watched over her, 
and cherished her with the fondest care, and we should have 
done so, for we loved her dearly, but I do not think we 
should ever have seen her bloom again. Alice, was it not 
a kind hand that removed her from the soil where she was 
withcixing, and transplanted her to that heavenly garden, 
where she shall live with a new life, and bring forth fruit 
abundantly ? When I think of her as she was with us, and 
then turn my thoughts to think of her as she is now, from 
my heart I can thank Gtod. who has taken her to Himself.'' 

" Yes," said Alice, " I am sure you can. And I know I 
shall do so too, for she was never happy here, and she is 
quite 'happy now. But I should so like to have seen her 
again, just once, if it had only been to say good-bye." 

" She sent you a message," said Mrs. Clifton. " She 
thought constantly of you, and longed earnestly to see you. 
But it was not possible. You were then in the height of 
the fever. She begged me to give you her fondest love, and 
to thank you for all your kindness to her, but especially for 
the^one great kindness of all — ^for having led her to think of 
her Saviour, and turn to Him for comfort. She is tasting 
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now the fall benefit of having come to Jesos. And yon, 
Alice dear, it must be a happy thought to you that yoH were 
allowed to be helpful in leading her to Him." 

" Did Minnie say that I was ? " asked Alice. '< She 
always thought I had done a greal deal more for her than I 
really had. I nerer did anything but listen to her, and tell 
her some of the things mamma used to tell ns." 

« And she listened to you," said Mrs. Clifton, " and Qtod. 
blessed all yon said to the instmction of her soul. Ton see, 
Alice, how even the youngest can be instruments of good in 
His hands." 

'^ I should like to be one," said Alice ; <^ I should like it 
more than anything in this world. Jesus has been so good 
to me. I long to do something for Jesus. I have ofben 
asiked Him to let me do something for Him." 

" And He has heard your prayer, as He always does the 
prayers of those who truly love Him. God can work with 
what instruments He chooses. And often He chooses those 
that seem small and weak, rather than those which, to the 
eyes of man, appear more suited. Minnie listened to you, 
Alice dear. Yet she would not listen to older and more ex- 
perienced advisers." 

" She was so shy," said Alice. 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Clifton, " and so reserved when 
speaking to her elders. I never could get her to open her 
heart to me, much as I longed to do so. It was Glod, Alice, 
who gave the key of that little heart into your hands. You 
must be very grateful to Him. There is nothing to boast 
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of, for these things are all of Gk>d'8 ordering. And, as I 
said just now, it is often His way to choose the weakest in- 
stnunents to work with ; there is no cause for pride, only 
for thankful love." 

" I feel that,'' said Alice. <^ I can't think how people 
can oyer take credit to themselves for anything they may do 
right or useful, because we cannot do anything without God's 
making us do it." 

" No," said Mrs. Clifton, <'it is He that worketh in us 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure. He gives us 
right thoughts. They are the direct inspiration of His Holy 
Spirit. And He enables us by the help of the same Spirit 
to carry these thoughts into execution and perform right 
actions. All wish and all power to do right comes from 
Him, and it is those who feel most their own weakness, who 
become the strongest, because they go to Him continually 
for help." 

'' Yes," said Alice, " I know that is true, because I am 
so very weak myself; mamma used to say my only hope of 
success was in trusting myself entirely to Jesus. She was 
always telling Edith and me that we could do nothing by 
ourselves, and begging me to trust in Jesus, that I might 
not fall by my own weakness, and begging Edith to trust in 
Jesus, that she might not fall by depending on her own 
strength. May I see Edith, now ? " she added; " does she 
know about Minnie ? " 

" Not yet," said Mrs. Clifton, " she was not well yester- 
day, or I should have told her ; she had frightened herself 
18 
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mbont jouy and was iil in oonsequenoe, but to-day she is quite 
reoovered. I must go to her now, and tell her, and then 
you shall see her. Dawson will sit with you while I am 
away." 

When Mrs. Clifton entered Edith's room, she found her 
up and dressed, but looking very pale and miserable. She 
started when the door opened, and she remarked the grave 
expression of Mrs. Clifton's face, and her first inquiry was 
fw Alice. 

" Alice is better," said Mrs. Clifton. 

Edith uttered an exclamation of thankfulness. 

<< You are thankful, Edith," said Mrs. ClifUm, "you have 
reason to be." 

Mrs. Clifton's tone was grave, almost severe, or Edith 
ftncied that it was so. There was surely some pointed 
meaning in the emphasis which she laid upon the last words, 
" you have reason to be ; " or was it only a guilty conscience 
that led Edith to suppose so. 

She trembled all over, as she answered, "Yes, ve^ 
thankful" 

" And to whom, Edith ? " said Mrs. Clifton gravely. 

Edith hesitated in answering the question, and it was 
repeated. 

" To whom are you thankful, Edith ? " 

The colour mounted into Edith's pale cheek, and her 
voice faltered,—" thankful to Grod." 

But her eyes were averted from Mrs. Clifton's face, as 
she spoke the words. 
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'^ Then do jou think that it has been in answer to your 
prayers that Alice has been brought back from the very 
gates of death ? Tell me, Edith/' and Mrs. Clifton sat 
down by her side, " have you deserved this mercy at Clod's 
hands?" 

Did Mrs. Clifton know? or what made her speak so 
strangely, so nnlike her nsnal calm, tender, sympathizing 
manner? 

" Do you know ? " Edith asked in an eager, agitated 
voice. " Oh, Mrs. Clifton, tell me, do you know ? " 

"Know what?" said Mrs. Clifton. 

" All I have longed to tell you," replied Edith, bursting 
into a passionate fit of weeping, '^ all that has made me so 
miserable. Oh, Mrs. Clifton, do you know, that if Alice 
had died, I should have killed her. I wanted to tell you 
before. That day, that dreadful day, when I lay awake lis- 
tening to Alice's screams, and felt that, before night came, I 
should be her murderer, I felt that I could not keep it from 
you any more, that I must tell you all. I meant to tell you 
as soon as you should come, but when you opened the door, 
I saw by your face that you knew. Oh, Mrs. Clifton, do 
you know ? " 

" I know that you have deceived me, Edith, and that the 
consequences of your deception have been very dreadful. 
But I do not know the particulars, and I do not wish to in- 
quire into them now. My heart is very heavy. There is 
that in the house now which would prevent my entering into 
the sad story that has come to my ears. I must do so 
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later, paiiifal as it will be. But this is not the time to ex- 
act a forced confessioiL'' 

" But it shall not be a forced confession," exclaimed 
Edith, rising from her chair and falling on her knees before 
Mrs. Clifton, " I will tell you eyerything, all, from the rery 
beginning. You were away, and we were asked to go to 
Mrs. Oraham^s farewell party. Alice did not wish to go, 
because she thought you would not like it, and that papa 
would not wish it. But I did, and when Miss Clifton made 
me write to ask you, I posted the letter late, on purpose that 
you might not get it. And then, just before the party, the 
yery day, I receiyed a note from Mrs. Graham saying that 
they had had the scarlet feyer in the house, and asking 
whether we would be afraid to go. I did not think there 
was any danger, but I thought if Miss Clifton knew she 
would not let me go, and — and I destroyed the note. Oh, 
Mrs. Clifton, I haye been miserable eyer since. I know you 
will despise me, and eycrybody else will despise me too. 
Must they aU know?" 

The day before, Edith's agony concerning Alice had been 
BO great that if the whole of her conduct had been at that 
moment disclosed, she would scarcely haye felt the shame of 
the disclosure, so completely would all other feelings haye 
been lost in the one great misery of haying caused her sis- 
ter's death. 

But now that her fears for Alice were relieyed, she 
thought of her position, and the idea of being obliged to 
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confess her deception before her companions, and of lowering 
herself in their eyes, was hateful to her. 

*' I do not mind your knowing," she said to Mrs. Clif- 
ton, " for you are kind and good, and I know you will for- 
give. But for the others to know, for the Carters to look 
down upon me, and for Dora Milford to triumph over me, 
oh, Mrs. Clifton, it would be dreadful I " 

And again Edith asked anxiously, ^^ if they must all 
know ? " 

Mrs. Clifton did not answer. For some minutes she did ' 
not speak, but she leant her forehead upon her hand, and 
seemed deep in thought. It was evident that Edith's sor- 
row, though sincere, was not a true repentance. Frightened 
at the result which had followed upon her deception, she bit- 
terly regretted her past conduct, but she regretted it only 
because it had brought misery to herself and others. 

" Edith," said Mrs. Clifton at length, " you are un- 
happy." 

« Yes," said Edith, " wretched ! " 

" And you regret your conduct, the thought of it makes 
you miserable.^' 

" Yes," said Edith, " miserable I " 

And there was no mistaking the sincerity of her tone. 

Edith was sorry. But it was not a sorrow that satisfied 
Mrs. Clifton. Again there was a silence of a few minutes, 
and then Mrs. Clifton said, — 

'' Edith, do you remember the account which is given us 
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in the Book of Samuel of David's sin^ and of the repentance 
which foUowed it?" 

Edith did not answer, and Mrs. Clifton continued, — 
" There was much in his sin which resembled yours. He 
coveted that which it was not lawful for him to possess, that 
which God, by the ordering of His providence, had not seen 
fit to place within his power. Not being able to obtain what 
he desired by lawful means, he was guilty of a great sin. 
Yon remember, Edith, that he caused the man who stood in 
his way to be put to death. This was his sin." 

"Yes," said Edith. 

" And then," said Mrs. Clifton, " we read of his repent- 
ance. God brought him to a sense of sin. He saw how vile 
his conduct had been, how heinous had been his departure 
from the right way, and what do we see is then the feeling 
of his heart? ^Against Thee have I sinned, and done 
this evil in Thy sight.' He had offended against the laws 
of man. He had injured his fellow-creatures. He had 
lowered himself in the eyes of all. But we do not find that 
it was on account of this that he mourned so deeply. He 
iiad ofiended God. The evil was done against God. He 
had rendered himself hateful in God's sight. This was the 
cause of his grief. Edith, is it the cause of yours ? " 

Again Edith did not answer, and Mrs. Clifton said, — 

" You were very wretched the night before last, because 
you thought that your conduct had caused Alice's death. 
You feel relieved now, because you know that she is safe. 
But her danger or her juiety makes no real difference in 
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your own share in this unhappy business. If Alice had 
died, your sin would have been no greater than it is now. 
Her being alive*does riot make it any ^ss." 

'^ Oh yes, it does," exclaimed Edith, ^< if Alice had died, 
I should have been her murderer. I should never have for- 
given myself." 

" For the consequences of your sin," said Mrs. Clifton, 
" but not for the sin itself. In either case that remains 
the same. You do not see this, Edith," 

" No," said Edith, « I do not." 

'< But it is the truth," said Mrs. Clifton. << You imagine 
that you are truly penitent. I cannot think that you are. 
You have been. frightened at the probability of the dreadful 
consequences which were likely to result from your sin, and, 
in your anxiety, you bitterly repented of your conduct. 
But now you are anxious to forget it — anxious that I should 
forget it — that it should never reach your father's ears — ^that 
your companions should not know of it. Edith, if your re- 
pentance were real, these would not be the first feelings of 
your heart. Your first feeling would be that you had of- 
fended God, that He was angry with you, and tha); the light 
of His countenance could no longer shine upon you. Stay, 
Edith, I think I can make my meaning clear. 

" Do you remember a few weeks ago, how unhappy little 
Lucy Maitland was because she had disobeyed Anna's or- 
ders, and left her sister's canary on the ground, and do you 
recollect how you all tried to comfort the child, and could 
not succeed in quieting her tears ? " 
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" Yes," said Edith, « I remember." 

Bat she saw no resemblanoe between little Luey Mait- 
land and herself, and«felt almost disposed to be offended at 
Mrs. Clifton's talking to her in what seemed a childish tone. 

" I speak to you of Lncy," said Mrs. Clifton, " because 
I was particularly struck at the time by the manner in 
which she expressed her grief. It was such an eyident 
proof of the love she felt for her sister. She had been very 
fond of the bird herself, but she did not seem to think of 
thi& All she cared for was haying grieved Anna. If you 
remember, Edith, she said continually, ^ Anna will be so 
sorry. I have made Anna unhappy, and she will think me 
so ungrateful, after all the care she takes of me, to have been 
so disobedient to her.' I was struck with the child's con- 
duct. It seemed to me a perfect example of true, loving re- 
pentance — the repentance which we ourselves should exer- 
dse when, like that child, we have been disobedi^it and un- 
grateful to a kind and loving friend. Oh, Edith, if I could 
see something of this spirit in you, how much happier I 
should be. If I could only see you acknowledging the sinful- 
ness of your conduct, and grieving over it, as committed 
against your best Friend,— one to whom you owed all the 
obedience of a loving, grateful child. Edith, God has been 
very good to you, — ^what has been the return which you 
have rendered to Him ? " 

Edith's heart was touched. 8he leant her head against 
Mrs. Clifton and sobbed aloud. 

'' I do not like to give you pain," said Mrs. Clifton, 
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gently, " but indeed, Edith, it wonld be no true kindness 
which would hide from you your sin, and seek to comfort 
you with false comfort. You would not call the surgeon 
cruel, who probed and cut a wound in order to lay it open, 
and insure its healing afterwards. And you must let me, 
Edith, act such a part towards you. Your heart is not 
right before God. I do not think it has been for a long 
time." 

'^ A long time," said Edith, sadly. '^ Ever since we 
tried for the prizes. It was then that I was first led to do 
anything really very wicked." 

And in a few hurried sentences she related to Mrs. Clif- 
ton the deceitful part she had acted with regard to the his- 
tory paper, adding, as she concluded, — 

^ And ever since then I have gone on doing wrong things, 
until, at last, I came to do what would have seemed to me 
impossible a little while ago. When first we came to 
school, I could not have done anything half so wicked." 

Mrs. Clifton sighed. 

" No," she said, " I do not think you could. It grieves 
me greatly to think that it. should be so, but I believe that 
if any one had told you, a year ago, that you would fall so 
deeply into sin, you would have recoiled with indignation 
from the thought of such a thing being possible." 

" Yes," said Edith, " I know I should. Oh, Mrs. CUf- 
ton, I wish, yes, I really do wish, that I were as good now 
as I was at home." 
13* 
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Mrs. Clifton did not answer, and Edith remarked tlie 
doubtful expression of her countenance. 

''I was very different then firom what I am now. I 
really was. Papa could tell you how much confidence he 
and mamma always placed in me. You do not beliere it. 
Mrs. Clifton, but it is true. I know I have done very, very 
wrong. I know I have fiillen into sin. I know I have gone 
out of the right path, very far out of it, but I was in it 
once, indeed, Mrs. Clifton, I was. Papa and mamma thought 
me high-principled. They trusted in me." 

And Edith's voice was eager and excited. 

"I know they did, Edith," said Mrs. Clifton; "why 
should you be so anxious to convince me of it ? " 

" Because," said Edith, " I cannot bear that you should 
think I was always deceitful I should Hke you to 
know—" 

Edith hesitated, and Mrs. Clifton said, — 

'' How righteous you once were. Oh, Edith, the first 
sign of true repentance is humility, but surely there is pride, 
deep-rooted pride, to be found in this wish of yours. You 
feel that you have &llen. Your fall makes you miserable. 
And why ? Because it has lowered you in your own eyes, 
and in the eyes of others. And therefore you endeavour to 
regain your position in the admiration and approbation of 
men, by dwelling with complacency on what you once were, 
and striving to impress upon their minds that you were an 
upright walker once, and that this is but a slip. It does not 
give me any comfort, Edith, to think that you were differ- 
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ent onoe. It only adds to mj grief) and makes your con- 
duct appear in a darker and less excusable light. Far from 
making you seem better in my eyes, it makes you seem very 
much worse." 

Edith looked surprised and griered. Mrs. Clifton con- 
tinued, — 

" I think I can explain why. Listen, EditL Suppose 
that a &ther were to send two children on a message of 
trust to some distant place, by two different roads, the one 
child knowing the road well, and having been instructed in 
all its windings and turnings from his earliest infancy, — ^the 
other having never gone that way before, and being so 
ignorant of its dangers and difficulties, that he was dependent 
for guidance upon every passer-by; which of those children, 
do you think, would that father expect first to reach hia 
destination ? which ought to find the way easiest to travel ? 
which would be least likely to wander ? and in case of their 
both going astray from the right path, and failing to fulfil 
the trust committed to them — ^which would be found most 
worthy of blame ? " 

" The one that knew the way," said Edith, " by far." 

And then she added with a burst of tears, in which there 
was more of sorrow than of passion, — 

I see it all now. Yes, I am like that well-instructed child. 
I knew the way. I had been taught to walk in it all my 
life. But I chose to go astray. Oh, dear Mrs. Clifton, it 
was pride and vanity that led me wrong. Will God forgive 
me now, and bring me back ? " 
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" Did He eyer refuse to forgiye any, Edith, irho tnily 
repented of their sins, and turned to Him for the pardon 
which, for Christ's sake, He gives to all who seek it in 
sincerity and humility ? Is He not a long-suffering Gtod, 
fall of tender mercies and loidng kindness ? Edith, shall we 
pray that "He may be such to you? " 

And no longer striving to excuse herself, or to take 
comfort from any other thought than the consciousness of 
her heavenly Father's willingness to pardon the repenting 
sinner, Edith's whole heart went up to God, while Mrs. 
Clifton prayed unto that most mighty Ood and merciful 
Father, who hast, compassion upon all men, and hatest 
nothing that He has made, who wouldest not the death of a 
sinner, but that he should rather turn from his sin and be 
saved, imploring Him mercifoUy to forgive her trespasses, 
grieved and wearied as she was with the burden of her sins, 
and so to turn His anger from her and make haste to help 
her, that she might yet live with Him in the world to coma 

"Edith," said Mrs. Clifton, after a silence of some 
length, — " Edith, my dear child, I believe that God in His 
mercy has heard my prayers, and brought you to a true sense 
of sin, and I know that He will pardon you freely since you 
repent truly. But it has pleased Him to visit this sin with 
a very heavy punishment" 

Edith started. 

" Alice 1 " she exclaimed. " I thought she was welL 
Oh, Mrs. Clifton, is Aiioe— " 
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'' Alice is out of all danger^" eaid Mrs. Clifboo, *^ but 
Minnie, Edith, — ^you remember that Minnie was ill too." 

'^ But the fever was gone days ago," said Edith, " she 
was recovering." 

" She had no strength of constitution," said Mrs. Clifton. 
" She could not rally from the effects of the fever. She was 
always a weak, delicate child, and now — ^" 

" She is dying," interrupted Edith. 

" She is dead," said Mrs. Clifton. 

'^ I have killed her I " exclaimed Edith. And with " an 
exceeding loud and bitter cry,'' a cry which reached Alice's 
ears, she fell upon the ground. 

Mrs. Clifton raised her gently. 

'* No," she said, '^you have not killed her, God alone 
can give or take away life. In His hand are the issues of 
life and death. It has been His will to raise up Alice. It 
has equally been His will to take Minnie from us. Edith, 
we must submit to His will." 

" Yes, yes," exclaimed Edith, " oh, yes, I must sttbmit, I 
deserve it all. I deserved worse." 

^^ Alice might have been taken also," said Mrs. Clifton, 
" but in judgment God has remembered mercy." 

"Yes," said Edith. "God is just and good. But 
I have been very, very wicked, and oh, it is a heavy pun- 
ishment." 

And as she threw herself upon the bed, and gave way to 
the full agony of her feelings, it seemed as though the pun- 
ishment were too heavy to be borne. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

** Then draw we nearer day by day. 
Each to hifl brethren, all to Ood. 
Let the world take ns as she may, 
We most not diange onr road ; 
Kot wondering, though in grie^ to find 
The nuurtyr^s foe still keep her mind, 
Bnt flx^d to hold loye^s banner &8t. 
And by submission win at last." 

CmUBTIAH TXAX. 

A roBTNiGHT afterwards, Edith and Alice were sitting 
together in the drawing-room of Mrs. Clifbon's house ; their 
work lay upon a table beside them, but the conrersation in 
which they were engaged appeared to be of too interesting a 
character for them to attend to anything besides, for they 
had both laid aside their needles, and were talking in low, 
but Tery earnest tones. 

'^ I shall noTcr .be th<3 same again,^' said Edith, " my 
Tery nature seems changed." 

" I don't think," replied Alice, " that anything wUl ever 
be just the same again, sometimes I fancy Mrs. Olifbon will 
not remain much longer in London." 

'^ What makes my little Alice &ncy that ? " said a voice 
behind her, and Mrs. Clifton herself leant over Alice's chair 
and kissed her forehead. 
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" I think you said so to Miss Clifton when I was in the 
room," said Alice, " but I hope, wherever you go, we shall 
go too." 

" Yes," said Edith, " we could not do without you." 

" Nor, I hope, will you be called upon to do so. I think 
there is no likelihood of our leaving London just now, AHce ; 
some ftiture day perhaps, if my life is spared, I shall give up 
this house, for my sister's health obliges her to fix her home 
in the country instead of coming, as I had at first wished, to 
live with us, and I should like to go and share a home with 
her in some quieter spot than can be found in London. But 
it will not be yet, Alice, most probably not till your father 
returns. And wherever I go, if he has not returned, I must 
claim to take you with me. Tou are my children, you know, 
both of you. 

" I am not come to disturb you," she added, " I only came 
to fetch a book, when Alice's words attracted my attention, 
and now I shall leave you to yourselves again, only remem- 
ber you are under promise to remember all that we have 
this day to thank God for." 

And she turned to kiss Edith, whose eyes were over- 
flowing with tears. 

"Mrs. Clifton never disturbs us," said Alice, "she 
always seems to understand one's feelings, and enter into 
them. I can talk just as easily before her as when she is 
away, can't you ? " 

" No," said Edith, " not quite, although I do love her 
very much, and I think it will be easier now. Only I shall 
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never feel aa jon do, Alice. I shall always feel that I have 
injured her so much, that I have brought such a great grief 
upon her." 

'^ She will not think so," said Alice. 

" No," replied EditL << But I shall always fancy that 
she does." 

'^ I don't think it is such a very great grief to Mr& Clif- 
ton," said Alice, ihoughtfiodly. 

<' Alice 1 " exclaimed Edith ; ^^ she loved Minnie so 
much." 

'^Yes, I know she did," replied Alice, ^^and for that 
very reason I believe she is thankful that God has taken 
her. She loved Minnie so much that it grieved her dread- 
folly to see her always so unhappy, and not to be able to 
comfort ber, and I am sure she is happy in knowing her in 
heaven, where she can never be sad again. She was so very 
sad always, much as I loved her, even I cannot regret her 
death as I should do if she had been happier in this life." 

*' I know she is happy," said Edith, <^ but to have caused 
her death. It is that that is so dreadful ; I know I shall 
never get over it" 

Alice could not comfort her sister with the hope that 
she would, for she felt how impossible such a thing must be. 

'^ There is much comfort," she said : <^ Mrs. Clifton, I 
know, feels thankful that it was Minnie, not only because 
hers was a less happy life than any of the others, but because 
she was so well prepared to die." 

"Yes," said Edith, «I know Mrs. Clifton feels this. 
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She said to me on Sunday when we were talking, ' Oh, if it 
had been any of the more thoughtless, how could I have, 
borne it then ? ' And I felt, Alice, how dreadful it would 
have been. If one of the Carters had died, I should have 
been miserable indeed, or any one who had not cared about 
religion." 

"Marion Carter does care for religion," said Alice; 
"you don't know, Edith, how much she thinks about good 
things, and I believe that Minnie's death will help greatly 
to make her more serious still. I hope we shall all be the 
better for such a great sorrow, and that, when school begins 
again, we shall all be striving together. I feel as if I should 
be much more in earnest now than I had ever been before, 
I hope the feeling won't pass away." 

" I think you have always been in earnest," said EditL 
" I believe, Alice, you have gone on trying to do right ever 
since papa went away." 

" Trying, perhaps," said Alice, " but very often not 
succeeding. One thing especially, I know, was very wrong, 
and when I was trying to find out what I had done wrong, 
and why it was that this great sorrow had come, — ^for you 
know, Edith, the Bible says that God does not willingly 
afflict any one, — I saw so plainly how sinful I had been. 
Indeed, Edith, you always take all the blame on yourself, 
but I feel that a great part of it belongs to me. ^When first 
Mrs. Graham came back to England, I knew as well as you 
did that we ought not to be so intimate with her. I ought 
to have said so to Mrs. Clifton." 
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'' It was I to speak," said Edith, " I was the eldest, the 
fiinlt was mine." 

'' And mine too," said Alice, '< yau don't know how much 
I feel it Silence gives consent, you know, Edith, and, by 
not speaking, I went with you in what you did. It came 
from weakness, that dreadful weakness which is such a 
temptation to ma I was afraid, Edith, afraid of two thiugs, 
—of rexing you, and of making it appear as though I set 
myself up to be better than others." 

" It was very natural," said Edith. 

" But it was very wrong," replied Alice ; " weakness of 
character has been my great snare. Oh, Edith, I have felt 
the misery of yielding to it, I trust I shall never forget it." 

<' And I," said Edith, << I have felt the misery of trusting . 
to myself. How strange it is to see how each has their own 
besetting sins and weaknesses I " 

''Mamma often warned us of ours, we ought to have 
been more on our guard," said Alice. 

"We learn from our own experience," replied Edith, 
" there is nothing like seeing the misery which any partic- 
ular sin brings with it to make us hate that sin, and dread 
it for the future; pride, for instance, I never could have 
thought what misery it would have worked. And it all 
came so gradually. It began by such little things. I was 
led away little by little, until at length, Alice, I believe my 
whole character was altering without my knowing it, and if 
God had not sent this dreadful trouble to stop me, I don't 
know what I might have become : wo don't know ourselves 
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the changes that sin is working in us, they come on us so 
gradually." 

" Yes," said Alice, " I remember Mrs. Clifton's saying 
to me one day that we are always changing either for the 
better or for the worse, and that we can no more check the 
growth of our minds, than we could the growth of our 
bodies, or of the flowers of the fields, and that the change, 
although so great, was quite tinconscious to ourselves." 

" As unconscious as the change in our features," said 
Edith ; '^ you know, Alice, we could not understand Mrs. 
Stanley's finding us so much altered since she had seen us 
last, it did not seem to us that there had been any change, 
merely because it had come upon us so gradually as not to 
be perceived." 

There was a silence of some moments, and then Alice 
said, — 

" How carefully we ought .to watch even the slightest 
approach of temptation, since we know how stealthily it 
comes upon us, and how naturally we are disposed to listen 
to its voice, and be led away by it 1 " 

" Yes," said 'Edith, very gravely, " Mrs. Clifton said the 
other day that the tendency to sin which is in every one's 
heart has been called by some one, the ' gravitation of a fall- 
en being,' and that just as it is true that there is a physical 
law of gravitation which compels all things in themselves to 
fall to the earth, so is there in every fallen man a law of 
moral gravitation, which leads him to fall into sin." 

" I am sure that is true," replied Alice, " I feel it to be 
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80. The natural inclmation of mj heart is always to do 
wrong, and I never yield to its first impulse without having 
to regret afterwards that I have done so. I am sure, if we 
wish to get on in the right way, we must he always watch- 
ing, always striving, always fighting. Edith dear, let ns 
begin as it were quite anew, and strive to help each other. 
Oh, I am so thankful that there is some time yet before the 
confirmation." 

" Two months," said Edith. " I dreaded the time a 
month ago. But now I long for it. For now I do feel that 
I can go truthfiilly to ask God to strengthen me, and give 
me His own Spirit of counsel and strength, and knowledge, 
and true godliness. O Alice, if I had only had that spirit 
in me before, and that holy fear, how different it might have 
beenl" 

" We will not think of the past, Edith darling," said 
Alice, " we will think of the present and the future. We 
will help each other every day, and I hope, when we go to 
be confirmed, it will be with a true desire to fulfil those 
solemn vows." 

And so indeed it was. Two months later the confirmation 
was held in the church of St Mary-le-bone, and many who 
were there remarked the peculiar earnestness of devotion of 
two young sisters, who knelt side by side before the Lord's 
table, while a hand was laid on each, and the prayer offered 
that each might be so defended with Ood's heavenly grace, 
that she might continue His for e^er, and daily increase in 
His Holy Spirit more and more, until she should come unto 
His everlasting kingdom. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



"This dwelling charms me— often I stop short 
(Who conld refrain f) and teed hj stealth my sight 
"With prospect of the company within * ♦ 

« « « « « 

Thrice happy, then, the mother may be deemed, 
The wife, from whose consolatory grave 
I turned, that ye in mind might witness where, 
And how, her spirit yet survives on earth I " 

WOXDAWOXTB. 



Two years had passed since last we met Edith and Alice 
Cornewall — ^two years, the chief part of which had been 
spent so quietly and steadily that there wonld be but little 
in their history to fill our pages. 

Bnt the last three months had been full of interest to 
those in whose daily life we have been interested, and had 
worked great changes in the circumstances of most amongst 
them. 

Colonel Cornewall had returned from abroad, and per- 
haps his return had helped to bring about some of these. 
For Mrs. Clifton, whose health had long been delicate, and 
who thought she saw a path of duty opening for her else- 
where, gave up her home in London, and went to liye in 
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Oxfordshire, to be wiiih her widowed sister and her daugh- 
ters, and assist them in the charge of their pupils. 

Bora Milford had left school before, and the last that had 
been heard of her was that she was living in great style and 
gaiety, and- was on very intimate terms with Lady Georgina 
Ashton's family. The Garters too had left London, and 
returned home to assist their mother in the education of a 
large number of little brothers and sisters, for whose benefit 
it was, as well as for their own, that they had been sent to 
so good a schooL Anna Maitland and her little sister were 
the last of the ^ dear old set," as Alice called them, who 
remained with Edith and Alice at Mrs. Clifton's, and as 
they had never been so intimate with them as with their 
other young companions, school had lost a great deal of its 
interest in their hearts before their &ther returned, and they 
left London to be again under his care. 

The parting with Mrs. Clifton had been very painful, 
especially to Alice, but it was cheered by the prospect of 
constant meetings — for their father had promised them that, 
in seeking for a spot in which to fix his home, now that he 
had retired from the army, his health no longer enabling 
him to remain in a foreign climate, — ^he would not settle in 
any place which would be beyond an easy distance from the 
friend who had been to them as a mother. So that when 
he left England to travel on the continent with his daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Clifton had undertaken to look for a house in her 
neighbourhood, which would be a suitable home for them, and 
it was on hearing that a very pretty place, ten miles distant. 
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was to be sold, that Colonel Coraewall hastened his return 
to England in order to see it. 

It was in every way so exactly what he wanted, that he 
at once bought it, and in this home we again find Edith and 
Alice after our two years' absence from them. 

They were sitting together in what they called their 
own sitting-room, — a long, low, but very pleasant room at 
the back of the house, which opened by a large window upon 
the lawn, then green with summer's brightest hues, and 
adorned with many well and gaily-filled flower-beds. 

The lawn was enclosed by high thick shrubs, so that the 
view from this window did not include anything beyond the 
bright flower-beds, although from the upper windows, and in 
front of the house, it extended over a wide field of beauty, 
where the eye could wander' at will among the high hills in 
the distance, or rest upon the nearer prospect of thickly- 
wooded little glens, and bright, rippling streams tracing their 
clear course amongst them. 

It was altogether a sweet spot, such a spot as one often 
sees in England, but never sees anywhere else, a complete 
scene of happy, romantic, English beauty. The house itself 
was large, although, from its irregular appearance, — ^addi- 
tional rooms having been added at different times to the 
original building, — ^it did not seem so large as it really was, 
being low in front, and running out to some distance at the 
back. 

All the best rooms were in front of the house, the dining- 
room, with its three bow- windows, opening also upon a green 
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lawn, which rose in h]|^ banks of yelvet tnif, on eaoh side 
of a silFer stream which wound its sparkling way between 
them, and was lost in the plantation beyond, through which 
it coursed its quiet way to the more distant river. The 
drawing-room was above the dining-room, at least it seemed 
so in front, but the house being built on the slope of a some- 
what steep hill, the front windows looked over those of the 
room below npon a more extended view, while a deep side- 
window opened to the ground upon a lovely bank, where 
grew the rarest flowers, now tended by the two sisters' care- 
ful hands. 

But pleasant as was the dining-room with its oak-pan- 
elled walls and handsome old furniture, and elegant as was 
the drawing-room, which their father had delighted in fur- 
nishing with all which he thought would best suit the taste 
and convenience of his daughters, there was for them a 
special charm about the little morning-room, which they con- 
sidered their own peculiar property, and where they kept 
their special treasures. 

It was in this room that they were now sitting, Alice 
busy with her work, and !Edith reading aloud to her. But 
little change seemed to have passed over Alice during tl^e 
last two years, — but little change indeed since we first knew 
her. She had grown taller certainly, but was as slight and 
childlike in figure as ever, — ^her rich auburn hair fell in just 
the same wavy masses, on each side of her delicately-shaped 
throat, and looked as though it longed to break from the 
restraint which bound it by a simple bow of brown ribbon at 
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the back of her head, and fall oyer her shoulders in the 
natural curl which belonged to it Her eyes were as blue 
as ever, and had lost nothing of their peculiar gladness, al- 
though perhaps there was a deeper, more thoughtful look 
about them than in the days of childhood. While her lips 
Btill parted into the same bright smile of contented happi- 
ness which had always been her special charm, and every 
tone of her voice was of soft melody. 

If Marion Carter had seen her now, she would indeed 
have said that it was not often one saw such a face. It was 
the same face as ever, richer in its more matured beauty, 
but still the same in feature and expression. 

All the change seemed to be in Edith. She had said 
that she would never be the same again. And she never 
was. 

But no one who had known her then, and who saw her 
now, could have regretted the change, or said that it was 
otherwise than a most happy one. For the pride of her 
former bearing was gone, and when she spoke, the voice 
which had once been haughty, almost dictatorial, was quiet 
and humble. 

She was not exactly handsome, at least not what would 
be generally considered so, for her features were not good, 
her forehead was too large and prominent for beauty, arid her 
complexion was too pale. Yet there was something very strik- 
ing in her appearance : her figure was tall, and had a look of 
natural dignity and command about it ; her dark eyes would 
have been almost piercing in their look of clear, questioning 
14 
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intelligenoe, if it had not been for an expression of sadness ; 
and ihe large, well-shaped month seemed as though it was 
only framed for words of wisdom. 

Edith was not a girl who, onoe seen, conld easily be for- 
gotten. Her manner was decided, but it was a sort of re- 
strained decision, as thongh she felt more strongly than she 
wonld allow herself to show. 

She read beantifidly, and with snoh feeling that, when 
she laid down the book — a Tolnme of Schiller's poems, — 
Alice exclaimed, — 

'^ It is jost like seeing it alL Yon read so beaatifiilly, 
EditL" 

" Or rather Schiller describes so beantifolly," replied 
Sdiih, smiling. 

<' Both," said Alice, '< I conld not bear to hear a beauti- 
fdl description massacred by bad reading. But how long 
we mnst hare been here, — ^what o'clock is it now ? " 

Edith looked at her watch, and said it was twelve 
o'clock nearly, and Alice proposed that, as there was still 
more than an honr before luncheon, Edith should read 
something else, as she was obliged to go on with her work — ^a 
jBrock for one of the Tillage children, in which she was to ap- 
pear at school on the following day — '^ that is to say," she 
added, " if you are not tired." 

" Oh, I am not tired," Edith replied, " I could go on 
reading for hours. But I must not read any more now, or 
my drawing for Marion will never be finished." 

'' Oh yes i " Alice exclaimed^ " I had quite forgotten the 
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drawing. And we wanted to send it for her birth-day. 
There is only a week more, — do you think it will be 
done?" 

"Yes," said Edith. "It is very nearly finished now. 
I worked at it for a long time yesterday when you were out ' 
with papa. I think you will find it greatly improved." 

And opening a portfolio she drew out a oopy of the 
water-colour drawing of the old home in St. John's Wood, 
which had been Mrs. Clifton's parting present to Alice. 

" It looks well, does it not ? " she asked. 

"Yes, very," said AHce, "I am very glad Marion is 
going to have a picture of the old house. She was so fond 
of it" 

" Especially after you and she became such friends," 
said Edith. "I think, Alice, Marion was quite different 
during the last half-year she was at school." 

" There was always so much good in her," said Alice. 
" I liked her the very first day. Even before I heard her 
speak, I took a fancy to her from the way in which she 
laughed at something one of the others said ; she had such 
an honest, merry laugh, do you remember ? " 

" No," said Edith, " I can't say I remember anything 
about them, except that I thought them both very silly." 

" Not Marion," said Alice, " I don't think she was ever 
exjictly silly. She was clever, only giddy." 

" Well, giddy," said Edith, " she always seemed to be 
laughing over some nonsense or other. But I dare say — " 

Edith was already reproaching herself for speaking eq 
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slightinglj of Marion, and was going to say that very likely 
if she had taken as much trouble to cultivate her acquaint- 
ance, and draw out her better qualities, as Alice had done, 
she might have formed a different opinion of her. 

But just at this moment their conyersation was inter- 
rupted by a servant's entering the room, and enquiring 
whether the Colonel would be at home to luncheon. 

Edith said, ^' No, he had desired them not to wait,'' and 
then the servant asked whether he should prepare luncheon 
in the dining-room, or if he should bring it to them there 

Three years ago Edith would have returned a quick, de- 
cisive answer, without consulting any one's wishes or incli- 
nations but her own ; but now, turning to Alice, she 
asked, — 

"Which would you like best, Alice, — ^here, or in the 
dining-room ? " • 

Alice replied, " Here, unless it disarranges your drawing 
things. It is so cosy here, all by ourselves." 

" Here, then, if you please, Wilson," Edith said, and she 
moved her portfolio and paint-box to another table. 

Alice rose to draw up the Venetian blind which shaded 
the window. 

And as she did so, she exclaimed, " Oh, look at the lawn, 
Edith, how beautiful the flowers are after the rain." 

And Edith coming to the window, the sisters stood to- 
gether admiring the beauty of the scene before them. 

" What a sweet home it is ! " said Alice warmly. " I 
long for thb Carters to come and see it. I should like to 
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have all my friends here at once to enjoy it with me. It is 
such a lovely, lovely spot." 

« Yes," said Edith, " lovely." 

But something in Alice's words seemed to jar upon her 
feelings, for she turned from the window with a pained ex- 
pression of face which Alice well knew, and, returning to the 
table, busied herself with her drawing. 

Alice saw that something was the matter, and she came 
to her sister's side, and putting her arm round her neck, 
kissed her forehead, and said, " You were thinking of mam- 
ma, Edith." 

« No," said Edith, " I was not." 

She hesitated a minute, and then said fbrmly, — 

"I was thinking of Minnie, Alice. It all looked so 
bright and pleasant, and when you said that about wishing 
all you loved to be staying here with you, it made me think 
of poor little Minnie, and what a happy home this would 
have been for her, and how happy it would have made you 
to have her here. It would have been a resting-place for 
her on earth, a pleasant resting-place for her weary little 
feet. But for me it might have been so." 

The last words were pronounced in so low a voice that 
they were scarcely audible. But Alice heard them, and 
even if she had not done so, she would have guessed what 
they were, for she knew that it was the one deep wound in 
Edith's heart, and that when, as would sometimes happen, 
anything touched it, the pain was almost greater than she 
could bear. 
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'' It is a sweet resting-place," Alice said, gently ; " it is 
most pleasant to our feet, Edith. But Minnie needs no such 
rest. Her feet are not weary now. Is she not better in 
heaven than she could be with us ? Come, Edith darling, 
you must not make me unhappy, indeed you must not And 
papa will be here directly, and perhaps will be wanting us 
to go out w^th him. Let us go to luncheon." 

And Alice took away her sister's drawing, and pressed 
her to come to the table. 

But Edith still looked graye. That thought, once 
aroused, had such power to* torment, that it came upon her 
almost like a temptation, forcing her, as it were, to dwell 
upon it, although it brought such bitter, remorseful pain. 

" Let me go away for a little, Alice dear," she said ; " I 
will come back soon, and there will be time for luncheon 
then. You know how I feel, or rather you don't know, for 
you need never have such dreadful thoughts, but I can get 
over them better by myself. Oh, Alice, if Minnie had not 
been what she ^as — ^if we did not know that she was in 
heaven, — ^I don't think I could bear it." 

'' But she is in heaven, Edith," Alice replied. " She is 
happy, happier than we ever could have made her." 

Alice knew that this was the only thought that could 
bring any comfort to Edith in these moments of self- 
reproach. And Edith went into the garden with Alice's 
words sounding like an angel's whispers in her heart, and 
when she returned to the house she was again quiet and 
self-composed. 
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Luncheon was Bcaxcelj ended when the sound of a horse's 
feet was heard on the graTel,. and a few moments after the 
door opened, and Colonel Cornewall entered the room. His 
figure was slightly bent since last we saw him on the morn- 
ing of his departure for Portsmouth. His hair, which had 
then been quite black, was now well strewn with gray, and 
his brow was marked with many a deep line which had not 
then been found upon it. But the look of anxiety and sor- 
row which had then rested on his face had given place to an 
expression of the most thankful satisfaction, and no one who 
had seen the bright look which came over his countenance 
as he met his daughters, or heard the cheerful Toice with 
which he returned their greeting, would have needed to in- 
quire whether Colonel Cornewall were a happy man. 

He had known much and great sorrow, and it had left 
behind it, as it always will, marks and signs which would never 
be effaced. For many years the pathway of his life had lain 
in deep shadow, but through the gloom could always be seen, 
in the distance, indications of the brightness which the hopes 
fixed upon his children afforded ; gradually and patiently he 
had drawn nearer and nearer to this brightness, and now that 
he had gained the sunny spot, and was once more allowed to 
feel the cheering warmth of earthly joy and affection, his hap- 
piness was such that no words ever seemed to him expressive 
enough in which to thank the great Author and Giver of all 
good things, who had preserved his children in safety, and 
made them, through the mighty workings of His grace and 
providence, all that he could desire to see thenu 
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^^ Yon did not expect me so early, did yon? '' he asked, 
as the girls rose to welcome him. 

'^ No, not for another hour, or more,'' Alice replied. 

" Mr. Shafton was not at home, so I could not settle my 
business with him, and I rode back as soon as I had seen 
Parkins. I waited for the letters, however. There are some 
for you girls, which you would not otherwise have had tiU to- 
morrow, 80 I hope you are properly grateful Alice will be, 
I am sure, for there is one from Mrs. Clifton. And the other, 
I think, is from her friend Marion." 

And he took a parcel of letters from his pocket, and haDded 
two of them to Alice. 

<' As for you, Edith," he said, giving one to her, '^ I really 
don't know who your correspondent is. She writes a capital 
hand, but I don't think I ever saw it before." 

'^ Dora Milford 1 " Edith exclaimed, as she broke the seaL 
*' I wonder what m&kes her write to me. I have not heard 
from her since she wrote to say she was going to stay with 
Lady Oeorgina, and then I believe she only wrote because she 
wished us to be informed of the fact." 

<^ Charity, Edith," said Colonel Comewall, with a smile. 

Bu\ for once his word of half-reproof was lost upon Edith. 
For, from the moment she opened the letter, she became so 
completely engrossed in its contents, that she did not look up 
until she had read it through, when she exclaimed, — 

'^ Dora Milford is engaged to be married to Lady Georgina's 
brother 1" 
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" Indeed," said Colonel ComewalL " Your old school- 
companion, Edith ; I am very sorry for it." 

And he seemed greatly interested and quite as much 
distressed. 

" So young too," said Alice ; "she is only nineteen." 

" Poor girl," said her father, " has she known hiijpL long ? 
is she aware of the character he bears, do you think ? " 

" I don't know," Edith answered. " She was staying at 
Silverbanks last year, but I don't know whether Lord Ash- 
ton was at home. Do you know much about him, papa ? " 

" I knew hiiti years ago, before I went abroad," her father 
answered. " He was very young then, but very wild, and his 
mother had not the smallest influence with him." 

" But perhaps he is improved, papa," said Alice. 

" I am afraid not, Alice, I fear just the contrary, from 
what I heard of him ki town only the other day. Poor girl," 
he said again, " she is very much to be pitied." 

" She does not seem to think so," said Edith, " her letter 
is written in high spirits ; would you like to see it, papa ? " 

Colonel Comewall read the letter, and returned it, saying, — 

" High spirits, indeed, but I fear not to last long. She 
speaks of bright prospects. I can't see where they lie." 

" She will be rich," said Edith, " and Silverbanks is a 
lovely place. And she will move in a higher circle, and hold 
a higher position, than she could ever have expected to do. I 
suppose that is what she means by bright prospects." 

" And for such things as these," said Colonel Comewall, 
and his voice was almost stem as he spoke, — ^" for money, and 
14* 
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rank, and pofdtion, and a little of this world's glare and show, 
there are found parents willing to sacrifice their own children. 
For Dora Milford has parents, has she not ? " 

'^ Oh yes, papa, she is their only child too. I belieye they 
are very worldly people. Yon see she says they are delighted 
at the engagement." 

" Tesy I remember she does. It seems wonderfdl.'' 

He looked upon his daughters with a look of tender, 
fatherly anxiety, which seemed to say, ''thank Grod, it is 
neither of you." 

Alice, who had laid down her own letters to listen to the 
more interesting contents of Edith's, remarked the expression 
of her father's countenance, and the thought passed across her 
mind, what would it have been if it had been Edith instead 
of Dora ? It might have been, for Dora had succeeded Edith 
in the place she held as Lady Georgina's friend. 

It had been Edith whom Lady Georgina had first wished 
to inyite to Silverbanks, to share in the daily pursuits and 
occupations of herself and her only brother. 

The same invitation had afterwards fallen to Dora's lot, 
and who, that felt all that might result from it, would now 
be disposed to envy her ? 

Colonel Comewall was the first to turn the conversation 
into another channel He asked Alice if there were any 
news in her letters. 

" There is Mrs Clifton's, papa," she said. " It is only a 
note to say she hopes to be here next week." 

'^ And Marion, what does she say V " asked Edith. 
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" You may read it," Alice said. 

<^ And may I too ? " asked her father, as Edith laid the 
letter upon the table. " You know I am very partial to 
your merry little friend." 

Alice blushed, and hesitated, and her father immediately 
added, " Oh don't scruple about saying No, if there are any 
secrets in the letter, Alice. Secrets are sacred things, and 
I dare say Marion tells you many things which she would 
not like you to repeat to me. You may tell me as many of 
your own secrets as you choose, but I would not wish you to 
tell me any of your friend's." 

<^ There are none in that letter, papa," said Edith, laugh- 
ing, ^^ but the fact is, Alice is modest about your reading it, 
because Marion says so many pretty things about her in it. 
Let papa see it, Alice." 

^^ Yes," said Colonel Comewall, " let me see it, if that 
is your only reason for hesitating. It won't make any differ- 
ence in my opinion of you, you know, Alice, to see what 
Marion thinks about you. Her being blind to your f&ults 
won't preyent my seeing them. But if you are modest about 
it, you may run over to Darby's cottage, and tell him I want 
to speak to him directly, for I have a message for him which 
I had very nearly forgotten, chatting here with you." 

Alice went for her hat, and in another minute was run- 
ning across the lawn to the lodge, while her father gave the 
letter to Edith to read aloud to him. 

" My own darling Alice," it began, and any one who had 
known Marion Carter at school, might easily have recog- 
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nized it as her production) without needing to look at the 
signature. 

After giving an animated description of their home, and 
some of their own and their neighbours^ doings, she ended 
by saying, — 

^^And now I must tell you how good I am. Don't 
think me conceited for saying I am good. Because I don't 
mean that I'm like you — good at heart, yo» know — and 
sweet, and gentle, and all thalrr-because I am not, and I am 
afraid never shall be, or, at all events, not for a very long 
time. You see, Alice dear, it's the old story of ' there was 
a garden full of weeds,' that we used to learn in the nursery. 
Of course the more weeds there are, the longer time it must 
take to get them up. It does not require much of the logic 
Edith was so fond of to prove that. And as I am a garden 
of the very weediest description, I am afraid, for some time 
to come, there will be plenty of work to do, and that alto- 
gether it won't be a very profitable affair. But there must 
be a beginning to all things. And I really believe I have 
begun, and, what is more, am getting along pretty steadily, 
especially in the teaching line. I work away with the chil- 
dren every morning from nine to twelve, and actually I make 
it out so well that we all of us now rather enjoy the. time 
than otherwise. And as for patience, I begin to think it's 
with that as with other things, ^ practice makes perfect.' 
For, as I told you, it used to be all I could do not to box 
Annie's ears when she would always say and do every- 
thing wrong, and this morning I actually did the same sum 
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over with her iwd'oe times, and was not a bit cross ; now is 
not that an improvement ? Mamma was in the room, and 
what do you think she told me afterwards, that I was the 
greatest comfort of her life, and that she did not know what 
she should do with the little ones if I were not such a help. 
I tell you, Alice dear, because I know it will please you, and 
because, too, I know that if it had not been for you, those 
words would never have been spoken of me. For mamma 
used always to be telling me that I was the greatest plague 
of them all. And I believe I was, until I learned from you 
that we are not sent into life just to please ourselves ; and I 
am so much obliged to you for helping me to find out what 
my work in life is, and putting me in the way of doing it. 
Thank you so much for sending me thai^ sweet little book, 
with a text for every hour. I try to remember each text 
whenever the hour strikes, and I am sure it does me good. 
Julia and I both teach in the village school now, and we 
have begun going to the cottages. Mamma does not mind 
our going since I showed her your letter. She said your 
influence over me had been so good, she did not wish to 
object to anything you might recommend. I must not begin 
a fourth sheet, so good bye. God bless you, my darling 
Alice. I always ask Him to do so every night and morning 
of my life. With much love to Edith, I am your very lov- 
ing Marion." 

" She is so fond of Alice," said Edith, as she folded the 
letter, ^^ and I am sure she has reason to be. Alice had 
such influence over her for good." 
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*' So it appears indeed," said her father ; " I hope her 
letters and praises do not make our Alice vain." 

^^ Oh no, papa," Edith replied. '^ Alice does not even 
attach any importance to them, they are well deserved, eyery 
one of them, but Alice only thinks that Marion speaks so 
warmly because she is fond of her, and love makes her par- 
tial Alice is perfectly humble." 

" Yes," said her father, '^ it is her greatest charnL It 
was her mother'& She is just like her." 

'< She is exactly like her picture," said Edith. 

She knew that it was a fayourite subject with her father, 
and one which he always seemed glad to hear mentioned. 

<^ When we were at school, the girls used to say they 
never saw anything so like as Alice was to our miniature 
likenesses of dear mamma. I wonder sometimes what they 
would say if they could see her as she is now, and compare 
her with ihe picture in this room ? Alice is a little young 
for it now, but I think in five years' time there will not be 
any difference." 

" I think so too," replied her &ther ; " and the likeness 
is quite as strong in mind as in feature. There is doubtless 
a great connection between mind and person. You know, 
Edith, I have great belief in physiognomy ; you ahnost al- 
ways see a certain stamp of mind with a certain character of 
face." 

" I know you do," said EditL 

<< They tell me I am like you, papa," she added, coming 
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near, and seating herself on a stool at his feet ; '^ I hope the 
reasoning may apply in my case also." , 

" You are like Marion," her father replied, smiling, and 
laying his hand fondly on her head. " You know how to 
flatter, but I believe, Edith, that we are like in mind as well 
as in person. I have always thought so, and now I see it 
very clearly." 

« I wish I did," said Edith; «I don't wish to flatter, 
papa, but it would encourage me very much to think that I 
might one day grow to be like you." 

" Not like me, Edith," he said, " God grant that you 
may grow to be very much better. There is no reason why 
you should not, but I know it is often up-hill work. People 
of what is called character, that is to say, people with strong 
opinions and decided wills, may have much to help them in 
their onward course. Doubtless they have. For strength 
of purpose and the power to persevere are great helps. But 
they have equally strong faults* to act as clogs upon them, 
and drag them back, when they would fain press onward. 
And, amongst these, I think the greatest are a difficulty of 
bending their own will, or yielding to the opinion or advice 
of others, which lead into what is commonly called self- 
conceit. But here is Alice, she does not look as if she had 
much weight to bear her down, either physically or men- 
tally," he added, as Alice ran across the lawn, and came in 
through the open window, the fresh colour in her cheeks 
heightened by exercise, looking, her father and sister 
thought, most bright and lovely. 
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<^ Darby will be here in a minnte. I told him to come 
to this window, and then, papa, will you have any more busi- 
ness to-day ? " she asked. 

<< Which means, I suppose, that you will supply me with 
some if I have not ; well, what do you want ? '^ he replied. 

" To ride over to Shepton, papa, if it is convenient, to see 
Lucy GrenfelL I had a note from her this morning, saying 
she will be very glad to enter into any plans which Edith 
and I may think likely to be of use to the poor people, 
but she can't quite understand about our clothing society 
from my letter." 

" Why did not Edith write the letter ? " her father said, 
smiling ; " she would have understood it then." 

'^ I dare say she would," Alice answered, '^ but Edith and 
I would like very much to ride over and settle it all, if you 
can come with us. It will be a lovely evening, and it is a 
very pleasant ride to Shepton." 

^^ And I shall be delighted to go," said her father, '^ es- 
pecially as I heard a jpiece of news in Crofton this morning, 
which I had till now quite forgotten to tell you, but which 
I shall be very glad to congratulate Mrs. Shepton about. 
Her son has come out first on the list in his examination." 

" Oh how delighted they will be," exclaimed Alice ; " that 
poor old lady, I am so glad on her account. She is such an 
invalid, and seems so fond of her son. And Lucy will be so 
happy, for she thinks there is no one like her brother." 

" With great reason, I fancy," said the Colonel, " he has 
been an excellent son to his widowed mother, and I hear is 
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doing great things at college, and is very highly thought of 
everywhere." 

" Lucy says he is not the least conceited," said Edith, 
" although he is so clever. She says he is always ready to 
do anything for anybody." 

" Well, here comes Darby," said the Colonel, " so you 
can order the horses, and prepare for your ride." 

The girls left the room together. Their father followed 
them with an earnest look of mingled love and thankfulness, 
and then he fixed his eyes upon the picture of their mother, 
that sainted mother whose glorified spirit, though unseen, 
was yet to every member of that little family a felt and liv- 
ing presence. 

Surely, though she might be what men call dead, her 
voice was still heard to speak ; or were those but echoes 
which fell so often upon the loving ears of that listening 
household ? 



THE END. 
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People of Ancient and Mod- 
em Times; or, History and 
Ethnology Illustrated. With 
an Atlas of eighty-one steel plates, 
containing fourteen hundred illus- 
trations. 2 vols. Oloth, 8 09 

The Warfare of All Ages ; or. 
Military Sciences Illustrat- 
ed. With an Atlas of flfty-cne 

steel plates, containing fifteen hun- 
dred illuatrations. 2 vols.. .Cloth, 5 00 
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The Navlfiiatfoii of All Ages; 
•r^NaTol Science Illnstrat^ 

ed. With an AUas of thirty-two 
steel plates^ oonta nine six hundred 
lUoBtntiona. 2 Yoht. Cloth, 4 00 

The Art of Bnildin^ In An- 
cient and Modem ^?«ies; 
or, Architecture Illa»trai 

ed. With an Atlas of sixty steel 
platesi containing 1100 illnstratlons. 
2 vols. Caoth, 6 00 

The Religions of Ancient and 
Modem Times ; or. Mythol- 
ogy Ilinstrated. With an 
Atlas of thirty steel plates, contain- 
ing eight hundred illnstrationa. 2 
▼Ola. Cloth, 4 00 

The Fine Arts Ilinstrated. 

Being a Complete History of Sculp- 
ture, Painting, and the Graphic 
Arts, including a Theory of the 
Art of Drawing. With an Atlas of 
twenty-six steel plates, containing 
five hundred illustrations. 2 toIs. 

Cloth, 4 00 

Technology Ilinstrated. Being 
a Series of Treatises on the Con- 
struction of Boada, Bridges, Canals, 
Hydraulic Enginea. Flouring and 
Spinning Mills, and on the Prin- 
cipal Prooeedings In Cotton Manu- 
facture, Coining, Mining, Me- 
tallurgy, Agriculture, dsc With 
an Atlas of thirty-five steel plates, 
contidning 1,100 engravings 2 
voK Cloth, 4 00 

A wry few copies only remain offke 
dbo/ee. Sarly orders are neeeS' 
sary to seotirs them, 

lO. A Tale of the Ancient 
Fane. By Barton. 12mo. Cloth, 78 

Irish (The) Abroad and at 
Home, at the Court and In 
the Camp. 12ma Cloth, 1 00 

Isham^s Mnd Cabin ; or. Char- 
acter and Tendency of Brit- 
ish Institutions. 18ma Cloth, 1 00 
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The Nature 
of Evil, considered in a 
liCtterto the Rev. Edward 
BeecheraD.D. 1 voL 16ma 

aoth, loa 

James, G. P. R- and M. B. 
Field. Adrien ; or. The 
Clouds of the Mind. 12ma 

Cloth, TB 

Tameson (Mi«.) Common- 
•lace Book of Thoughts, 
]lt«4norieB, and Fancies. 

12ma Cloth, 75 

Hall calf extra, 1 75 

Johnson, A. B. ^he Meaning 
of Words. 12mo... Cloth, 1 00 

Johnston's Chemistry of LV»m- 
mon lilfe. Hlustrated with nv 
merous woodcuts. 2 vols. 12ma 

Cloth, 8 U^ 

In sheep, 2 25 

InhalfcaU;4 00 

Jnuio Clifford. A Tale. By a 

Lady. With illustrations, 12mo. 

aoth, 125 

Kavanagh, Julia. Women of 
Christianity, Exemplary for 
Piety and Charity. 12mo. 

Cloth, 75 



• Nathalie. A Tale. 



12mo aoth, 1 00 

Madeleine* 12ma 

aoth, 75 
. . ■ Daisy Burns. 12mo. 

aoth, 1 00 

Grace I#ec. ..aoth, 1 00 

Rachel Gray. 12ma 

Cloth, 75 

. The same. € volumes. 

Half calf, 10 00 

Keats' Poetical Works. IvoL 

12mou aoth, 1 00 

Gilt edges, 160 
Antique or extra morocco, 8 60 
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